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THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PEOPLE AND THE LOTTERY. 

If you converse in Piedmont with any advocates of 
the old order of things^ you are sure to be informed 
that the moral character of the humbler classes has 
marvellously deteriorated of late. According to them^ 
the simplicity of the population^ urban and rural^ 
exactly eight years ago^ was something Arcadian. 
Now, they aver, all are corrupt. Respect for religion 
Las disappeared, and with it respect for morality. 
The natural affections are daily trampled on. Crime 
and murder stalk through the land. 

In the midst of all this absurdity, one fact stands 
out prominently — that the humbler classes of the 
Subalpine kingdom have many remarkable defects, 
and are very far as yet from being quite ready to 
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exercise or appreciate the liberty which they have 
acquired. The same, however, might be said of the 
humbler classes of all Europe, whether free or aspirant 
for freedom. At any rate, the Piedmontese peasant 
is superior in gravity and manliness to the French 
peasant, and is destitute of the hideous selfish 
cunning which forms so marked a characteristic of 
that low development of human nature. The in- 
habitants of the towns, the working-classes commonly 
so called, have not yet gone through the admirable 
training of the French ouvrier. They have not yet 
learned to read and think, and to become a political 
class, 1^0 superior in sagacity to all the rest of the 
country as to require a combination of everything 
that is rich and corrupt, and everything that is low 
and brutal, to prevent them from establishing their 
beloved form of government. 

As we have seen in a previous chapter, whilst 
the mass of the people continue to supply a con- 
siderable per-centage annually to the prison and the 
gallows, efforts at self-ameliorisation are being made 
among the workmen in every part of the country^ 
My reactionary friends found it difficult to explain 
why these efforts should have commenced only since 
the establishment of the Constitution. I had no 
desire to convert them, bat only to know what they 
thought; otherwise I should have pointed out the 
fact, that for several centuries the wealthiest Church 
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and one of the most absolute Governments in the 
world had exercised full sway in Piedmont, and yet 
had produced absolutely no beneficial effect what- 
ever. Coercion may have prevented the manifesta- 
tion of some evil propensities ; but the evil propen- 
sities were there, and nothing has been done to 
eradicate or moderate them. 

The chief thing regretted by mild unpolitical 
reactionists seems to be the right of arbitrary or 
paternal interference with people^s private actions. 
We learn from the Memoirs of Alfieri, that no 
member of the aristocracy could leave the country in 
his time, without special permission of the sovereign ; 
but it is not so well known that up to the very latest 
period of absolutism, the police used constantly to be 
called in by parents and even neighbours to check 
naughty children grown beyond the rod, and in 
fact to support family authority in every possible 
way. This interference, no doubt,' in individual 
cases, was often beneficial ; for even the police of a 
despotism is not wicked absolutely without an object. 
However, who can do other than applaud the cessation 
of so abnormal a state of things ? Ideas of morality 
may now by degrees be substituted for threat of 
imprisonment. So far, however, when I heard of a 
son, for example, compelling his widowed mother to 
support him in idleness and crime, I also heard regrets 
of the day when^ judicious neighbours interfering, 
b2 • 
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he would have been sent without trial to prison^ or^ 
at any rate^ been so severely admonished as to be 
forced to see the error of his ways. 

The chief characteristic of the Piedmontese com- 
mon people is, I think^ improvidence — a tendency to 
depend on chance for the blessings which personal 
exertion might obtain. In this they resemble re- 
markably all the other populations south of the Alps ; 
and as they differ in physical constitution and in 
other points^ I am led to suppose this simOarity must 
be traced to some artificial cause^ some external 
circumstance^ to the influence of which all are alike 
subjected. We need not look far for the source of 
corruption. 

One of the first things that strikes you after your 
arrival at Turin is the appearance at regular intervals 
in the principal streets^ of certain dark-looking shops^ 
something like money-changers^ offices, but not 
nearly so bright and attractive, with a perpendicular 
narrow red board on either side of the door, divided 
into five compartments, each containing one or two 
large figures, — Genova being the title of one board, 
and Torino of the other. Mysterious-looking com- 
binations of numbers are pasted inside the windows; 
idle lads and slatternly women stand listening about ; 
and dim-looking men sit expectant, pen in hand, 
behind gratings in the sombre interior. These are 
the Royal Lottery Offices — the permanent incite- 
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nients to recklessness^ cupidity^ and crime, kept up 
by the Piedmontese government for the sake of a 
profit, averaging, they tell me, from five hundred 
thousand to two million francs per annum. 

I have already mentioned that an individual 
farms the right to keep a '^ hell^^ open to all comers 
at Aiz-les-Bains ; there is another at Amphion ; and 
there are others, I believe, in various parts of the 
Sardinian States. The demoralising effect of these 
establishments, however, is necessarily limited, and 
to a certain extent local. At any rate they appeal 
to the evil passions of classes who are supposed to be 
supplied with some moral check, and among whom 
there are many capable of looking at a Green Table, 
if not without feeling a desire to play, at least 
without yielding to that desire. The government, 
moreover, though it sanctions, does not directly 
appear. With the Lottery, the case is different. It 
appeals, in the name of the government, in every 
village, district, city, quarter, street, every week, 
every day, every hour, without intermission, from 
yearns end to yearns end, to the classes most accus- 
tomed to live from hand to mouth, to rely on Pro- 
vidence or Chance for the morrow, who are in daily 
struggles with misery, whose imaginations are easily 
excitable with visions of wealth, and who in conse- 
quence infallibly fall victims. This appears to me to 
be the great opprobrium of the Piedmontese govern- 
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ment. It is no excuse^ that all through Italy the 
same practice prevails. The rest of Italy is pro- I 

fessedly barbarous in its government. It is the ^ 

interest of barbarous or absolutist governments to | 

corrupt the people. The mission of free governments i 

is to moralise^ or at any rate not to demoralise them. ' 

Not a moment should have elapsed between the 
promulgation of the Constitution and the aboUtion 
of the Lottery. Because it has been maintained^ along I 

with so many other abuses^ the friends of liberty are > 

deprived of the opportunity to point out any difference ^| 

between the bearing of a constitutional government j 

and the devilish devices of despotism. Let Us be 
quite sure that Italians are like other people, and 
require to be convinced and encouraged by facts. 

Rousseau, in whose works nearly all the changes 
of society and manners in Savoy during his time j 

have left their mark, tells us, that during the early ^ 

part of his residence at Ghambery, a relation of 
Madame de Warens, named M. B'Aubonne, arrived 
from France. He had been there to propose to the I 

Cardinal Fleury a very elaborate plan for a lottery. 
It was not liked; so he went with his detestable 
invention to the court of Turin, where it was adopted. 
I do not know whether anything like the same 
system is still practised. The present plan is some- ' j 
what complicated, and it will be necessary to explain 
it in wder to show how ingeniously it has been con- 
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structed to attract^ and then torture the ignorant 
and the greedy* 

Into a wheel are put ninety-one different pieces 
of wood^ or card; on one of them is inscribed a 
£ero^ on each of tiie others one of the numerals, from 
one to ninety inclusive. Every alternate Saturday 
at Turin, and every alternate Saturday at Genoa, 
that is to say, every week, this wheel is well shaken 
in a public place hdore the eyes of eager gamblers 
by indifferent persons ; and five numbers are drawn 
out — say 45, .70, 31, 62, 3. I shall presently show 
how people win or lose by this result ; but must first 
mentuHi that no suspicion ever seems to have been 
entertained at anything like foul play. It is really 
chance that determines what numbers shall come 
forth ; and indeed the govemm^it is quite as much 
in the dark as the public, up to the last moment, as 
to what will be fortunate, what unfortunate, for it. 
Not only does it incite to gamble, but it gambles 
likewise. Its part is in some sort that of the croupier ; 
and in this case likewise the chance is immensely in 
favour of the bank. There is always a bare pos- 
sibility, however, that it might have to disburse more 
than its whole annual revenue, to pay the winnings 
of fortunate speculators. 

I was not surprised, however, to learn that the 
government considers it a great hardship when com* 
pelled to pay any extra sum. The officials grumble. 
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and look upon the fortunate speculators as so many 
extortioners. It is necessary to look very carefully 
that the proper numbers are entered at the office. 

The drawing generally takes place on Saturday 
at mid-day. The gambling-offices are open until late 
on Friday evening all over the country. There is 
one in every parish containing three thousand in- 
habitants; and in large places one for every four 
thousand souls. In Turin there are seventeen offices ; 
and in Genoa I believe still more. As soon as the 
drawing is over, the announcement is put out in 
great red letters : " On Friday next the subscription 
for the Turinese (or Genoese) extraction closes.^' 
When Friday comes, it is conspicuously announced : 
" Si chiude per Torino,^^ for example ; and on that 
day it is, generally towards evening, that most of the 
people, having well ruminated or waited for some 
supernatural hint, rush with their money. It would 
be impossible to send news of the innumerable com- 
binations selected to the place where the drawing 
occurs, and consequently any attempt at deception is 
useless, and might lead to great loss. 

^^ Do you mean to play this week ? " — " Sicuro,'^ 
says the Italian ; *' Altro,^' says the Genoese. " On 
what numbers ?" — " My wife dreamed of our large 
basket; we searched it and found a paper, on which 
were the figures 27, 70, and so on. We have of 
course chosen them.^^ Or, " This is the fifteenth 
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day of the ninth month — 15 and 9 are among our 
figures;^' or, ''The cards gave this result;" or 
'* Consulting the book gave that/' In almost all 
eases chance is made to predict the result that chance 
is afterwards to give. 

Five numbers are, then, decided upon by any of 
these means. The gambler writes them on a piece 
of paper, or commits them to memory, and repairs 
to the office. He hands in, or mentions to the clerk, 
his numbers— say 17, 35, 9, 42, 25. The clerk 
inscribes them in a great book, and tears off a slip 
like a cheque, which he hands back, and which 
serves as a receipt. We may now call this the 
lottery-ticket. It contains, besides a record of the 
numbers you have chosen, a statement of the rules 
of the game, and an indication of the chances you 
accept. People play for ambos, for terns or for 
quaterns; or for all three on the same ticket. An 
ambo is won when two of the numbers on which you 
play are drawn. For example, if you play as above, 
and the wheel gives 17, 45, 9, 61, 72, you have won 
an ambo — 17, 9. The order in which the numbers 
come out is immaterial; 9, 17, would have won 
equally. A tern is won when three of the numbers 
are drawn, as 17, 9, 42; a quatern when four are 
drawn, as 17, 9, 42, 25. If you stake so much on 
each of the three chances, you may possibly win ten 
ambos, or combinations of two figures, ten terns. 
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or combinations of tliree figures^ and five qaatems or 
combinations of four %iires. 

No one can risk less than a franc each time, but 
the player is allowed to distribute his chances, to put 
so many centimes in the same ticket on each kifld 
of combination. If he win, he is paid 270 times his 
stake on the ambo, 5500 times his stake on the tern, 
and 60,000 times his stake on the quatem ! This 
will give some idea of the chances reserved by the 
Grovemment in its favour. The sum that may be 
risked on the ambo or the tern is unlimited ; but 
no more than twelve francs will be received on the 
quatem. If 200 people throughout the country 
were to risk twelve francs on the same quatem, and 
win, the treasury would then have to hand out a 
hundred and forty-four millions of francs— ^qual to 
the whole revenue of the country. There is nodiing 
improbable in so many persons choosing to play on 
the same numbers, because one of the commonest 
ways of selecting them is by translating, according 
to some received plan, letters or words into ciphers* 
Everybody was playing on Sebastopol last autumn. 

The common people generally play only for the 
ambo, or combination of two figures; they risk a 
franc each time, that is two sous' on each of the 
ambos contained in five numbers. When they win, 
therefore, they usually win only twenty-seven francs. 
As fe\\', however, are capable of risking a franc a 
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week^ and as it is necessary to go on^ after beginning 
to play, lest the chance may be miBsed, it is cus- 
tomary to form associations for the purpose of 
gambling. One man puts in two sous, another five, 
and so on; and whenever a prize is won, much 
arithmetic is called into play to determine the exact 
share of each. I knew a worthy notary in whom the 
poor people of the neighbourhood had unlimited con- 
fidence, and who was very often called upon to decide 
a dispute on this subject, by which I learned what I 
first doubted, that prizes were sometimes won. A 
person indeed must be very unlucky who does not 
now and then win an ambo-^if the man can really 
be called lucky who wins. The Genoese use as 
a common imprecation — '' May you win an ambo in 
the lottery ! " They know very well, that after that 
a man becomes a confirmed gambler, and that 
whether he win or lose, he is equally miserable. 
If he win, he increases his stake, lured on by the 
hope of becoming possessor of fabulous sums : if he 
lose, he sells all he has to retrieve his fortune, 
borrows, begs, steals to get a franc to carry to the 
Banco del Regio Lotto. Men, women, and children 
— ^women especially, — not here and there, but every- 
where — I believe the majority of the population — 
talk, think, dream of nothing else but the Lottery. 
Every event of public or private life is translated by 
them in some extraordinary manner into numbers. 
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At every moment some revelation is made to them 
that must necessarily insure good fortune. All 
roads lead to Rome. All other meditations lead 
inevitably to this one. It would seem as if there 
was no other object in life than to combine five 
numbers on a bit of paper^ and stake money thereon. 
As you hear of nothing but martingales at Aix^ so 
you hear of nothing but ambos at Turin. They 
talk of ambos but they meditate on greater things. 
The cook in the kitchen^ the housemaid^ the porter^ 
the mason^ the carpenter^ the man who comes to 
cure your smoking chimney, the postman, the 
messenger, — all, depend upon it, are thinking of 
nothing but of what they will do if they win a 
quatem — what even if they win an ambo. What 
a waste of time, of energy, of hope ! The gambler 
in the Lottery is like the lover of the dream : his 
mistress is ever before him, almost within grasp; 
but his outstretched arm always falls short, or 
disperses her like a cloud. The more you calculate 
and contrive, the farther off seems success. 

But it is not the lower classes only who play in 
the Lottery. The middle and upper classes dabble 
also in the dangerous game; and many were the 
stories of ruin and misery that were told me. I 
observed, that whilst poor people are content to 
leave the selection of their numbers to chance, and 
throw all prudence aside, except that which teaches 
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them to play for the smallest prize, comfortable 
people, anxious to acquire wealth, perpetually invent 
all manner of cunning schemes by which, as they 
are ready to prove to you, they must infallibly win 
— ^if Chance be only a little civil. But to such spe- 
culators. Chance is always very rude. Their scheme 
fails just where their calculation ceases. It seems 
only rational to suppose, that the man who steadily 
plays on one set of numbers runs a better chance of 
winning at last, than he who jumps about from 
number to number ; yet, practically speaking, it is 
not so. At least I never heard that any of those 
great mathematicians, so learned in the doctrine of 
chances, ever made a fortune by the Lottery. It has 
not been for want of trying in Piedmont. I know 
of a man who lost eighteen thousand francs in a 
very brief space of time. But he was acting with 
people who had grown fantastically cupid. They had 
formed a company for playing simultaneously in all 
the lotteries of Italy and Germany ; and made out to 
their own satisfaction, and that of several other 
persons, that within a given time they must become 
as rich as so many Monte-Cristos. I have no doubt 
it was all right — that the calculation was absolutely 
correct. A dozen philosophers, with intellects made 
keen by avarice, could scarcely make a blunder in a 
sum, however complicated; but, unfortunately, to 
get wealthy in this way it was necessary to have the 
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disposal of wealthy and all these gentlemen became 
poor— of course^ just at the very moment when, had 
they been able to risk once more, they would have 
become immensely rich. Some of them blew their 
brains out, others went mad, others quarrelled. 
There were disagreeable recriminations. But the 
great fact seems to have been, that the various 
lottery-holding governments absorbed five or six 
fortunes. 

A man was once seen by a friend hurrying down 
the street. "Whither are you going?'' — " To see 
the Lottery drawn.'' *' Do you expect to win ?" — 
" Of course." " Have you a ticket ?"— '^ No ; but 
who knows, my dear fellow, what chance may do ?" 
This is a fair satire on the deplorable state of un- 
reasoning expectation to which lottery-gambling 
reduces the mind. 

If a man calls upon you in Turin with a 
particularly radiant face, rubbing his hands, and 
walking on imaginary roses, you may be sure, they 
say, that he has found out an infallible system for 

winning in the Lottery. Madam teUs me, that 

at one time scarcely a week passed that she did not 
have a visit of this kind. Mothers reward tbeir chil- 
dren for good behaviour by staking a franc for them 
in the Lottery. A good report from a confessor is sure 
to be recognised in this way. Many servants would 
rather have a lottery-ticket given them than money. 
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What wonder^ then, if the poorer dasaes, for 
the most part unable to read, with their minds 
at once eiccited and uncultivated, suffering from 
actual want, or spurred by still more painful desire 
of luxury, yield to the fascination of the game? 
Agunst ordinary gambling a finger is pointed. All 
know that it is considered scarcely honourable to 
lose, and shameful to win. The people who propose 
the crime to you are men with black whiskers and 
doubtful jewellery, who whisper their su^estions 
stealthily in your ear, and bear about them an un- 
mistakable atmosphere of knavery ; or else they are 
aristocrats who make laws against small rogues, but 
are privileged, of course, to offend on a great scale. 
In the case of the Lottery, as we have seen, the 
government, which has been regarded for so many 
years as an absolute master, itself invites you to 
play. It solicits you to throw away your hard earn- 
ings at the corner as it were of every street. The 
numbers are drawn, for example, in Turin. Imme- 
diately, they are exhibited in the most prominent 
manner outside the ojflSces. On the other side are 
the last week^s numbers for Genoa. Everything 
is done to attract you and make you taste the ex- 
citement of playing against a powerful government. 
When two numbers have not come out together 
for a long time, in order to tempt people to play. 
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the fact is stated in the windows of the offices, 
thus, — ^'35, 72, an ambo which has not come out 
within memory of man/^ Some poor wretch passes 
by. He persuades himself that there is a fair 
chance those numbers may turn up next week — ^a fair 
chance! — ^nay, almost certainty, which becomes a 
certainty by the time he reaches his home. People 
have been known, under the influence of a strong 
delusion of this kind, to sell or pawn everything 
they possessed, in order to make sure of winning a 
very large sum within twenty-four hours. There is 
the attraction ! You stake your money on Friday 
evening ; and if you have time to go to the Palazzo 
di Citt^ at half-past twelve next day, you know your 
fate. That is an exciting moment. Every one holds^ 
his' ticket in hand. The wheel is turned briskly 
Up comes a number — 21. Some poor wretch's 
heart leaps into his throat. He waves his ticket in 
the air. Among his five numbers there is indeed a 
21. Then comes 40. That will not do. But there 
are three chances more. He wishes he had risked 
ten francs instead of five ; why not twenty ? why not 
a hundred ? The next number is 63. He feels a 
little sick; 71, sicker; 89, he dashes the written 
slip of paper down with a curse, and remembers 
what he has been so often told, that to look for an 
ambo is to bhndfold yourself and feel for a black 
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sheep in a flock of white ones. However^ having 
quarrelled with his wife and beaten his children^ he 
determines^ of course^ to try again next week. 

What time has this man for the grave excitement 
of political life ? Where is his fitness for freedom f 
Yon may reply^ that he is unfit and undeserving; 
and so he is. But the Government is the Mephis- 
tophiles that leads him astray* 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE PIEDMONTESE THEATBE. 

The theatre occupies a great space in the lives of the 
Fiedmontese^ as in the lives of all ItaUans — far too 
great a space considering the peculiar circumstances 
of the countiy. There are few cities in the world, 
containing the same number of inhabitants, so well 
supplied as Turin with places of amusement. Besides 
the Boyal Theatre, only open in Carnival time and 
Lent, there are the Carignan, the Nazionale, the 
theatres of Angennes, Sutera, and Gerbino, with two 
Marionette theatres — Gianduia and San Martiniano. 
There are also several open-air theatres, and a circus 
for fine weather. Bills of them all are posted about 
the streets ; and the more important have great tin 
shields swinging in the centre of the principal 
thoroughfares, by strings crossing from house to 
house, announcing the fact that they are open ; as 
for example : " Carignano : Si rappresenta," &c. • 
The manners of an Italian theatre — and Pied- 
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mont is quite Italy in this respect — are somewliat 
peculiar. In the first place you pay what is ealMl 
the entrain, a fixed sam which admits ypu to the pit, 
but without which yon cannot reach any portion of 
the house^ stalls or boxes. If you intend to go any* 
where besides the pit^ and ha^re not secured a place 
beforehand^ you must take two tickets at die door, 
x>ne representing the entoanoe and another the special 
place selected. I mention these drcnmstances be* 
cause I was myself puzzled at firsts and hare seen 
strangers unacquainted with the language lose tiieir 
temper from not understanding, and faiiey liiey 
were imposed upon. Bachelors resident in Turin 
subsmbe for the season to the pit, and during the 
performance visit the families of their acquaintances 
who have secured boxes. 

In some of the theatres, the pit stretdies up to 
the orehestra; in others there are orchestra stalls, 
but as they are a new invention the proprietors have 
not ventured to extend them right across the house, 
and have only enclosed a square space on one side. 
All the rest of the pit is open to the public, most of 
whom are compelled to stand. In Milan, at the 
Canobiana for example, the arrangement is very 
different, and represents *the political state of the 
country. First comes the orchestra; then follow 
the orchestra stalls ; th^i there is a large division 
for the officers of the foreign garrison, well divided 
c2 
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off; and then^ at last^ an open space with fixed seats, 
where the unfortunate Milanese consent to sit. In 
no Italian theatre have I seen anything like our dress 
circle. Above the pit, and below the loggione or 
galleries, all the house is divided into boxes. The 
great theatre at Turin, which was constructed in 
1740 after the designs of Count Alfieri, contains 
five rows of boxes, a hundred and fifty-two in all, 
beside the royal box in the centre, which forms a vast 
drawing-room. In spite of this division, however, it 
holds two thousand five hundred spectators, and 
ranks in importance with the San Carlo, the Scala, 
and the Carlo Felice. On extraordinary occasions a 
powerful fountain is used for scenic effects. The back 
of the stage opens upon a large court, which enables 
prodigious depth to be sometimes given to the scene, 
and allows of the introduction of horses, cars, and 
vast numbers of supernumeraries. This theatre is 
almost always used for the representation of operas ; 
but La Ristori played Maria Stuarda there once last 
January. 

It is remarked that most of the Italian theatres 
are very ill lighted ; and the reason given is, that 
women like this, for it enables them to spend little 
time over their toilettes ! * If so, Italian women be- 
long to a race sypart. Most probably the twilight 
that astonishes those accustomed to the brilliant 
houses of London and Paris, appears a very gorgeous 
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illumination in a country where tbe people are 
icconomical and even near in their domestic expenses. 
There is no claque in Italy. That ludicrous in- 
vention is abandoned by general consent to our 
French neighbours — who pretend that it supplies the 
place of enthusiasm^ whereas it really supplies the 
place of discernment. A French audience is indeed 
generally so miscellaneous^ and so little endowed with 
that intuitive faculty which makes an English 
audience vibrate like a harp under one sweep of the 
master's hand^ when anything good is said or sung^ 
that without this paid assistance it would either 
remain in puzzled silence^ or always applaud in the 
wrong place. I remember that M. Berlioz^ who has 
A great contempt for our musical capabilities^ some- 
where says^ that the English talk all through an 
opera^ but that if a singer make a false note they are 
instantly pleased and clap their hands ! Neither we 
nor any other people, save the French, however, that 
I am aware of, distrust our own taste so much as not 
to venture approval until the agents of the manager 
give the signal. In Turin the public are their own 
claque. There is coldness enough, it is true, in the 
Teatro Regio. Etiqiiette, like a clammy atmosphere, 
fills the house, and weighs on the spirits of the 
Assembled courtiers. The empty chair of the king even 
keeps them in awe; and when, at the unaccustomed 
tragic representation, Madame Ristori startled them 
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by same of her finest effects, there was a momentary 
hesitation before they ventured to call her forth to 
receive her reward. At the other theatres, how- 
ever, from the Garignan to the Oerbino, the enthu- 
siasm often rises to a prodigious height, passes all 
reasonable limits, and becomes even painful to 
behold. As soon as the curtain falls, however, every 
one seems to forget what has been going on, and 
begins to talk of the events of the day, whilst boys go 
about bawling, ** L'Espero," "Corriere della Sera,^* 
f. e, the evening papers, or " Chi commanda Bot- 
tega?" in other words, "Who wants sweetmeats?^' 
One of the most populai* theatres, open all the 
year round, is the Teatro Gerbino. It is occupied 
without intermission by a succession of companies 
making their usual round through the peninsula; 
for, as in Goldoni's time, comedians remain sta- 
tionary in the cities to which they belong only for 
one season, and then instantly begin to travel to the 
other capitals. The Turin company goes to Venice ; 
the Venetian company comes to Turin. Goldoni^s 
comedies are always played by every company — ^the 
part of Arlechino being sustained by another kind of 
buffoon called Menechino, who wears a sort of 
brown livery and has a flaxen wig and a pig-tail^ 
and speaks the Bergamosque dialect. I saw a 
capital Menechino in the " Servant of Two Mas- 
ters.^' New pieces are constantly produced to 
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introduce this character^ who is in fact our Low- 
Comedy man^ not concealed under a variety of 
dresses^ but always in the same dress^ though in 
different situations. 

Comedy^ however^ is not the chief favourite of 
the Gerbino. What that audience likes is a good 
stirring drama, with terrible displays of physical 
passion. It does not care much for tableaux. A 
man overwhelmed with despair, gasping for breath, 
staggering to and fro, uttering inarticulate cries, 
yelling, beating his forehead, tearing his hair, burst* 
ing into tears, being struck dumb or senseless — ^that 
is what they like to see. 

Any actor that can do that kind of thing 
tolerably well is sure of immense popularity. I 
have seen the whole house blanched with terror — I 
have heard women utter cries of anguish and shriek 
to be taken away, without the least intention al 
going, whilst Alessandro Monti was going through 
some of his terrible contortions. Be it observed, 
however, the applause is never critical ; but bettw 
than that. It comes down just after the illusion 
has been real, when a genuine sentiment has been 
appealed to. The actor who plays the villain has a 
most ungrateAil task. However clever he may be, 
he is never applauded except when he falls dead, 
being shot by some virtuous hero, or by his own 
hand. The pit hates him, and seems sometimes in- 
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clined^ when the catastrophe is a little delayed^ to 
take the law into its own hands. 

Actors^ in Piedmont, do not seem to be parti- 
cularly content with the kind of popularity they 
acquire. Unless they belong to what are called 
" good families," or marry into them, they are rarely 
admitted into society ; or, at any rate, are treated 
with lordly contempt. Their gains, also, are in- 
sufficient. Some excitement was created in the 
theatre-going world, last December, by the circula- 
tion, in manuscript,, of a spirited letter of Gustave 
Modena, a very celebrated Italian performer, who 
had had opportunities of feeling the effects of over- 
weening Fiedmontese pride. It was written on the 
occasion of the breaking off of a negociation for an 
engagement at the theatre of Guneo. 

« B knows how often I have told him, that 

I would prefer selling beans, rags, or polenta, or 
playing the shoe-black or the facchino for two francs 
a-day, than wander through the cities of the provinces 
acting on the terms usually proposed. The munici- 
palities excuse their meanness, by saying that the 
people can't afford to pay much; but this is not 
their real reason, which is no other than the greedy 
parsimony of the rich, who think it very amusing to 
come and loll and gossip in the boxes, and very con- 
descending to throw a few centimes to the actor. 
They haggle for subscriptions, wanting to obtain 
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them for less than lights would cost them if they 
stayed at home ; and come by twos and threes to 
the theatre^ dove capiscono un como e nan capiscono 
un fico — which they don't understand a bit, — ^insist- 
ing, moreover, on introducing a couple of servants 
gratis! — No; no; 1 would rather, stay and roast 
chestnuts in my hermitage of Torre di Lucema." 

The Royal Sardinian Company of Actors was 
established in 182i, by Carlo Felice, who would 
perhaps have made a good manager, in imitation of 
the company of the Theatre Fran^ais. It included 
the celebrated Carlotta Marchionni, one of the 
greatest actresses of modem times ; and yet whose 
chief title to public gratitude is that she gave lessons 
to Adelaide Ristori. La Marchionni was born in 
Tuscany, in one of the latter years of last century. 
Her father and mother were on the stage ; and we 
need not be surprised, therefore, that her first 
appearance was as an infant prodigy. Madame de 
Stael happened to be at Milan a little later, when 
the young actress's talent had more developed itself, 
and expressed a desire to see her in the part of 
Mirrha. In two months, La Marchionni, though 
quite a girl, created the part and founded an undying 
reputation. The enthusiasm she excited has only 
been equalled by that which saluted her pupil on 
the first revelation of her genius in Paris. Madame 
de Stael, writing to Silvio Pellico, proclaimed the 
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young Marchionni to possess the tragic art in its 
utmost perfection. This was what^ perhaps^ excited 
him to compose the " Francesca da Eimini/^ which 
La Marchionni also played with immense applause. 

Her career from that time forward was one con- 
tinued triumph. All cities contended for the honour 
of possessing her. She came early to Turin^ and 
was performing at the Th6fttre d'Angennes on the 
famous night of February^ 1821'^ when the first 
signal of revolution was given by the appearance of 
several students in the pit wearing the red cap. 

In the year 1502^ medals were struck in honour 
of the actress Isabella Andreini. The same honour 
has been paid to Garlotta Marchionni. Milan set 
the example; Bologna followed it. Turin has 
caused her bust to be executed. 

These are great triumphs for an artiste ; and I am 
glad to say that La Marchionni, although she judi- 
ciously withdrew from the stage in 1840, when she 
thought her powers were failing, still lives to enjoy 
them. Everybody speaks of her with respect. Few 
great reputations know how to retire so well. 

The press has been so fuU, lately, of accounts 
and criticisms of Madame Ristori del Grillo, the 
worthy successor of La Marchionni, that I cannot 
expect to add anything thereto. She is, without 
doubt, one of the greatest of living artistes, and as 
estimable in private as she is admirable in public life. 
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Although conceded the highest rank among 
Italian actresses^ her real greatness was not admitted 
beyond the Alps until it was discovered accidentally 
in Paris. I noticed^ upon her return from that 
triumphant voyage^ a decided unwillingness, at firsts 
to accept the verdict of the French capital. The 
enthusiasm^ however, went on gradually increasing; 
and in Turin, as in all parts of Italy, I believe that 
La Ristori now holds her true rank. 

Piedmont, though it has so recently identified 
itself with Italy^ has made many worthy contributions 
to Italian literature. It is impossible to speak of 
the drama without referring to // Gran Astiffiano,. 
the great citizen of Asti^ Yittorio Alferio; with him 
tragic writing in Italy may be said almost to have 
begun and ended. But he was more than a tragic 
writer ; he was a great reformer. The influence of 
his writings has been immense — far greater^ perhaps^ 
in the remainder of the peninsula^ than in his own 
country. He gave tone not only to the language 
which he was not born to speak^ but to the charac- 
ter of a people to which he scarcely belonged. He 
wound up the Italian mind to a higher pitch than 
it had ever reached since the old republican times. 
This is an instance^ but no isolated one^ of the en* 
during influence of old traditions in certain localities 
of Piedmont. 

Asti inherited a sort of public opinion in favour 
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of liberty. It was compelled to put on an oatside of 
servileness, as the Genoese are now compelled to put 
on an outside of moderation. But then in Asti, as 
now in Genoa, there was the memory ever present of 
a former state, from which the fall had been grievous. 
The great Astigian was the incarnation, as it were, 
of the municipal tradition. The passion of liberty 
was in his blood as a fever. Before he could reason, 
he felt Republicanism. All his actions were those of 
a nature not born for the yoke. Even in his vices 
there was nothing mean or commonplace or imitative. 
Such a man in Piedmont under its stiflF-necked 
sovereigns, who resembled schoolmasters, except that 
they taught nothing, was, however, too much out of 
place. He was in everybody's way — could not move 
without hustling a prejudice, or treading on a moral 
corn. Therefore he pulled himself up as it were by 
the roots, and transplanted himself to another soil. He 
went to Tuscany to learn Tuscan, and taught the 
Tuscans many things they knew not previously. It 
may be presumption in me to suggest such an idea, 
but I think it has sometimes seemed to me that in 
Alfieri's language there are traces not of Piedmontese 
diction, but of Piedmontese tone — a reminiscence of 
the rough, abrupt,, picturesque movement of the 
patois. However, if this be the case. Piedmont left 
that impression on its self-exiled son and no other. 
It can scarcely even now claim him as its own. He 
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went forth from. it partly because no Fiedmontese 
was allowed to print without royal authority. It was 
difficult even to travel. Of late, it is true^ and es- 
pecially since 1848^ the Subalpine literary world 
begin to claim Alfieri ; now, for the first time, has 
that strange tragedy of '' Saul " been allowed to be 
played publicly in the theatres. I shall not here say 
more of this great writer, who, although almost 
destitute of grace and poetry, must ever be ranked 
only as little lower than Dante, on a level with 
Petrarch, Ariosto, or Tasso. His name belongs 
rather to Italy than to Piedmont. 

Piedmont has produced two tragic writers besides 
Alfieri, namely, Silvio Pellico and Carlo Marenco, 
whose chief works are now familiar to all — " Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,^' and " Pia dei Tolomei/' Silvio 
Pellico is perhaps best known to the English reader by 
his " Prisons^' — that is, by the very work which de- 
stroyed his popularity with Italian youth, and proved 
to them that in Spielburg the Jesuits had done their 
work upon his mind. Marenco is the least cele- 
brated of the tragic writers He died young — in the 
flower of his age, indeed. It is generally believed 
that he had no opportunity to develop all his power. 
He left three unpublished tragedies ; one of which 
is an ^'Amaldo da Brescia,'^ which he composed 
before the "Amaldo'' of Nicolini. People who 
have read these posthumous works agree in praising 
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them highly ; and it is asserted that the '^ Arnaldo'^ is 
the best of Mareaco^s tragedies. They remain in 
manuscript, however; for there is no publisher 
sufficiently enterprising in Turin to undertake the 
risk of bringing out such high literary compositions. 

Comedy has recently been cultivated in PieduKmt 
by Federici and Marchiosio. The comedy '^ I Gavali^ 
d^Industria/' by the latter^ is a work that merits 
revival. His other productions are praised for a cer* 
tain regularity of conduct and simplicity of intrigue; 
but the language is obscure, and the whole exhibits 
more study and artifice than inspiration. 

But Piedmont has another remarkable man to 
mention in her list of dramatic writers, Alberto Nota, 
who died in 1848, aged seventy-three. During more 
than forty years he had been supplying the theatres 
of Piedmont, and indeed of all Italy, with a perpetual 
succession of new pieces. Since Goldoni ceased to 
write, nothing very remarkable in the shape of 
comedy had been produced in Italy. The taste of 
the pubhc, indeed, had been turned to the drama of 
blood or sentiment. Nota attempted with partial 
success to revive genuine comedy. He was blamed, 
however, for imitating too servilely the manner of 
Goldoni. *^La Lusinghiera^' is the comedy of 
Nota which had the greatest success. It continues 
still to be played. La Kistori plays it often. 

Brofferio has also written some comedies distin- 
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gnished for naturalness and vivacity. His ^^ Salvator 
Bosa '^ and his " Mio Gngino " have kept possession 
of the stage. The latter was played with applause 
last season. It is^ however, an agreeable and spark- 
ling proverb rather than a comedy. 

Giacometti is the most fertile of Fiedmontese 
dramatic writers. He is the author of seventy pro- 
ductions, nearly all of which have been successfuL 
^' La Donna'' and *' La Donna in Seconde Nozze'' are 
two dramas which have acquired much reputation^ 
and are rich in effects. They are well conceived and 
well written. Giacometti is not yet exhausted, and 
still continues to write for the stage. They say he 
is determined to equal Goldoni, at least in the num- 
ber of his productions, and that he is particularly 
envious of Lope de Vega. 

D' Aste has composed two or three tragedies, which 
have been well received; and David Chiossone is 
the author of two or three dramas written feelingly, 
and which have been very successful, especially in 
the popular theatres. 

The young writers who now excite expectation 
are Leopoldo Marenco, son of Carlo Marenco, and 
the Genoese, Danco and Botto. Marenco began 
with the tragedy of " Isabella Orsini." To this suc- 
ceeded "Fra Jacobo Bussolari;'' and finally, '^La 
Ficcarda Donati,'' which has been played several 
times at the Carignan theatre. 
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Among the Fiedmontese dramatic writers most 
worthy of mention is Constantine Begis^ of Mon- 
dovi. He died a few years ago from an affection of 
the heart — very youngs and much lamented by all^ 
on account of the greatness of his power and the 
peculiar sweetness of his mind. Though poor and ill, 
he always refused to sell his pen to power^ but wrote 
dramas and romances for his livelihood^ and spent 
his sad time without any other consolation than his 
political faith. A cheerful philosophy seems to 
fight in his works with despair. The drama called 
'^ L^Egoismo ^^ is a powerful production, directed 
against what he conceives to be the prevailing vice 
of the age. 

As was to have been expected, however, dramatic 
performances yield up the palm at Turin, as in all 
parts of Italy, to music and the ballet. Fiddlers 
and dancers always excite more enthusiasm than 
the interpreters of the most elevated productions of 
the human mind — as these, it is true, obtain wider 
celebrity and provoke greater applause than patriots 
or philosophers of any kind. Reputation through- 
out Italy seems to spread exactly in proportion as 
the faculty that demands it is frivolous and inde- 
pendent of mental excellence ; and Fiedmont seems 
determined, in this respect at least, .to be pre- 
eminently Italian. Music is an exquisite accom- 
pUshment and a beautiful art; but the frantic 
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admiration felt by some people for its professors 
seems to me the evidence of a mind more deeply 
immersed than usual in matter. At any rate^ those 
who can so rapturously appreciate pretty sounds are 
generally little capable of understanding the value 
of words ; and as speech affords the chief element 
in the definition of our species, I may be permitted 
to place merely ''musical people^' on the extreme 
verge of humanity towards the frontiers of beastdom. 
I know that in so saying I expose myself to all 
manner of sneers and witty retorts, — "The man 
that has no music/^ &c. But I have all political 
philosophers and stem moralists on my side. Ob- 
serve in private life: whenever you meet an indi- 
vidual whose occupation or chief pleasure is music ; 
who talks much of Erard; who pesters you with 
his opinion that Beethoven and Shakespeare are on 
the same level; who produces a Jew's harp, or 
any other instrument, in the midst of conversation, 
and proposes a " little rational amusement,^' be sure 
he will take an opportunity of telling you that he 
does not care about poUtics, — that is to say, is 
indifferent to the general interests of humanity. 
It is my private conviction that every man in a 
free country who tells you that he doesn't care 
about politics, makes a profession of dishonesty — 
because he profits by the advantages without sharing 
the fatigues of freedom : but this is not the thesis I 

VOL. II. D 
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would now maintam. I speak especially of Italy, 
and must attribute a considerable amount of its 
misfortunes and degradation to the prevalence of 
catgut and squalling. What can you expect of a 
people amongst whom all the youth^ almost without 
exception^ take their chief delight at the Opera, and 
who are ever ready to crawl at the feet of the first 
woman whom nature has endowed with a sweet voice ? 
If musical individuals douH care about politics, no 
more do musical nations. We know how to make 
a tenor. To procure him worshippers, you must 
apply the same process to the mind. What nonsense 
has lately been talked about the genius of singers I 
mere excuses for contemptible enthusiasm. There 
have been singers with intellectual faculties, but 
there have been others as successful bordmug on 
idiocy. See how they disregard the words of the 
libretto, and substitute ofttimes an unmeaning gabble 
just in the places where their own peculiar qualities 
are made most manifest 1 

The Opera is a fit place for idle people, courtiers, 
and slaves ; but for earnest men, who have a great 
and immediate task before them, it can have no 
charms. I am glad to see this opinion trying to 
introduce itself iato Piedmont. Many of the leading 
Liberals have purposely kept away from all {daces of 
public amusement since 1849. ^' On ^amuse trap 
id" said one of them to me with a sigh. It is 
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worth observing tbat before the last French Rerolu* 
tion, and for some years after, young men in Paris 
had almost ceased to dance, being too occupied ¥rith 
serious thoughts. Now they have resumed their old 
habits, and bob up and down as before. It is a 
moral satisfaction to know that they pay the piper. 

Whilst I was at Turin a tremendous success was 
achieved by Maria Piccolomini, who is now in London, 
this year. She certainly sings charmingly, and acts 
better still; but her popularity is in part, perhaps, 
due to extraneous causes. She was bom at Sienna 
in Tuscany, in 1834, and is therefore still in the 
bloom of youth and, without flattery, of beauty. Her 
family belongs to the highest order of Italian nobiUty, 
and in its time has produced two Popes and innu« 
merable Cardinals, one of whom is still living. 

We need not be surprised, therefore, that much 
opposition was made to the young Maria Piccolomini 
when she expressed her wish to go upon the stage. 
From her earliest years she exhibited great power 
and intelligence, and applied herself with indefati- 
gable zeal to musical studies. Her vocation was a 
real one, and after some time her family acceded to 
her wishes. She made her debut at Florence with 
extraordinary success, and then went to Pisa and to 
Rome. In the latter city especially she " created a 
fury,^' as they say — ^that is, the people went mad about 

her, and proclaimed her to be one of the greatest 
d2 
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cantatrice of Italy. Her splendid social position 
enables ber to take a very high ton with an impresario. 
She sings not for money^ bat for fame; she goes where 
she likes. An unblemished private reputation^ com- 
bined with her high birth, enables her to enter all so- 
cieties. It is true that high birth is sufficient to this 
end, and that the other qualification is superogatory. 

Last autumn. La Piccolomini sang for the first 
time at the Carignan Theatre in Turin — choosing for 
her debut " LaTraviata^' of the Master Verdi, based 
on the " Dame aux Camillas.'' The libretto is very 
bad, and the scenes are cut down in representation 
so as in fact to tell no story at all. As the words 
however disappear entirely in dramatic singings and 
are an encumbrance — ought^ indeed, to be replaced 
by a series of sweet-sounding syllables — on the 
same principle that young ladies in England choose 
to sing in Italian or German^ or any other language^ 
that neither they nor their hearers understand — it 
is very little matter what the libretto says. If I were 
a musician^ I would invent a new kind of Opera, with 
one principal character, a narrator, who should call 
upon his supporters^ basses, barytones, sopranos^ 
tenors^ and choruses^ when in want of them — and 
thus relieve the stage from all dramatic bustle. 

However, La Piccolomini succeeded prodigiously 
at Turin. The elegant young gentlemen from 
Under the Porticoes thought it necessary to be almost 
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epileptic on the occasion. I never saw anything more 
offensive, and was glad to be told that many of the 
youths in the pit whom I took for hairdressers and 
waiters were idle slips of aristocracy. 'Tis no matter 
what they say or do. But, after all, the enthusiasm 
was contagious ; and as the season went on every one 
almost was guilty. But Maria Ficcolomini warbled and 
warbled away, and seemed so happy and proud that it 
was really delightful to see her. She was not aware, 
at first, of the mischief she was doing. At length, 
however, when the last night of her engagement 
came, and the absurd musical mob took the horses 
from her carriage and proposed to drag her to her 
hotel, she understood everything, and her fine spirit 
revolted. She gained more esteem by that admirable 
spontaneous movement, than all her nightingale per- 
formances. Standing on the steps of the theatre with 
flushed face and flashing eyes, she hurriedly declared 
that she would not change her Turinese friends into 
beasts of burden, exhorted them to think of more 
serious things — '^ altri doveano essere gli studii dei 
gtovani Italiani/' — and as many empty-headed people 
bawled instead of listening, ran back into the house, 
escaped by a side-door, and returned home on foot. 
The crowd followed her, and shouted for some hours 
under her windows, for it had lashed itself up into 
an excitement that resembled drunkenness. There 
is but one situation in which a man looks more degraded 
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than when suffering from musical frenzy. A shutter 
was cautiously opened aloft^ and something white 
appeared. A yell went down the street of Porticoes. 
They thought it was Maria come out to greet them 
once more. An old cook had been wakened from 
his slumbers^ and had thought perhaps that the 
Austrians were in the city. After this disappointment 
nothing could appease the Bellimbusti but the appear- 
ance of La Piccolomini herself. She came out upon the 
balcony^ and signed for silence. The street was hushed 
at once^ like the pit when she was accustomed to war- 
ble her death-song. She thanked them with emotion 
for their applause^ said that the happiest days of her 
life had been spent in Turin — because a woman is 
always happy when admired — but did not allow them 
to disperse without recommending them once more 
to enjoy music^ but to reserve their enthusiasm for 
nobler things. The crowd cheered — it was th^e to 
cheer — but some went away annoyed^ others pensively. 
Next day the Liberal journals lauded La Piccolomini 
to the skies^ thanked her for her magnanimity, and 
reminded the cowed youth of the city that the en- 
couragement of such extravagant demonstrations was 
among the means by which Austria succeeds in 
enervating and emasculating the youth of Milan and 
Venice. 
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CHAPTER III. 

.TRADITIONS OF PIEDMONT. 

The materials for the study of national character do 
not lie on the surface. Historical events^ howerer 
carefdlly scrutinised^ are by no means sufficient. 
Man^ in his public capacity^ acts pretty much in the 
same way— or seems to act ; for we can only descry 
his motives through the language of chroniclers and 
historians^ who rarely invent phrases as the receptacle 
of fiacts, but modify facts to get them into phrases 
already made. Nothing is so rare to meet as a page 
of writing where the words are transferred^ as it 
were^ direct from nature. A few dozen conventional 
forms of expression are used by ordinary narrators to 
dothe all the million varieties of action. The men 
they speak ci disappear behind their names. 

I expected to collect a good many legends and 

traditions in Piedmont^ because from these we may 

. best guess the mental conformation of a people. 

Every man takes something of the character of the 
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house he lives in; the priest^ the beadle^ and the 
prince^ walk as if they knew that the roof was very 
far above them ; the peasant^ you can see^ has often 
struck his forehead against the lintel of the doorway. 
Songs^ and narratives, and stories, therefore, that 
have long dwelt in the mind of a nation, tell you 
much of how that mind is formed. Perhaps it may 
be proved to be a characteristic of the Piedmontese 
mind, that it is the barest of traditions of any in 
Europe. I could hear of none that were interesting. 
The people have no tendency to make passionate 
stories out of the events that pass around them, and 
stir the lives of their fellow-citizens. There is no 
national love-story. I could not hear that any Helo'ise, 
any Laura, any Beatrice, even any Madame de Warens, 
had sighed or sorrowed upon that level plain between 
the hills. Tasso lived there, without loving; Alfieri 
found nothing to love but a courtezan, whose name 
he is ashamed to mention. These may be accidents. 
But why is it that the people have no tender narra- 
tives of their own ? 

In the mortuary registers of the church of the 
Gonsolata we find it noted, that on the 31st of 
May, 1629, "was buried the daughter of Signor 
Count Bombazino, the most beautiful lady that had 
lived in those times.^^ Why should not there be 
some legend of this Lady Bombazine ? Just before, 
had been interred Piero Magliano of Mondovi, called 
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the " Blind/' " who played exquisitely on the harp ! '* 
In any other country we should have had some 
wonderful story of this musician. Piedmont states 
his existence and his talents^ and forgets him^ — does 
not allow its fancy to work in the slightest degree. 

There ought to be some odd stories about Tiene^ 
the Dwarf of Maria Gristina; but we only know 
that he died in the Hospital of Knights, and was 
buried in November, 1623, in the church of San 
Paolo. No doubt, better materials exist for painting 
the Court of Maria Gristina than have been yet 
used. This said Tiene should occupy a corner com- 
mensurate with his size. 

Monsii di Druent — as was popularly called the 
engineer Gian Francesco Baroncelli da Ottavio Pro- 
vana, count of Draent — was an odd angular figure, 
belonging to the end of the seventeenth century. 
He was imprisoned for some reason by Madame 
Beale, and perhaps had his mind unhinged by con- 
finement. . On gaining his liberty, however, he at 
first only spent a portion of his immense wealth in 
building a splendid palace and adorning it with 
costly paintings. He had an only daughter, of whom 
he seemed very proud; and whose prospects occupied 
him. Instead of waiting, as was the custom, for 
some one to ask her in marriage, he looked around 
and proposed for her to the young Marchese Falletti 
di Castagnole, who pleased him because instead of 
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ooming into the city to live^ like the new nobility^ he 
kept apart in his castle^ surrounded by his clients 
and servants. He did not ask his daughter if she 
was pleased^ but arranged matters without consult- 
ing her. It so happened, however, that when the 
betrothed young people beheld one another for the 
first time, they were inflamed with love. At this 
interesting period the legend becomes confused and 
unsatisfactory. 

Why did their mutual passion displease Monsu 
di Druent ? Are we, without knowing it, in contact 
with another Cenci ? Strange unexplained circum- 
stances made the marriage seem inauspicious. The 
ceremony was celebrated with great pomp, and a ball 
was given, to which were invited the king and the 
greater part of the court. The bride wore a necklace 
of pearls of immense value, lent to her for the occa^ 
sion, and according to the custom of Piedmont, by 
Anne of Orleans, duchess of Savoy. Whilst the 
dance was at its height, the great staircase of the 
palace gave way. No one perished, but great was 
the alarm. Every one fled ; and, in a brief space, the 
whole building was deserted. Certainly something 
tragic and terrible happened, which it was not 
proper to publish. Soleri, in a diary of events that 
took place during his time, drily tells all these cir- 
enmstances, and adds two others that do not seem to 
have any connexion. The pearl necklace was lost 
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in the hubbub^ but was found on the morrow under 
the ruins of the staircase ; and Monsii di Bruent 
from that time forward forbade the bride to see the 
young husband^ with whom she was in love^ so that 
she died miserably of grief in the flower of her age, 
on the 24th of February, 1701. Here is material 
for a novelist of ingenuity. How provoking that 
popular rumour has not, at least, invented some 
explanation of this story ! 

The Piedmontese seem particularly fond of re- 
cording, without developments, certain suggestive 
incidents. They say that many pathetic adventures 
signalled the appearance of the plague in 1630, but 
the only one they think worth repeating is, that two 
children, one of three and one of four years of age, 
having lost their parents, wandered about the streets 
tmtil they felt the disease coming on, when they em- 
braced one another and so died. A driver of a dead- 
cart found them in this situation at the door of a 
house opposite the church of the Trinity, and without 
nnlocking their little arms, threw them upon a heap 
of corpses, and went away. What then ? One feels 
that this ought at any rate to be the groundwork 
of some popular '' complaint,^' some doggrel song — 
but no : there the fact is, make of it what you like. 

During this plague, at Bemasco, only eight 
persons remained alive, at Busea only four. Half the 
Vaudois were swept away. At Saluzzo, two-thirds 
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of the people^ and most of the priests and monks, 
were carried away; and the fact is recorded without 
pity or exaltation. 

Here is another fragment of a story. On the 27th 
of Fehruary, 1662, a young nobleman was crossing 
the Piazza San Carlo in a litter. Just as he had come 
in front of the palace of the Baron di Card^, not far from 
the church of the Carmelites, there came from be- 
neath the portico another young man, who approached 
the litter, and invited its occupant to descend. He 
did so. They exchanged a few words, and then drew 
swords j and the new-comer stabbed the other 
through and through just above the right nipple. 
He then fled. Some passers-by raised up the 
wounded man, who took two steps, turned pale, 
trembled ,and died. Well ! Why, the victim in this 
duel, says M. Cibrario, was Francesco Gerolamo 
Temengo, count of Mussano, son-in-law of the 
President Truchi. A long name and description. 
What more ? The aggressor was the Cavalieri 
Vittorino Bernardino Scaglia de' Conti di Verrua. 
He was condemned by default to decapitation ; 
but whether he was ever caught, or what became 
of him, or what was the reason of the quarrel, we 
learn not. 

There is something more clear and connected 
in the story of the Marchese di Fleury. In the next 
jpalace to his lived a beautiful lady, who was loved by 
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the Duke of Savoy ; and became in fact his mistress 
and the mother of Christina^ afterwards princess of 
Masserano. The story is told by M. Gibrario^ who 
speaks of course with awful respect of princely 
amours. He tells us that the Marchese di Fleury had 
the insolence to love the same lady as the duke ; and 
the still greater insolence to be well received by him. 
In order to carry on their intercourse more commo- 
diously^ they had a secret door made between the 
contiguous palaces. Matters flowed very smoothly 
for some time. Sut at last a French groom^ named 
Comavin, being discharged, went to Valentino^ to 
inform the duke of what was going on. Cast-off 
servants are the most dangerous enemies we have. 
As luck would have it, however, the duke was ill ; 
and the revelation was made to the first page, who 
gave it a crooked direction and carried it back to the 
lady, by whom it was of course communicated to 
Fleury. A few days afterwards. May 6, 1666, some 
fishermen found upon the banks of the Stura a mur- 
dered man, who proved to be Cornavin, the treacherous 
Frenchman. An investigation took place, and it 
became known that this unfortunate wretch had been 
seized by Fleury, with the assistance of some archers, 
in the Piazza San Carlo, conducted to a country-house 
he possessed at the Maddaleno, and then taken out 
by the archers alone to a wood, where, because he cried 
and tried to run away, they killed him ! Fleury and 
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his accomplices were arrested. The latter^ of course, 
were condemned and hanged, and we hear no more 
about them. But Fleury was a man of rank, and so 
the circumstance was taken into account that he 
had not given very precise orders. He was therefore 
only condemned to the galleys for life. This was a 
light punishment in those days to wealthy men, who 
had the privilege of buying their pardon. Fleury 
offered a hundred thousand scudi for his liberty. 
The duke ^'magnanimously'^ refused, and commuted 
his punishment to exile. It is a curious illustration 
of the morality bred in courts, that the narrator falls 
into ecstasies at this generosity, and forgetting all 
about the barbarous murder of the wretched groom 
sees only the forgiveness of the man who had taken 
a mistress from a king. The letter in which this 
gracious act is announced, he considers worthy of 
eternal preservation. Still more curious, however, 
is the other letter, of the duke to the Jesuit Granoa 
at Rome, asking for absolution for " the vanity he 
felt at having been so good as to pardon offences so 
opposed to love, friendship, and duty.'' The murdered 
groom on the bank of the Stura, with the pistol-shot 
and the knife- wounds in him, was of course unworthy 
of ducal thought. 

We can hardly accept as traditions the queer stories 
in circulation about the Count of St. Vital, a sort of 
aristocratic buffoon, to whom everything foolish said 
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or done is ascribed. One day his servant went to a 
dentist^ and he afterwards went himself. The operator 
charged three francs, which the Count thought exor- 
bitant. 

''How much did he make you pay, Fedelf in* 
quired he of his man, on reaching home. 

" Thirty sous/' was the answer. 

Feeling that he had been done, the astute Count 
returned to the dentist, sat himself in the chair, and 
pointing out a perfectly wholesome tooth, insisted on 
having it drawn. Severe wrenching was necessary ; 
but St. Vital never winced. When the operation 
was concluded he went away with bleeding jaws, but 
chuckling and saying, '^ Now we are quits. I am 
not to be cheated of thirty sous.'' 

On another occasion he was invited to Court j 
and having never received that honour before, made 
inquiries how he should dress. They told him that 
white silk stockings were absolutely necessary. When 
the hour came it rained hard, and some wags sent 
a sedan-chair with the bottom knocked out. The 
Count of St. Vital walked all the way in his white 
stockings to the palace through the mud, and arrived 
there splashed like a poodle. 

The only copious narratives of past times to be 
found in Turinese records are those which refer to reli- 
gious occurrences, miracles, and so forth. The infants 
Donna Maria and Donna Catterina of Savoy, daugh- 
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ten of the great Carlo Emmanuel I.^ were, we are 
told^ the example and the edification of Turin. 
Neglecting worldly pomp and the royal marriages 
offered them^ they gave themselves up entirely to 
monastic observances ; and during the last days of the 
Carnival^ when everybody else was in a frebzy of joy, 
used to retire with their ladies into a chamber, where 
they all indulged in flagellation. The king one day 
passed near the door with his principal courtiers, 
and hearing the sound of the blows, did not rush in 
and stay this ferocious work, but said with an air of 
compunction, ^'Listen to the graceful music and 
delicious harmony which our daughters and their 
ladies are producing ! " These two unfortunate prin- 
cesses at length assumed the habit of the third Fran- 
ciscan order. Before leaving Turin, they beheld two 
angels in a church. They were separated at Biella, 
where died Maria, whose hair was of the colour of 
cinders, and who was followed to the grave by people 
anxious to touch her, believing her to be a saint. 
The other sister passed the rest of her life in pil- 
grimages. 

Old Memoirs relate, that in 1453 the territory of 
Exilles in the valley of Oulx, which then belonged 
to Dauphiny, was sacked — on which occasion a sacri- 
legious soldier entered the church and laid hands on 
the cup which contained the consecrated host. He put 
it with other goods into a valise, which he placed on 
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a mule and set out for Lombardy. In passing throagh 
Turin, the said mule stumbled before the church of 
San Silvester, and was unable to rise. The yalise 
broke open and the cup appeared with the host, 
which suddenly rose into the air encircled by shining 
rays, and remained aloft until the bishop, Ludovico 
di Bomagnano, came in a procession with all his 
clergy, and received 'it humbly in a golden chalice. 
All these circumstances are authenticated by a variety 
of documents, one of which, preserved in the archives 
of the city, is actually signed by a notary, Tommaso 
VaUe. 

But if I were to set down all the wonderful and 
miraculous circumstances that have happened in and 
about Turin, and are devoutly believed and repeated 
by the credulous people, so unimaginative in secular 
matters, I should have much to do. The whole city 
is full of churches and convents, each of which has 
a most copious history. I heard also all manner of 
references to good and holy individuals, whose good- 
ness and holiness seem chiefly to have led them to 
make gifts and legacies to the Church. But eccle- 
siastical traditions, referring to recent times, are 
^ways so meagre and uncoloured as to be less inte- 
resting even than official history. Decidedly there is 
no possibility of giving a romantic character to any 
narrative of tHe past times of Piedmont. Are we to 
infer from all this that the people are unpoetical, 
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matter-of-fact^ and practical 7 I am afraid that thia 
is something like the truth. At least this inference 
would accord with the results of my personal obser- 
vation. How different from genuine Italians are 
those Fiedmontese^ who have probably come down 
from the hiUs to the plain^ like the alluvium on which 
they glean their harvests ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONSTITUTIONALISM IN ITALY. 

The habits of society in Fiediaont are rather Italian 
than French. There are a very few sahms regularly 
open for the reception of miscellaneous Tisitors. 
Some of the representatives of foreign states, and a 
few of the deputies, make a practice of being at 
home on most evenings ; and half-a-dozen people 
generally drop in and take tea, read the French 
papers, and chat on the topics of the day. A want 
of more animated society is, however, beginning to 
be felt. 

I heard several complaints that there was no Op- 
portunity for a rapid interchange of ideas, or for ex- 
ercising the mind in dialectic skirmishes. From 
what I saw, I believe the Piedmontese are eminently 
fitted to shine in conversation. They have some of 
the vivacity of the South, and are just sufficiently 
grave not to run the risk of allowing a discussion 
to degenerate into a brawl. There is a certain as- 
b2 
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sumption of saperiority sometimes not pleasant^ and 
which has many political inconveniences. Bat in 
spite of this the Piedmontese are an amiable people ; 
for they are genuine. Politicians and diplomatists^ 
as in other countries^ are often fond of pursuing 
tortuous ways; but the national characteristic seems 
to be honesty. 

It is perhaps wrong to judge too much by one's 
own personal experiences; but, although I was 
strongly provoked to criticise the pretensions of the 
Piedmontese government to the Hegemoneia of Italy, 
and came away far less favourably impressed with 
the Piedmontese idea than I was when I arrived, 
yet my pervading sentiment with reference to the 
people is one of esteem and affection. This sen- 
timent does not prevent my seeing, or thinking 
I see, innumerable weak points in their character. 
On the contrary, regard for them has served to in- 
tensify my observation. I should not have turned 
my glance so attentively on an object that excited 
aversion or indifference. 

It does not enter into my plan to describe the 
details of private intercourse I enjoyed with eminent 
Piedmontese. I can only regret that in several cases, 
if I were to mention names, I should be compelled 
to mix up expressions of gratitude and respect with 
remarks that cannot be pleasant or even tolerable. 
I was indeed so strongly impressed by the contrast 
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of the feelings excited by the same class of persons, 
when observed under their social aspect, and when 
they presented themselves as the receptacles of a 
particular order of ideas, that I began almost to 
understand how some people can be sceptical in 
politics. It seems at first sight impossible that 
detestable doctrines can be held by amiable in- 
dividuals. But the absurdity exists ; and as without 
a good dose of indignation it is impossible to discuss 
the aflTairs of this world in an effective manner, I 
try to steel myself against the weakness of con- 
founding principles with persons, and sparing the 
one for the sake of the other. No, it never can 
be respectable to do in politics what the CathoUes 
do in religion. They substitute a man once for all 
in the place of an idea ; believe in the priest more 
than in the dogma; flout the mystery from behind 
the cross, and reduce it to a mere bit of ivory en- 
dowed with magical power. 

The Piedmontese courtiers, whilst affecting to be 
hberal, have chosen the House of Savoy as their 
symbol and their guide; and take their opinions 
direct from the palace without question, implicitly. 
How they would look, if blasphemy were uttered 
in their presence, I do not know; but I cannot 
conceive any expression of horror more marked than 
that which any irreverent allusion to their king 
excites. To attack him in their presence would of 
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course be highly improper ; but it is necessary to 
be devout and demure as soon as the syllables Victor 

Emmanuel are uttered ! As to Charles Albert 

but I must not say, on this particular occasion, what 
I should venture to say in few salom of Turin. 

The population of Piedmont has had a remarkable 
range of experience. A few very old men remember 
the ancient rigime^ and can tell you stories of what 
happened when revolutionary ideas first made their 
way into the country. But the starting-point of most 
of the elders — ^the grey-headed who are looked up to 
for their experience in the centre of each circle — is of 
course the Napoleonic era. These, unless they belong 
to the aristocratic class which emigrated or sulked at 
that period, will almost invariably tell you that Pied- 
mont has lost nearly forty years ; that it was quite 
as far advanced in 1814 as it is now; and if we 
count, as they do, poUtical privileges as nothings 
there is some truth in what they say. 

It is curious to notice that the men of that 
generation are often more enlightened and liberal 
than those belonging to the era that followed. 
All people now of the middle age were of course bom 
and bred under absolute monarchy, and generally 
bear ineffaceable traces of its influence. The teaching 
of their fathers, timidly and cautiously communicated^ 
was not sufficient to protect them from the teaching 
of circumstances and interest. Except in rare 
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instances, therefore, the real energetic leaders of 
opinion and action are now unfitted to appreciate 
the whole value of the doctrines they profess ; and if 
you scrutinise their minds attentively, you are sure 
to find the idea of authority occupying an undue 
position. Nothing seems so difficult as to supplant 
this idea by the idea of right. In spite of the 
sufferings and struggles through which they have 
gone, the French have never been able to get rid of 
the habit of expecting good to be given them from 
above, by a tyrant or a convention. In England, 
many persons confound the will of the majority with 
justice. We must not be surprised or indignant 
therefore with the Piedmontese, if, when the oppor- 
tunity is given them of making the law their only 
yoke, they seem perpetually yearning for a leader 
and a master. 

Eight years, however, have passed since a Con- 
stitution has been granted them. A new generation, 
educated under new auspices, is rapidly rising ; and 
already, perhaps, the victory of freedom and en- 
lightenment might have been definitively won if 
those whose duty it was to fight the battle had been 
faithful to their trust. I may be guilty of innocence 
and simplicity ; but it appears to me that when a 
country accustomed to be led, accidentally or other- 
wise obtains free institutions, those who are placed 
at its head are bound to use the machinery of infiu- 
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ence at their disposal to urge the national mind inta 
the right path. I wanted a Washington for the 
French Republic^ to accompany it at first on its 
journey^ to guide^ to protect it^ to smooth obstacles^ 
to put down opponents ; bat am told that this was a 
boyish absurdity. It was not to be expected that a 
prince by birth should frankly and honestly serve the 
purposes of a government to the principles of which 
he was opposed ; but this might have been a reason 
for not electing him. In Piedmont I am not content 
to see a Re Galantuomo, as they call him^ with obsti* 
nate but limited virtue^ abide by the letter of a 
Constitution which his father gave as a temporary 
expedient ; and do nothing to make that Constitution 
loved. The impression produced by his conduct is, 
that he feels contempt and distaste for the forms 
which he so scrupulously maintains^ as it is pertina- 
ciously repeated, because he has sworn to do so. It 
is not his business, he seems to thinks to assist in 
adapting them to the circumstances of the country. 
There they are, make what you can of them. He is 
a soldier^ a mere soldier — cannot understand what 
all these babblers are about — is determined to let 
them do as they please, provided of course that his^ 
prerogatives and his civil list are not interfered with 
— ^but feels certain that in the end the country will 
be tired and disgusted, and will fall back again for rest 
and comfort into the arms of a paternal monarchy ! — 
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This is the obvious view of the relations of the King 
to the Constitution. There is another talked of in 
private^ by anxious scrotinisers of the future; and 
the correctness of which many facts seem to confirm. 
The various ministries^ indeed^ who have suc- 
ceeded one another since the exciting times of '48 
and '49^ have not even been content to occupy a 
neutral position^ and allow the Constitution free play 
with the chance of getting into a scrape^ out of which 
only royal dictatorship could get it. They have done 
their best often to endanger the institutions which 
it was their duty to protect and apply. At any 
rate, it is not their fault if those institutions are not 
now despised as useless by the great majority of the 
people. With the exception of their timid opposition 
to Church influence^ which is in some respects a 
dynastic measure^ they have certainly not endeavoured 
to do anything in the way of legislation beyond 
maintaining their posts, and keeping up as it were 
a semblance of public business. The chief charac- 
teristic of their history is, that they all come and go 
according to palace arrangements or intrigues, and 
with scarcely any reference at all to what takes place 
in Parliament. I believe that there has never been 
but one minister overthrown by a vote. On many 
other occasions, mutations have occurred for myste- 
rious or personal reasons; but no explanation is 
offered to the Chambers, and no change of policy is 
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a necessary consequence. M. Gibrario succeeds to 
M. d^Azeglio^ M. Rattazzi to some one else ; it matters 
not. There is always a majority^ generally the same 
majority, receiving its orders from any one bat its 
constituents. The independent men of the Bight 
and Left make eloquent or taunting speeches ; and 
matters continue to flow on in that dull mediocre way. 
To understand how this can come to pass, it will 
be necessary to observe the practical working of the 
Constitution a little closer; but it is still more 
necessary to study the furniture and the habits of 
the Fiedmontese mind. I was disposed, and I find 
others disposed, because Victor Emmanuel is a con- 
stitutional king, surrounded by a senate, a chamber 
of deputies, and a press, to think that affairs must 
necessarily be carried on pretty much as they are in 
England. The same eauses must produce the same 
results, if they act on the same materials ; but the 
sUghtest modification of these renders all calculation 
impossible. I am inclined to think that there is no 
form of government which at all times and in all 
places is the best adapted to produce happiness and 
content ; or at any rate, that that form of govern- 
ment, if such exist, must be of the simplest possible 
construction, and must in no case bear the impress 
of local circumstances, or be the expression of a 
peculiar national character. There is one principle 
on which all reasonable minds now agree — ^that it is 
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proper for man to be free ; bat the world is very far 
from admitting that the English Constitution^ with 
its complicated system of checks and balances— 
every one of which, if I may so express myself^ is the 
sublimated result of a whole period of history — can be 
successfully transferred to another country which 
has gone through a totally different career, and con- 
sequently is composed of wholly different moral 
elements. It seems more philosophical to suppose 
that the remedy for grievances which a people has 
long suffered is always to be found very near at 
hand. Every one knows best where the shoe pinches 
him, and can suggest in what shape a new one 
must be made to give him relief. I am firmly con- 
vinced that if, when a people overthrows an arbi- 
bitrary govemmeut, it were not to take the English 
Constitution as a model, but simply imitate its spirit^ 
it would run a much better chance of success. 

In France we all know the fortunes of the exotic 
Constitution. It never worked well, and some 
principle was always obtaining undue prominence. 
As a general rule, the monarchy made the other 
estates mere instruments ; whereas the natural pro- 
gress of the development of the English system 
seems to promise a very different result — the para- 
lysis and ultimate suppression of all actual machi- 
nery, the complete disappearance of all mystical 
ideas, and the jSnal recognition of the fact that 
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Government^ properly so called, is an inconvenience, 
— that the world has been too much interfered with, 
too much legislated for, — and that all we want is a few 
sensible, intelligible regulations, administered under 
the surveillance of a committee of citizens. Already 
our legislation has become almost purely negative. 
Parliament occupies its sittings in passing '^ Acts to 
repeal Acts/' This is not the time, therefore, for us 
to preach our example everywhere and refuse sympa* 
thy to all who will not allow us to make our Consti- 
tution their bed of Procrustes. I have no hesitation 
in saying, that the Piedmontese are desirous of 
liberty; but that the present Government is not 
quite fitted to their wants. It necessitates too much 
compromise and manoeuvring — things to which our 
statesmen are broken in ; but which, when applied 
without skill and discernment, are apt to degenerate 
into trickery and dishonesty. 

It requires a nice tact to distinguish between 
Parliamentary cleverness and. fraud ; and the art of 
denying what one knows to be true, without telling 
a lie, can only be handed down by tradition. 

One of the first observations that forced them- 
selves upon me on my arrival in Piedmont was this 
difficulty of transporting laws and regulations, that 
have been found adapted to one country and nation, 
into the habits and affections of another. It seems 
to be the fashion now to praise our Subalpine imita- 
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tors without reserve. I do not remember to have 
met in the English press with the expression of 
a single doubt, as to the adaptability of a govern- 
ment composed of three estates, under the real or 
fancied control of public opinion, to the circumstances 
of Piedmont. Everywhere, in newspapers of all gra- 
dation of liberalism, a continual song of praise is 
sung ; so that if the experiment be not so successful 
in the end as could be wished, it will certainly not be 
for want of encouragement. 

Experience teaches me, however, that the Pied- 
montese politicians are more in want of criticism 
than praise. They have taken the panegyrics of our 
press and our statesmen far too literally; and instead 
of continuing the good work of regeneration, are 
inclined to stand still admiring themselves, and 
giving the world an opportunity to admire likewise. 
A nation too conscious of its merits is not less repre- 
hensible than an individual Without any design 
to be disrespectful, I may compare them to barba- 
rians strutting about in borrowed civilised clothes 
• that do not fit them. Their contortions may provoke 
only a smile in us ; but this self-adulation has 
immediate and practical results not at all fortunate. 
Strangers detect the eager desire of praise, — I should 
rather say, the importunate claim thereto, — under an 
affectation of great humility. The other subjects 
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of the monarchy, however^ are offended in a more 
dangerous manner. 

The Piedmontese are unjastifiably overbearing 
in public and in private towards the Savoyards ; the 
men of Nice^ the Genoese, who are already far less 
proud than they of living under the same sceptre. 
They allow it too clearly to be seen, that the various 
provinces of the kingdom are in their minds 
agglomerated but not equalised. They look upon 
their little plain, with a population not larger than 
that of Middlesex, as the point to which the compli- 
ments and flatteries of the European press, in com- 
pany with their own, are directed ; and because they 
daily employ the same governmental nomenclature 
that we do, perpetually compare themselves with us. 
A simple municipal government, with or without a 
king at the head, but suited to their size and im- 
portance, would have been far more conducive to 
modesty. As it is, if Lombardy and all Italy were 
to join their fortunes, the arrogance of the Pied- 
montese would only increase; and it requires no 
inspired prophet to predict, that if by any impro- 
bable chance Turin were to become momentarily the 
capital of the whole peninsula, or any considerable 
portion of it, insurrections would soon be provoked 
as bitter as any that have ever burst out against 
Austria. Is it not worth while to meditate very 
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Beriously on this chance before we become accom- 
phees in the intrigues of a dynasty, and the ambition 
of a knot of second-rate politicians and bitter 
aristocrats? It is nothing, perhaps, that the 
reigning dynasty of Sardinia is stigmatised by a 
majority of Italians as foreign, transalpine, barbarian 
— quite as removed from sympathy on that account 
as any German house ; so that the Piedmontese pre- 
tension to Italianism is received with a smile. These* 
prejudices might be got over. But the deplorable 
fact is, that the Subalpine population really not only 
acknowledges, but boasts, that it is a race apart. 

Except with political objects clearly in view, 
the Piedmontese speak with disdain of Genoese, 
liombards, Venetians, and dispose of them all 
contemptuously as '' Italians.^' I do not see how, 
as long as these feelings are cherished, it is possible 
for Turin to give a government to Italy, or to aid 
effectually in its liberation. At any rate, we must 
require them to be absolutely discountenanced by 
the leading men of Piedmont, not merely in words, 
but in some substantial manner. We talk of our 
right to interfere in the councils of bad kings. We 
have a still greater right to interfere in the councils 
of kings whom we take under our patronage, and 
for whose sake we may be called upon to make 
sacrifices. Every guinea and man we spend may be 
thrown away, if we are not perfectly sure that we are 
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not trying to force the current of Italian life out of 
its natural channel. 

General statements about public opinion are 
always exposed to contradiction; and are^ indeed^ 
always to a certain eictent incorrect. It is necessary 
therefore to explain^ that when I say 'Hhe Pied- 
montese think thus and thus/^ I do not pretend to 
answer even for the majority. I take as the repre- 
sentatives of Piedmontese opinion what may be 
called official society — the men who appear before the 
eyes of Europe as identified with Piedmont^s actual 
policy — ^these men, and the party on which they 
lean for support. Of course^ all dynastic statesmen 
in public affect to be supereminently Italian; but 
we must remember that these politicians^ to a man^ 
in 1848^ insisted that the artificial capital created 
by the Savoy princes should be the capital of Upper 
Italy^ and were ready to accuse those who held to a 
contrary opinion not only 'of madness but of treason. 
Lorenzo Valerio was, I believe, one of the few who 
was at the same time in favour of the fusion with 
Lombardy, and of not allowing the claims of pro-^ 
vincial pride to interfere with the settlement of a 
great question. Mobs were let loose upon him on 
this account. Brofferio joined the Ministers ; but he 
had other views than they. He maintained that we 
should have the United States of Italy, as we have 
the United States of America — that Turin cannot 
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govern Milan any more than Milan can govern 
Borne; — that it is too late to talk of a single 
monarchy — ^that we cannot destroy history, tradition^ 
and national character. There is great plausibility 
in this opinion ; and indeed unless Italy^ by a great 
revolution^ overthrows the barriers that divide its 
peoples, and washes out its frontier-lines with blood; 
^r unless it organise some great democratic assembly, 
which shall hold its sittings now in one place now 
in another; I am afraid that all attempts at |Uni- 
fication will probably prove to be a series of disastrous 
mistakes. 

Lorenzo Valerio, one of the most remarkable 
men I have ever met, is of another opinion ; and I 
am disposed to give due weight to his authority. 
He thinks it possible to unite the upper provinces of 
Italy under the sceptre of a constitutional king, and 
believes that the great question of the capital may 
he decided in an amicable way. Does he not, however, 
lend his own reasonableness to his countrymen? 
Does he not rather hope against hope ? for he cannot 
l)e, and is not blind to the fact on which I insist, 
namely, that the majority of persons influential at 
-present in Piedmontese councils would be averse to 
any enlargement of territory which would necesitate 
the removal of the centre. 

I think it very essential that the English public 
4should be put in mind of the difficulties that lie in 
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the way of the settlement of the Italian question. It 
seems so easy, when we look at a map^ or rely on a' 
few trite statements about the progress of Piedmont 
and the misery of the other provinces, to come to a 
satisfactory arrangement. Why should not Austria 
be driven out and Victor Emmanuel entrusted with 
the task of governing the peninsula, by influence or 
otherwise, under the patronage for the present of his 
two great allies ? To drive out the Austrians would 
be the easiest matter in the world. They would 
have been driven out in 1848, had Charles Albert 
been a great, or an unselfish, or an honest prince; 
and had not the Italian sovereigns, from the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany to the King of Naples, been infe- 
jrior in morality to the wretches in yellow jackets 
who sweep the streets of Leghorn. But Austria is 
not the main obstacle to improvement. It is one of 
the grievances of Italy, made necessary by other 
grievances. There is the great disagreeable fact of 
the existence of the Pope, without the destruction of 
whose temporal authority very little real good can 
be effected. There is also another fact, still more 
disagreeable, which is this, that they who profess to 
be interested in the fortunes of Italy, insist on know- 
ing what the people want better than the people 
know it themselves. Every one, now-a-days, seems 
inclined to do good to the Italians, but every one has 
a particular and favourite remedy. I have oftea 
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heard people who have observed the great diversity 
of opinion in the peninsnla, exclaim in despair: 
''These unfortunates do not know what they want/' 
It is quite certain that they do not want what we 
want ; or^ at any rate, that we are inclined to thrust 
our medicine upon them without studying their 
disease. At the bottom of all this is the fear enter- 
tained by established governments of calling tc^e- 
ther the only tribunal competent to decide a question 
of this kind — a Constituent Assembly. 

It is not my desire to introduce despair into the 
minds of the friends of Italy; but when a great 
work is talked of^ it is necessary to become acquainted 
with the instruments with which it is to be effected 
— ^their defects as well as their qualities. Perhaps 
it will be necessary^ considering our love of compro- 
mise^ as a temporary arrangement, to make Lombardy 
a province of the Sardinian monarchy. But why 
should we shut our eyes to the fact^ that a very large 
proportion of the Lombards do not desire this con- 
summation ? Those who do desire it warmly are a frac- 
tion of the aristocratic classes, who nourish for very 
good reasons an undying hatred to Austria, but who 
are equally averse to democracy ; and who expect to 
be protected from the one at the same time that they 
escape from the other, by rallying round an already 
established throne. The forms of a constitutional 
government are extremely agreeable to them. They 
r2 
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look forward with pleasure to becoming senators/ 
deputies^ ministers^ to holding places of high honour 
and emolument. Gk>ld lace^ ribbons^ and decora- 
tions are an attraction to the less intellectual. The 
prospect of moderate freedom, the advantages and 
pleasures of which will be concentrated chiefly in one 
class, they consider very alluring. The odious pre- 
judices of race and high birth are peculiarly developed 
among them. They do not hate a Groate more than 
they despise a plebeian^ but fear has taught them to 
be as condescending to one as they are polite to 
another. Their manners, therefore, are not particu- 
larly haughty or offensive; but you should hear 
them speak of Mazzini, the great Italian of this cen- 
tury I Their tone is then as disgraceful and bitter 
as that of the Piedmontese courtiers themselves. For 
my part, I can feel little sympathy for men who are 
thus' eager to repudiate a debt of gratitude. It is 
not necessary to share M. Mazzini's views on all 
points; but I heartily wish that any Italian who 
reviles that indefatigable worker in the cause of 
liberty may remain for ever under the despotism of 
a Badetzky or an Antonelli. 

I have intimated that it is not the ardent desire 
of the Lombards generally to be subjected to the 
House of Savoy. What they do desire is more diffi- 
cult to say. How can we know it ? When have 
they had an opportunity of expressing their opinions? 
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In 1848^ after the Austrians had been driven out of 
Milan^ there was a great dUcassion as to what next 
should be done. The partisans of Charles Albert 
wished the '' fusion'' to be voted immediately. Another 
party^ evidently more powerful at that time, opposed 
and carried the day. It was solemnly decreed that 
the Lombards should not be called upon to decide 
on their future destinies, until victory had been ob- 
tained. This did not answer the purpose of the friends 
of the dynafsty ; and shortly afterwards, when they 
had got possession of the country, they broke their 
pledged word, and under the implied threat that the 
Fiedmontese would abandon the contest if not paid 
for their assistance in this manner, the Lombards 
were forced to vote Charles Albert king. We do not 
accordingly clearly know what these people want ; 
but this we do know, that every one, from the Fied- 
montese officers to the writers in all the press of 
Europe, complained of the lukewarmness of the 
Milanese during the remainder of the war. Did not 
this lukewarmness mean that they have other aspira- 
tions than we are disposed to attribute to them ? It 
may be very exasperating to find, that everybody does 
not place his extreme felicity in living under a form 
of government which works well in one country from 
extraneous causes, but which is evidently opposed to 
every rule of common sense, and has never been 
successfully imitated; but if the fact be so, what 
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then ? Shall we leave the Lombards in their miseryj 
because they dislike our remedy^ which may not be 
adapted to their case ? If I saw a man in the mnd^ 
I would give him my hand to lift him up, without 
exacting that he should imitate a limp in my walk 
or a hump on my shoulder. What matters it if my 
vigorous temperament mables me to do wonders in 
spite of this imperfection ? If he aspire to walk 
upright with all the majesty of which man is capable, 
let him try in all conscience. 

We are dealing now with the real reason of the 
opposition I have pcMnted out between the official 
Piedmontese and the non-official Lombard. There 
arcj of course^ national prejudices, clanish hatreds ; 
but these have been to a certain extent suppressed 
in the more educated classes. This antagonism of 
views however remains, and is more marked in the 
higher than the lower regions. A follower of Count 
Cavour^ if you express the hack opinion that it would 
be a blessing were the authority of Victor Emmanuel 
extended beyond the Ticino, will certainly agree 
with you ; and refer you, for confirmation of your 
views, to the exiled Lombards who belong to the 
same school. But if you go into the depths of the 
question, you will find that he is troubled in his con- 
viction by the fear that the Lombard people would 
not consent to play second fiddle to the Piedmontese ; 
and that as they are more numerous, and supplied 
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with a sufficient dose of self-will and pride, they 
would soon succeed in altering present arrangements. 
He might think it very proper for England to exert 
her influence to create a large kingdom in the north 
of Italy ; but supposing the population of that king- 
dom^ immediately on obtaining a free press with the 
right of meeting and of electing deputies, should 
join with the Genoese, and declare very unequivocally 
that the forms of the English Constitution are dis- 
gusting to them, foreign to their tastes and their 
genius, and that they have more sympathy, for ex- 
ample, for the Spanish Constitution; or even for a 
democratic republic — ^in this case would the govern- 
ment of Queen Victoria feel bound to make common 
cause with Victor Emmanuel, and assist in putting 
down these too numerous and unmanageable new 
subjects? If not, my cautious Piedmontese friend 
thinks it may be wise to talk loudly and vaguely of 
Italian independence ; but does not feel at all enthu- 
siastic on the point. He has many houses in Turin, 
and lives on the rents thereof. It cannot be made 
an immutable article in the Constitution that the 
capital shall never change. Suppose the majority of 
the representatives of the people should decide on 
removing the seat of government to Milan ? His 
houses are all let to members of the rabble rout that 
everywhere knows how to obtain pensions from Con- 
stitutional governments, under pretence of doing the 
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business of the country. He would be ruined. 
Thank you ; matters are very well as they are. 

There is, of course, a very powerful party in 
Piedmont holding totally different opinions, and 
aiming at different results. It has gradually gone 
on increasing since 1848. It shares the views which 
seem adopted by English Liberals, of all shades, as 
to the advisability of extending the Constitutional 
government of Victor Emmanuel over the north of 
Italy ; but for that purpose it would employ force 
against Austria alone, and would wish to come to 
some understanding with Lombards and Venetians. 
It even contemplates the possibility of having to 
make some concession to these aspirant fellow- 
citizens, as the choice of a new capital, possibly even 
the modification of the Constitution. A form of 
government tolerated in Piedmont and hated in 
Savoy and Genoa, might be found insupportable by 
the new citizens. What can be more reasonable 
than that the Piedmontese liberal party should be 
prepared^to take these facts into account ? Singularly 
enough, this party is almost totally unknown in 
England. Its doctrines seem to be attributed to 
Count Cavour and his associates ; and I suspect tha 
that clever coterie finds it necessary to adopt them 
in conversing with English and French politicians. 
Turks express great love for civilisation in addressing 
Lord Palmerston. This, however, is certain, that the 
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members of the Chamber of Deputies who are in 
favour of the extension of the Sardinian kingdom, 
who sympathise with Italian aspirations, who subor- 
dinate provincial ambition to the interests of the 
country with which they generously identify them- 
selves, are not only carefully kept from power, but 
are spoken of in court circles with aversion and con- 
tempt. All Liberals in England applauded the letters 
published last autumn by Daniel Manin, and the 
comments by Giorgio Pallavicini. We thought it 
fine to see old republicans agreeing to suppress their 
peculiar views — ^let us be more respectful : the con- 
victions for which they had sufi^ered as martyrs — and 
rallying round a monarchy which might achieve the 
independence of their country, if it gave but miti- 
gated liberty. This was an example, we thought, 
which all reasonable Lombards and Venetians would 
follow. But individuals are often led away by 
generous sophistry. They persuade themselves that 
a sacrifice is required of them, and they complete 
it. The masses are more consistent and inexorable. 
When the friends of the dynasty united to jeer at 
these offers of alliance, and close their ranks to 
exclude the only persons who were capable of giving 
dignity and respectability to the royal cause, a great 
victory was gained for democracy. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE HOUSE OP SAVOY. 



In most countries of Europe, the story of events 
that happened five or six hundred years ago has 
become little more than a subject of curiosity: 
touching contemporaries in no greater degree than 
what may have happened in Persia or in Egypt 
about the same period. But in Piedmont there has 
not been so complete an interruption of the thread 
of events ; and the present generation^ it& character, 
its prejudices^ and its divisions^ is profoundly and 
manifestly influenced by events that happened before 
most of the great states of Europe can properly be 
said to have been founded. This partly arises from 
the fact^ that the dynasty of Savoy which at present 
reigns has endured in a direct line^ with two unim- 
portant usurpations of uncles over nephews^ and a 
succession of the cadet branch to the elder when 
the latter had worn itself out^ ever since the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century. Its relations to the 
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people and the position it holds in their minds are 
even now, however, modified by the fact that it 
originally appeared as a conquering family, coming 
down from the mountains xminrited, and without a 
definite claim of any kind. For many hundreds of 
years its authority was only partially acknowledged, 
and more than once it was victoriously driven back 
to its fastnesses. 

During a long period it reigned over part of Pied- 
mont, side by side not only with miniature princes, 
dependants on foreign states, as the Marquises 
of Saluzzo and Montferrat, but with flourishing and 
independent republics, of which Tann itself was 
sometime one. 

The history of the house, indeed, is the history 
of the manner in which it devoured Piedmont leaf by 
leaf, like an artichoke, as it has threatened to devour 
Italy. Its panegyrists are lost in admiration at the 
skill and perseverance with which it tended toward 
this resvilt; but impartial research discovers that 
the means employed were, in general, perfidious and 
dishonourable* Great pains have been taken by the 
dynasty to avert public attention from this subject. 
There existed a book called ^'The Hundred Republics 
of Piedmont,^^ but every copy has been seized and 
destroyed. It is said to have contained a plain 
account of the treacherous conduct of the Counts of 
Savoy in . the prosecution of their designs against 
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the free states of the plain. We know enough, 
however, of the early history of all monarchies, not 
to be at a loss to guess what that conduct was. As 
it has been impossible, moreover, to suppress the 
history of Switzerland, we have full details of the 
ruthless conspiracy against the liberties of Geneva ; 
and the name of the Prisoner of Chillon is one of 
those to which popular sympathy will always cling. 

There was an Historical Society founded in the 
time of Charles Albert, with the professed object of 
bringing to light documents connected with the 
progress of public events in Piedmont. One of 
their first discoveries was of some papers that 
placed the suppression of the States-general by 
Emmanuel Philibert in a very odious light. The 
vanity of antiquaries overcame the servility of 
courtiers. They wished 4;o publish these materials 
for history, but were prevented. The interests 
of the dynasty require that the good reputation of all 
its members shall be maintained. Not one. of them 
must be painted in his true colours. Even now, 
historians, not belonging to the opposition, think 
it necessary to adulate them all, back to Humbert of 
the White Hands ! 

This care exhibited by the House of Savoy to 
perserve its reputation is a peculiar feature in its 
character which has not yet been brought out. It 
means more than ordinary ancestral vanity. The fact 
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is, that althoQgli its members have now for nearly 
a hundred and fifty years assumed the title of king, 
they have never been able to raise themselves into a 
royal state of mind. They are an aristocratic family, 
counts or dukes, who have acquired dominion by 
violence, it is true, but feel that they depend for its 
continuance on their good behaviour. They have 
never been able to persuade themselves of the truth 
of the fundamental doctrine of European monarchy 
— ^that when a man by accident, by heroism, by 
violence, by fraud, or any other means, acquires the 
power of taxing or hanging at pleasure any con- 
siderable number of human beings, he at once 
becomes God's representative, and hi^ fortunes are 
indissolubly bound up with those of Christianity I 
This, I believe, is one of the chief reasons why the 
Savoyard princes have never been guilty of those 
ferocious and wanton cruelties, which seem to be the 
usual zests of royal existence. They have never 
contemplated their monarchical mission in a serious 
light. The title of king flatters their ears, but has 
not corrupted their understandings. 

It requires a certain amount of imbecility, or 
insanity, to make a Capet or a Stuart ; or, indeed, 
any sovereign who ingenuously accepts a sacred 
character and fancies that a drop of oil transmutes 
him from a civil magistrate into a sort of pontiff. 
Classical republicans, who abhor monarchy as Har- 
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modius and Aristogiton abhorred even a Fisistratus^ 
have generally omitted to take into their account 
this extraordinary delusion^ in the propagation of 
which both Catholic and Protestant Churches have 
united, and which has proved the chief obstacle to 
modern improvement. Both Charles Stuart and 
Louis XVI. seem really to have thought that the 
ceremony of anointment exempted them from the 
ordinary obligations of morality; that they had 
acquired a special privilege to sacrifice life and truth 
for their purposes; and I can understand their 
astonishment^ and not unfounded indignation^ at 
being called to account like ordinary criminals. I 
will go further, and say, that although it was neces- 
sary, as an expedient, to judge them according to 
ordinary forms, in both cases the acts were identical 
with putting out of the way a noxious animal differ- 
ently organised from ourselves, and not admitting 
itself to be amenable to our rules of life. Cromwell 
seems to have been the only man who understood 
this terrible truth in his days. All the others 
flattered themselves that they were performing an 
ordinary judicial act ; an idea which it was, perhaps, 
necessary to keep up as long as there was any 
danger of our having kings claiming to govern on 
those terms, because a swift popular logician might 
draw the consequence, that there was a more expe- 
ditious way of getting rid of the difficulty ; and a 
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Brutus or a William Tell is always a sad incum- 
brance to a party in civilised times. 

The Savoy dynasty, as I have said, had always 
too much commonsense, and too lively an apprecia- 
tion of its real position, to believe in its divine right. 
It seems to have been as divested of this notion as 
William IV. or Queen Victoria; and the natural con- 
sequence would seem to have been, that it was ready at 
any time to produce admirable constitutional kings. 
A peculiarity in its position, however, influenced its 
ideas. It derived its authority originally from the 
direct appointment of the German emperor. The 
founder of the house was selected as the person best 
capable of putting down an insurrection in Savoy — 
an insurrection, by the by, fomented by the heads 
of the Church. Humbert of the White Hands was, 
from the outset, the representative of the civil 
power as opposed to the ecclesiastical; and although 
it may be fanciful to trace to this fact the origin of 
the perpetual antagonism between the dynasty and 
the Church, it is certain that that antagonism has 
always existed, though sometimes concealed by sub- 
servience, or for want of opportunity, or in conse- 
quence of individual weakness. 

During many centuries, then, the Savoyard 
princes were great vassals; and even when they 
were allowed to assume the rank of independent 
princes they always remained vassals in soul. Their 
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position, it is true^ has, in recent times, forced them 
to be subject now to France, now to Spain, now 
to Austria ; but they had a natural tendency to be 
lieutenants, not generals. Here, then, is the origin 
of the obstinate perseverance with which they have 
since maintained their sovereign authority. They 
had so long made it a point of honour to preserve 
intact the rights of the emperor, that when they 
seemed to depend only on themselves, it never occur- 
red to their minds that it was possible to make any 
concession. They behaved as punctilious stewards 
overlooking the affairs of an absent master; or, 
rather, as the captain of a garrison left behind in a 
hostile country, with strict orders to hold out to the 
last man. The yoke of the suzerain remained on 
their neck after the suzerain had been taken away. 
This, I believe, is the true explanation of an indu- 
bitable fact, that the Savoyard princes, whilst affect- 
ing regal cant sometimes, to blind the eyes of their 
subjects, never laboured under the delusion that they 
reigned by a religious sanction, and yet defended, to 
the last gasp, every particle of authority. Even in 
the career of Charles Albert alone, illustrations of 
all these remarks might be found. He was the 
humble servant of the Church only as long as it did 
not interfere with his prerogatives ; and for seventeen 
years he was the vassal of Austria, whilst behaving 
as a bitter tyrant to his subjects. When the mad* 
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ness of ambition seized him and he grasped at a 
crown to which he had no rights a little success was 
sufficient to alarm his mind ; and it is quite evident 
that he threw victory very deliberately away^ because 
it seemed to threaten to give him an independent 
position. Whose vassal would he have been even 
with Upper Italy under his sway 7 

Victor Emmanuel was bom in 1820. He was 
first son of Charles Albert, then prince of Garignan 
and the representative of the cadet branch of the royal 
house of Savoy. Charles Albert had married in 1817 
Maria Teresa, daughter of the Duke of Tuscany ; 
and although his uncle the king, and his other 
uncle, the heir-apparent — Victor Emmanuel and 
Carlo Fehce — still stood between him and the throne, 
yet as both those sovereigns were without male heirs, 
and likely to remain so, the Piedmontese were already 
looking towards him as their future sovereign. His 
impatience to be king, moreover, was mixing him up 
in conspiracies, and moving him to sham Carbonar- 
ism. Victor Emmanuel^ therefore, was in reality 
bom to a crown ; and was brought up in that idea. 
His father had been educated in a priestly seminary 
at Paris : his education, also, was entrusted to priests. 
Certain notions or sentiments of an ecclesiastical 
nature seem, indeed, all that could be instilled into 
him. He was early rebellious to learning, and dis- 
posed to spend his time in bodily exercises. In his 
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literary tastes he reminds us of one of his ancestcH^Sy 
who saw nothing in poetry» except that it was written 
in half-lines that warted paper. Even now, he 
Tsrety takes troable to read the joamals of his own 
or any other country. He generaUy speaks Pied- 
montese. Although he spends a great deal of money, 
if we may judge from the magnitude of the " Civil 
List/' he does not produce much impression of 
splendour. As soon as Charles Albert ascended the 
throne in 1831, Vic^r Emmanuel received the title 
of Duke of Savoy, which is now borne according to 
the custom of the country by his eldest son. 

It is difficult to say anything positively about 
the political opinions, the views, the hopes of the 
present sovereign of the Sardinian States, Victor 
Emmanuel II. There have been many placed in a 
better position for judging of them than I. His 
Savoyard Majesty has only just returned after a visit 
to London and Paris, to the ease, with or without 
its usual classical accompaniment, of his loyal capitaL 
French and English statesmen have enjoyed the pri« 
vilege of learning whether he has any Italian policy ; 
and of estimating his sagacity and acquirements at 
their full value. 

Our aristocratic circles have also been enabled to 
increase their knowledge of Piedmontese Italian; 
and to find a precise translation of the title Re 
Galantuamo, which does not mean a gentleman king, 
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bat simply a king who is willing to keep his promise 
to the letter, neither more nor less. I heard a 
flatterer call him a Washington king; but I think 
Washington did something more than abstain from 
overturning the Constitution he swore to protect, and 
sulkily hold aloof ^' a hunting of the deer/' playing 
the part of King Gophetua, and leaving agents at the 
head of affairs, who, under pretence of being re* 
sponsible, and of acting only on their convictions^ 
employed his influence to make that Constitution a 
dead letter. 

The countenance of Victor Emmanuel is also 
well known to the frequenters of our streets ; and 
those who did not see the living person can, no doubt, 
obtain information from portraits. I do not know 
what likeness is most in vogue in London. In 
Turin they are fond of a ludicrous engraving, in which 
his majesty, who has no pretentions to beauty or 
elegance, but is a fine soldierly personage, is made 
to round his eyes, puff out his cheek, throw back his 
hair, and place his fist on his belt like a termagant 
cook firing up at some criticism on his sauce. From 
the size and importance of this print, I am afraid it 
must be the one patronised by the court — a fact that 
may enable us to find out their appreciation of their 
master's character. 

I saw the king open the Parliament in person ; 
and was eagerly reminded beforehand that he had 
g2 
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been very ill, had not recovered his strength or his 
temper, and must not be judged by his demeanour on 
that occasion. This warning was necessary to 
prevent me from being surprised and offended. His 
majesty entered the Senate House clattering his boots 
and his sword, holding up his chin, and scarcely 
acknowledging the enthusiastic evmvas of the as- 
sembled society of Turin, even by an ungracious 
nod. Everybody looked blank, but, remembering that 
this was the natural and necessary conduct of a 
convalescent, shouted again. The king took his seat 
and read his speech in a hurried, slovenly manner, 
putting the emphasis in the wrong place — just as a 
wicked poet might read a copy of verses by a 
rival, in order to make them appear very flat indeed. 
The ceremony occupied ten minutes, perhaps; and 
was long enough. It is curious if true, as the 
gossips of Turin pretended it was, that merely to 
annoy his good people for making him go through so 
solemn a business^ the king appointed the early hour 
of ten in the morning. Even the most loyal ladies 
abused him heartily for making them begin their 
toilette before daylight. 

I believe, however, that the king is personally 
liked by most of his subjects. The extreme care he 
takes to preserve the remnant of his royal authority, 
exhibiting itself principally in inexorable exaction 
of compliance with the rules of an absurd etiquette 
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becomes disagreeable of course to bat few people. 
Among the elegant classes there seems to be some 
discontent that the traiditions of Valentino are not 
followed out ; and I was told as a horrid circumstance^ 
that instead of choosing his lady-favourites in high 
circles^ Victor Emmanuel can discern beauty when 
unadorned by rank or wealth. The preference over 
countesses and marchionesses given to a charming 
drummer's daughter might lead to a revolution, if 
female rivalry ever expressed itself in blows. I am 
quite sure there was more jealousy than punctilious- 
ness at bottom of the nervous excitement created by 

the report, that Madame was to accompany 

the king in disguise, during his visit to Paris and 
London. Among the people the democratic cha- 
racter of his niajesty^s gallantries is considered to be 
rather a feather in his cap than otherwise. He 
is a king only at court; everywhere else he is a 
boon companion. An early marriage with an Aus- 
trian princess, said to have been a model of ladylike 
virtue, even by those who hate her race, was an un- 
fortunate interference with his tastes. The union, 
however, was rendered necessary by political consi- 
derations. It was in 1842 ; and Charles Albert at 
that time wished to give new proofs that he was the 
humble servant of Austria. Maria Adelaide was 
daughter of the Archduke Rainier, at that time vice- 
roy of Milan. The marraige was celebrated with 
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unusnal pomp^ and although there existed a good 
deal of discontent among the concealed Liberals, the 
country seemed sufficiently indifferent to allow an 
experiment to be tried. No armed police showed 
themselves in the streets; and, for the first time^ 
the royal carriage drove along, rapidly it is true^ 
' not surrounded by guards. 

The idle still remember the great rejoicings 
on that occasion ; but those who most rejoiced were 
state prisoners and the mistresses of the king and his 
ministers. The latter received permission to visit the 
dungeons into which the friends of progress were cast^ 
and to sell their liberty to them. One of the ladies 
of the Minister of War obtained twelve thousand 
francs in this way from a tenant of the horrid prison 
of Fenestrella. 

A public amnesty was also granted to divers 
prisoners who had been confined in gloomy dungeons 
for twenty years, as accomplices of Charles Albert 
himself in the revolution of 1821. That cold-blooded 
king had remained on the throne ten years, and had 
been deaf to all the prayers of the wives and 
children of the sufferers, for fear of giving offence to 
Austria and encouraging the hopes of Liberals. He 
!tiow let out some, and only some, of the few that 
remained alive. As to those who had been guilty in 
1838, unless, as I have said, they could buy their 
liberty of his courtezans, he would not hear of pardon 
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or forgiveness. Nine or ten years of imprisonment 
constituted too light a punishment for having read or 
circulated^ or not betrayed persons who had read or 
circulated^ the " Giovane Italia/^ It was remarked as 
bad sign^ that Victor Emmanuel did not intercede 
with his gloomy father on this occasion to show 
greater generosity and clemency. 

Criminals not political were^ on the contrary, 
very freely pardoned. Thieves, forgers, and mur- 
derers, were restored in great plenty to their ordinary 
avocations ; but people who had been guilty of light 
conduct, or had used irreligious expressions, were 
excluded from the amnesty. The rule in absolute 
monarchies seems to be, that on occasions of public 
rejoicing all who have been justly condemned shall 
be forgiven, whilst all victims of wrong and tyranny 
diall be treated worse than ever. 

Under such auspices did the marriage of Victor 
Emmanuel take place. It is base flattery or treason 
to morality— one or the other — ^to say that he was 
an "exemplary husband. '^ What expressions of 
praise can Englishmen reserve for sovereigns who are 
really exemplary in the private relations of life, 
and who give young democrats an opportunity of 
attacking an institution on principle without calling 
in the assistance of libel f Victor Emmanuel, how- 
ever, is not an unkind man ; and the humiliations 
to which that mild queen was sometimes subjected. 
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never flowed from wilful disregard of her feelings^ 
but were rather the result of undue indulgence in 
other quarters. 

Even now^ when the court has assumed a sort of 
bachelor character, appearances are tolerably well kept 
up^ in consideration of which the most straight-laced 
have agreed in a sort of hum-drum verdict of ac-. 
quittal^ or at any rate carefully avoid condemnation. 
As was to have been expected^ however^ private 
individuals who follow the royal example^ and happen 
to belong to the opposition^ are ruthlessly judged ; 
and when I appeared in the character of a candid 
inquirer into the claims to respect of the various 
public men of Piedmont^ I was more than once told 
that the principles of such and such a deputy were 
evidently atrocious, because '^ he had two wives ! '' 

The Piedmontese seem to have borrowed from 
our neighbours the French the idea that, although 
we islanders are profoundly immoral in secret, with, 
closed doors, we are always ready, man, woman, and 
child, to exclaim — ^^ shocking ! ^' at the mention of 
any improper liaison between the two sexes. English 
people whose opinions they wish to prejudice,* there- 
fore, are instantly plied with small scandal about 
those naughty democratic leaders ; and the bait, it 
must be confessed, is nearly always greedily swal- 
lowed. For my own part I was stimulated, since 
these were considered in Piedmont as fair weapons of 
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pob'tical warfare^ to inquire at once into the condnct 
of the king in that respect — ^for^ naturally^ it is he 
gives the tone to society. 

I do not^ however^ think it necessary to relate 
any of the scandalous anecdotes I heard^ although, in 
as far as their truth can be ascertained^ such anec- 
dotes, when they refer to heads of States, may law- 
fully be used. Posterity, at any rate, eagerly seizes 
upon them. Indeed they often paint character far 
more correctly than the record of public acts. At 
present, however, no instruction can be derived from 
the fact that many of the adventures of his majesty 
have resembled, especially in their termination, those 
of Francis the First of France ; but perhaps it may 
be cited as an instance of the spread of constitutional 
ideas, that M. Rattazzi, the Minister of the Interior, 
has recently ventured to send away from Turin, on 
his own authority, a young French actress, guilty of 
distracting royal attention too much from state 
affairs. It was not the same lady, I believe, who 
previously so bewildered the escaped galley-slave, 
innocently introduced into society by the French 
minister, the Due de Orammont, as a naval officer 
decorated at Sebastopol, and enabled thus to defraud 
the government of a large sum of money, — so 
bewildered and fascinated him, I say, that he for- 
got to run away, and suffered himself to be caught 
and taken back to Toulon ! 
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A good opportunity of testing the loyal feelings 
of the Turinese was afforded by the visit of Victor 
Emmanuel to France and England. As soon as the 
day of his return was fixed^ preparations were made 
for an illumination. The municipal authorities of 
course did their part^ but there was evidently no 
necessity to urge the inhabitants. How different 
from France ! In that country I have since witnessed 
the birth of a young prince, destined probably to 
exile, greeted by thousands of Chinese lanterns hung 
out of window at the express order of the Sergent 
de Ville and the Commissary of Police — just as I had 
seen in Egypt a similar demonstration produced by 
the interference of the Pasha^s kawasses ! In Turin, 
whatever was done was spontaneous ; and from the 
railway station to the palace there was one blaze of 
light. From a very early hour, too, the people 
eollected to hail their sovereign's arrival ; and al- 
though it was put off by accident, the crowd by no 
means diminished, but went on rather increasing; 
although at no time were any extravagant manifesta- 
tions of joy noticeable. 

It is true that whole parties, exercising their right 
as citizens of a free state, abstained on that occasion 
from appearing in the public places. The influence 
of the Church kept away a good many ; bat still 
more were induced to keep within doors on account 
of the unpopular conduct of the Cavour ministry. 
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However^ as I have said^ there was a fair show of 
enthusiasm ; and the mass of the Piedmontese are 
sufficiently independent not to sham loyalty. The 
thought of their grieyances prevented their re> 
ception of Victor Emmanuel from being very 
boisterous. It was easy to see on this as on every 
other occasion that the sentiment with which the 
House of Savoy is regarded^ corresponds exactly to 
the conviction of the princes themselves. There is 
plenty of abject servility in those who flit near the 
throne ; but the Piedmontese generally look upon the 
king as their civil chiefs or, rather, something as a 
peasant looks upon his landlord — a man with power 
to influence his fortunes for good or for evil, and there- 
fore to be propitiated, but not invested with any sacred 
character. This feeling is hereditary. The only change 
is that, whereas from J 814 to 1848 the people had 
no reason to be content, and were consequently, as a 
rule, sternly silent when their king appeared, now 
they express a restricted approval. A popular 
mayor carrying on the affairs of a city with a strong 
party against him, excites, I imagine, precisely the 
same kind of enthusiasm. 

If the sovereigns of Piedmont were to take ad- 
vantage of this peculiarity in their position, they 
might run a still more prosperous and remarkable 
career than they have yet done. The best thing, 
perhaps, that could happen for Italy, would be, for it 
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to be placed for a time under a king surrounded by 
democratic institutions and conforming his manners 
thereto. Unfortunately) the House of Savoy has 
always endeavoured to make up for the absence of 
the mysterious prestige that forms the strength of 
other monarchies by an extravagant imitation of their 
extreme splendour. Naturally the state kept up by 
a king should in some sort be limited by the extent 
and resources of his territory. In Piedmont this 
idea has never presented itself. See the ^' Court 
Calendar/^ published for the last thirty years. I 
have not the materials at hand for making an exact 
comparison^ but I believe that the number of court 
offices and officials before 1848, was greater than 
in England, and even now there is an undue pro- 
fusion of titles and posts. Of course this little 
kingdom has always had its knightly orders. There 
is the order of the Onnunziata, with its famous 
motto F. E. R. T. — of which so many derivations 
have been given, that I will suggest another : fertc, 
an old French word, meaning " firmness/^ or rather 
an abridgment of the word fermete; then there 
is the military order of Saints Maurice and Lazarus ; 
and the Royal Military Order of Savoy. Within the 
last twenty years three new distinctions have been 
invented, two by Charles Albert, a medal of Military 
Valour, and a medal for fifty years^ service ; and one 
by Victor Emmanuel, a medal of Civil Worth. 
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The most serious reflections are suggested, how- 
ever^ when we come to see the effect of the fatal de- 
sire to imitate the cumbrous machinery of greater 
states in this little province. I suppose that as long 
as it is admitted that the affairs of a city must 
always be carried on with the same formalities as the 
affairs of an empire, we cannot be surprised at the 
elaborate construction of the various ministries, 
except when we find that in the employ of a single 
one there are far more clerks than in all Downing 
Street. It is in the Administration, however, pro- 
perly so called, that this absurdity is carried to its 
greatest extent. Everything that the ingenuity of 
man can devise to subdivide employments and create 
offices, seems to have been hit upon ; and it is not 
considered an extravagant joke to say that one half 
of the population is employed in governing the other. 
I have already mentioned the elaborate manner in 
which taxation is levied at the frontier. I counted 
in the " Court Calendar" the names of nine hun- 
dred officials employed in this department alone. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

REPRESENTATION AND ROYALTY. 

Although^ of course^ the real model of the Sardinian 
Constitution is to be foand in England^ it was im- 
possible among other things to set up an hereditary 
house of nobles. The idea on which such a house 
must be based is too repugnant to common sense to 
be deliberately adopted anywhere. The instituticm 
exists amongst us as a relic of barbarous times^ 
and cannot be got rid of without difficulty and 
perhaps danger. It is like a bullet or any other 
foreign body lodged deep in the flesh of a man^ 
and which must be extracted by an operation — 
not always considered convenient. The Reformers 
of Piedmont, however, whilst shrinking from a mis- 
take of that magnitude, did not perceive that there 
was no necessity whatever for an Upper House 
charged with exercising legislative functions. A 
genuine Council of State to overlook the application 
of the laws to the various provinces of the little 
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empire, and watch that none of their interests were 
forgotteo, might have been useful. Instead of this. 
Piedmont has an assembly into which all the relics 
of the old aristocracy have been huddled pell-mell, 
*^ tail and point/' rather for the satisfaction of their 
vanity than with any definite constitutional object. 
The senators, whose number is indeterminate, are 
named for life by the king. They sit in one of the 
halls of the Palazzo Madama, next door to the col* 
lection of old pictures ; and form also a very interest- 
ing gallery of antiquities. 

The House of Deputies of the Sardinian States 
is composed of two hundred and four representatives, 
of whom twenty-two come from Savoy, twenty-four 
from Sardinia, and one hundred and fifty-eight from 
what are called the Italian provinces of Terraferma. 
The electoral law was promulgated by Charles Albert 
in 1848, shortly after the Constitution (March 4>th). 
Its basis is tolerably large. The Piedmontese elector 
is required to possess only a comparatively small 
qualification ; that is to say, must pay not less than 
forty francs of direct taxation, or must belong to 
certain liberal professions. In the province of Savoy, 
Nice, Oneglia, San Remo, Genoa, Cbiavari, Le- 
vante, Novi, Savona, jLlbenga, and Bobbio, a pay- 
ment of twenty francs is sufficient. No religious 
belief interferes with the exercise of the electoral 
right. AH electors must have reached the age of 
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<twenty-five, must know how to read and write, (a 
clause that very properly excludes two-thirds of the 
population), and must not have been subject to any 
criminal punishment, or be in a state of declared 
insolvency or judicial interdiction. 

Any one may be elected, provided he be a subject 
of the king, have completed the age of thirty years, 
and be in the enjoyment of his civil and political 
rights. The absurdity of requiring any further 
qualification for a representative, except the confi- 
dence of his constituents, has not been repeated from 
England. 

The deputies are elected for three years; their 
mandate expires of itself at the end of that time. 

There are, as I have hinted, some citizens who 
may be electors independently of all payment of 
taxes, as professors in the public schools, acting 
members of the Royal Academy, &c. On the other 
hand, there are citizens who cannot be elected 
deputies; as paid and removable functionaries in the 
judicial order, members of the diplomatic corps on 
a mission, intendants-general of divisions or pro- 
vinces, &c. 

To the Chamber of Deputies must not be admitted 
a number of functionaries and royal paid employes^ 
greater than a quarter of the total number. In case 
such a proportion, be overpassed in the elections, the 
house is to draw lots for the names of those whose 
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elections are to be annulled. When the number of 
employes is complete^ all new elections of such 
persons are null and void. 

The country is divided into two hundred and 
four electoral colleges. Each college names a deputy. 
The electoral colleges are convoked by the king. 

A Piedmontese election very little resembles an 
English one. The voting is by ballot ; and the ex- 
periment seems to be successful in every way. Our 
Members of Parliament are very fond of praising 
Piedmont^ but they never by any chance hit upon 
this topic. They do not like to remind the country^ 
that in a constitutional monarchy on the Continent 
secret voting is carried on so well^ that we never hear 
of sorry knaves selling and sorrier knaves purchasing 
votes^ directly or by their agents. Wealth may some- 
times exert undue influence. It is naturally a cor- 
rupting element; but it cannot^ however willing, 
commit the direct sin. It is true, as I shall presently 
have occasion to remark, that M. Cavour^ having 
travelled much in France and England, is doing his 
best to substitute wholesale for individual corruption, 
and justifies himself in the most audacious manner. 
His theory is, that government has a rig;ht — is almost 
bound — to corrupt, in order to effect its purposes ; 
and that it is the business of the people to abstain 
from being corrupted. That governments are bound 
to moralise as well as tax, never occurs to him. He 

VOJL. II. H 
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is a financier^ not a schoolmaster. Electors^ like 
women, have themselves only to blame for their 
seduction ; and the seducer in both cases, says M. 
Cavour, is to be admired for his skill. Success 
entitles him to respect. I am looking through a 
microscope, and I think I see a likeness of M. Guizot 
plotting the ruin of representative government by 
coiu'uption. Our English statesmen have a knack of 
speaking, looking, and perhaps feeling, in a very 
honest manner, even after they or their partizans 
have been detected playing Mephistophiles in a 
darkened room. M. Cavour, when plainly convicted 
of endeavourmg to purchase a constituency, assumes 
the tone and attitude of a culprit who turns toward 
you and says, ^^ What then? are not all men rogues ?^^ 

Corruption, however, thanks to the ballot, is not 
so common in Fiedmontese elections as in English ; 
nor is the agitation so great. The various candidates 
rarely present themselves to their electors personally 
to explain their policy. They are put forward either 
by the ministry on one hand, or by the various poli- 
tical parties on the other. Sometimes a candidate 
draws up an address, in which he gives his profession 
of faith. 

Much diligence was exhibited in the electoral 
colleges of Piedmont during the first two years of the 
Constitution. Since then, nearly everywhere, indif- 
ference has reigned; and very often it is necessary 
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to pat off the election for want of electors. " The 
citiKens/' said to me a Piedmontese politician^ " have 
not yet understood all the utility that they may 
derive from the exercise of this right, and are gene- 
rally wanting in courage/^ But the explanation 
must be sought deeper than this. In all European 
eountries except England, the monarchical power 
considers itself defrauded by the exercise of the right 
of voting ; and when it cannot ward off its effects in 
any other way^ resorts to corruption of the represent- 
atives themselves. The middle classes, from whom 
the deputies are naturally taken, are not sufficiently 
virtuous to resist this influence, and the monarchy 
almost always succeeds in obtaining a majority ready 
to give the sanction of a parliamentary vote to abso- 
lutist principles^ open or disguised. This is what 
rained the monarchy in France, and this is the danger 
of Piedmont. Houses have been elected there with 
majorities or large minorities chosen by the people to 
earry out progressive views, and in every case, after 
a little shuffling, and manoeuvring, and intriguing^ 
and visits to the palace, and interviews with the 
ministers, even payments of debts and furnishing of 
houses, the ministry chosen by the king, though 
generally adverse to the sentiment of the nation^ 
has got the upper hand. This is why the people 
have for a time been discouraged. 

After the famous proclamation of Moncalieri^ 
h2 
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signed by the present king and by the minister, 
Massimo d'Azeglio, by which he dissolved the 
chamber because it was not sufficiently loyal to the 
Crown, there rose in the minds of a great number 
of electors, as I shall mention more in detail farther 
on, the conviction that it would be useless to struggle 
with the preponderance of the privileges of the 
Crown; and that indeed any attempt to do so would 
be apt 'to provoke a coup cPetat. I suspect that I 
discern in all these circumstances some of the chief 
reasons of the enthusiasm displayed in our official 
circles for King Victor Emmanuel — ^an enthusiasm, 
however, singularly repeated, probably from want of 
information, by classes professing to be very liberal.- 
In the last general elections of 1853, the ministry 
presided over by Count Cavour, not entirely satisfied 
with the result of its attempts to corrupt the Deputies, 
declared itself by the organ of the ex-Minister of the 
Interior, the Count of San Martino, to be unpartito^ 
and acted, in fact, like a party enjoying the infinite 
means at the disposal of power. Louis Philippe 
ruined representative government in France by thus 
making royalty " a party .'^ In a country new to 
liberty it was impossible, or at any rate most difficulty 
that the citizens should be willing or able to struggle 
against the extraordinary influences of a ministry 
which left no means untried to bring about the 
triumph of their own candidates. In this way the 
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CavouT cabinet has obtained in the elective chamber 
a majority of devoted servants, who, not wrongfully, 
have been described by a French expression which 
recalls a fatal period, as " eternally satisfied." 

This is one of the principal features in the 
political state of Piedmont which excites my distrust. 
There is nothing so offensive to a rightly constituted 
mind as a sham of any kind, but particularly the 
sham of free institutions. The natural consequence 
of such a sham is to discredit free institutions 
generally. I would not be supposed, however, to 
mean that there is nothing genuine in the Consti- 
tution itself, or in its application in Piedmont. It 
would be most unjust to imply any such thing. 
Freedom in Piedmont has produced great and 
probably ineffaceable results. It has destroyed 
many intolerable grievances ; but it has done some- 
thing better. It has called into existence, or rather 
allowed the development, of a considerable class of 
citizens who are ready to perform the duties and 
accept the sacrifices necessary to the victory of truth. 
Its very existence, even under difficult and unfortu- 
nate conditions, is a promise to the rest of Italy, 
and a threat to its corrupt governments; To all 
who value moral over material advantages, the con- 
dition of Piedmont must appear immeasurably supe- 
rior, not only to that of the whole peninsula, from 
Lombardy to Naples, but to that of France. 
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When I criticise the country, therefore, it is 
generally with reference to a certain standard of 
excellence, though not very exalted, and to which it 
might easily conform. Western politicians seem to 
have chosen it as their instrument for carrying out 
views more or less laudable. I want to show what 
is the value of that instrument. We ought to ascer- 
tain the rauge of a rifle before using it for war pur- 
poses. The great question for Liberals is, whether, 
by patronising Piedmont, we can aid the spread of 
liberal ideas, and gain a victory for free institutions. 
Independence, the porro unum of the effete family of 
D^Axeglio and Balbo, is a mere Irish idea, and would 
lead to the emancipation of Genoa from Piedmont as 
logically as to the emancipation of Lombardy from 
Austria. Of what good is mere independence ? 
Russia is independent ; so is Naples ; so is France. 
What we have to consider is, the character of the 
new political entity we intend to call into existence 
— that is, if we interfere in the matter at all, other- 
wise than by ordering all strangers, or barbarians as 
the Italians rather arrogantly call them, to recross 
the Alps and the Mediterranean. But I am afraid, 
from the source whence is said to have come the first 
suggestion of the necessity to do something in Italy, 
that, if any action be determined on, England will 
only have to act, as usual, as the cat^s paw of 
despotism more or less disguised. The great ar- 
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gument broaght forward to induce us to interest 
ourselves in the matter^ is the danger of keeping up 
a state of things which must sooner or later provoke 
a democratic revolution. Is this a danger to appal 
a liberal mind? Why should we seek to protect the 
eastern fixmtier of an empire^ the principles of which 
are so antagonistic to ours ? I can perfectly under- 
stand that^ in 1847, we should have desired to per- 
suade the little Italian princes to grant constitutions 
of some kind to their subjects. They were all forced 
to grant them next year ; but what was the conse- 
quence ? The principle of a Constitution is^ that 
the executive power shall remain in the hands of the 
sovereign or his ministers. Now, it is notorious, 
that in every single instance the Italian princes 
declined to carry out the intentions of the legislative 
bodies established by their side. What could the 
people do ? Their only choice was between submitting 
to arbitrary authority onoe more and overthrowing 
their governors, that is, adopting the democratic form. 
Never were people placed in so unfortunate a position. 
If they adopted the latter alternative, liberal England 
was convulsed with indignation, and no abuse was 
considered too strong to apply to men who dared to 
attempt the difficult task of governing themselves. 
If they submitted, the evident fact was pointed out 
that they were unfit for liberty, and that their attempt 
to obtain it was altogether an impertinence! We 
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have no reason to be proud of our diplomatic attitude 
at that period. In almost every instance our repre- 
sentatives were actively employed in discouraging the 
leaders of the progress party^ and in encouraging the 
monarchs to hold to what were called " their rights.^' 
Our ministers and charges d'affaires — almost always 
chosen from ranks which have the least sympathy 
with the more liberal developments of our own insti- 
tutions — ^were perfectly incompetent to make out the 
meaning of the Italian Revolution. They perceived 
only that there was much noise, a good deal of ill- 
regulated enthusiasm, and above all, a disposition 
rapidly spreading to settle matters by extra-legal 
means. As diplomatists, all this was odious to them. 
They found their own importance to be diminished. 
They were in haste to get back to the state of things 
in which the fate of nations was decided in quiet 
cabinet conclaves, over comfortable dinners, with a 
vast expenditure of ink and paper, and interminable 
protocols and despatches. This class of men is 
humane after a fashion, and does not like the shed- 
ding of blood in an irregular way. Executions of 
noisy Liberals are, however, considered to be in the 
natural order of things. Who protested against the 
cold-blooded judicial murders committed by the 
Fiedmontese kings, from Victor Emmanuel I. to 
Charles, Albert ? Who protested against the cruel- 
ties of Ferdinand and the Austrians, until at last the 
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wretched people on whom they are inflicted show 
signs of becoming restive ? The Seville multitude 
shout to a favourite taureador not to worry his enemy 
overmuch^ when there is danger of the bloody game 
being brought to too speedy a termination. 

When, therefore, I see the French and English 
governments gratuitously setting on the little state 
of Piedmont to undertake the task of reforming 
Italy, I am led to inquire what change can have 
taken place in its principles and policy since it was 
so recently abandoned by all as an audacious inter- 
meddler ? I have no space to state the character of 
the war of 1848 and 1849 at length; but I think I 
may safely affirm that that character was most com* 
plex, and has not yet by any means been fairly 
described by any writer accessible to the ordinary 
English public. Certain facts, however, stand out 
prominently — as that the war was undertaken by 
Charles Albert entirely from ambitious motives; that 
the concession of a Constitution to his subjects was 
merely a *^ dodge,^' to use a vulgar but expressive, 
indeed the only word suited to the occasion ; that he 
put off this act of tardy justice so late that he was 
the last prince of Italy who made concessions ; that 
Ferdinand of Naples was applauded as a Constitu- 
tional King, whilst this •' new ShamyV as he ludi- 
crously called himself in a proclamation, was clinging 
still to absolute power ; that there are strong reasons 
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for believing that he, too, contemplated recalling what 
he had granted when his purpose was served ; that 
as long as an enlargement of territory and nothing 
more seemed probable, he carried on hostilities with 
as much vigour as he was capable of; that when he 
saw other consequences looming in the future, he 
deliberately, acting in accordance with the feelings 
of his aristocratically constituted army, threw away 
the advantages he had gained ; that if he was not 
the chief cause, he was at any rate an accomplice in 
the ignoble retreat of those gallant regiments whose 
defeats were always disastrous, and whose victories 
seemed more disastrous still ; that on the very same 
day when he was accepting the allegiance of Venice 
he was intriguing, through Sir Ralph Abercromby, to 
give up that heroic city as a price for other territory 
which he thought would be conceded to him ; that 
his conduct at Milan seemed a compound of imbecility 
and treachery ; and that he retired to Oporto a year 
too late. 

The present king does not seem to have had much 
influence or any policy during this first campaign. He 
behaved very well in the field, — quite as well as we 
could expect a prince to behave — but had not much 
to do with cabinet councils. His position as the son 
and husband of Austrian princesses was unfavourable 
to him ; and indeed it need not now be concealed that 
the Codini, or members of the retrograde aristocratic 
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party, always looked towards him as to their chief. 
I shall have occasion to show how the officers belong- 
ing to this party co-operated actively, though in many 
cases from mere stupid prejudice, not criminality, 
with the Austrians. The prince, heir-apparent, shared 
their feelings, but did not in 1848 understand the 
practical consequences. He grumbled with them in 
the tent, but used his sword, we are told, in the most 
martial manner when in the field. He was never, 
it is true, called a Great Captain in Piedmont. Once 
under arms, his business was not to think but to 
charge in the direction indicated by more experienced 
men. I have no doubt he would have been ready 
at the first blush to accompany Lord Cardigan on his 
Death-Ride, unless the caution natural to his family 
had suggested the reflection that a live prince was 
more valuable than a dead hero. But with his hand 
steeped in Austrian blood he never refused to listen 
to the expression of Austrian sympathies and predi- 
lections. 

It was, then, during the interval that elapsed be- 
tween the Salasco armistice and the breaking thereof 
in 1849 that Victor Emmanuel first began to act in 
a political character. We must recognise his pre- 
sence in Piedmont councils in order to understand 
the change of policy that took place, and the effects 
of which, on the practical working of the Constitution, 
I have already described. We shall presently be 
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obliged to refer to the same causes^ in order to ex- 
plain more fally the altered character of the Chamber 
of Deputies since the war. 

Charles Albert never recovered from the morti- 
fication of his defeat at Custoza ; and the still greater 
mortification^ produced by the not unfounded charges 
made against him for his conduct at Milan. He 
felt that at any rate he must seem a traitor^ even if 
he could deceive himself so far as to believe that he 
merely acted like a man who had lost his head and 
was anxious only to get into a place of safety. No 
doubt has ever been expressed as to his personal 
courage — that is^ as to his readiness to sit in his 
saddle and be shot at. I am inclined^ indeed^ in a 
merciful mood^ to believe that he really meant to 
fight once more according to his promise, and that 
his escape during the night was the result of a panic. 
This, however, is to remove blame from his shoulders 
to the shoulders of his officers. Some one was base 
on that occasion. 

It does not appear to have been Victor Emmanuel. 
Up to that point of his career, though quite Austrian 
and Absolutist in ideas, his morality was that of a 
soldier. He had not shown any disposition to refine. 
When told to kill the people whom he thought were 
in the right, he did his best to kill them. This was 
quite military, and open to no reprehension as the 
world's mind is constituted. Virtue, principle, reli- 
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gion^ supply motives that it is good to obey — except 
when they contradict the Articles of War. Moreover^ 
as long as it appeared likely that the dominions of 
the House of Savoy would be enlarged^ the heir- 
apparent had the prospect of a compensation for fight- 
ing against his convictions. 

A good deal of mystery still seems to envelope 
the occurrences and intrigues of the autumn and 
winter of 1848 ; or rather, as a note I have before 
me observes, " contemporaries do not dare to define 
and judge the conduct of Victor Emmanuel during 
that period. ^^ This is quite proper in Piedmont. 
What is the use of blackening the character of a 
prince, who may have learned better since he acquired 
power ; one who at any rate now finds it his interest 
to be moderately virtuous ? Discussion is only useful 
as far as it tends to check enthusiasm. We have 
all committed errors and require indulgence. " There 
is none good ; no, not one.'' Prudence and Chris- 
tianity unite to bid us be very lenient in judging 
kings for actions long past. Every consideration of 
expediency must, however, give way when we see en- 
thusiasm directed towards improper objects, for who- 
ever excites that exalted feeling is sure to be taken 
as a model. 

The career of Victor Emmanuel does not seem to 
be well known in England. He is evidently regarded 
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as a chivalrous young king^ who has never given the 
least occasion of suspicion — a slave to his word — ^the 
appointed sword to fight the battle of freedom in 
Italy. This is no doubt why he is spoken of in the 
tone I deprecate— enthusiastically. The fact is^ that 
now that Charles Albert has gone away, even niany 
Liberals affect to speak of him with veneration, and do 
regret him in comparison with his successor ! 

The first political act of Victor Emmanuel, when 
Duke of Savoy, was an attempt, in conjunction with 
his brother the Duke of Genoa, to bring about a 
rising of the garrison of Alessandria against the 
ministry chosen by his father, and presided over by 
Gioberti. The pretence for this movement was a 
proclamation by Signor Buffa, then commissary-extra- 
ordinary in the agitated city of Genoa, in which he 
blamed the preceding ministry and threw suspicion 
on the intentions of the army. There must certainly 
have been some ground for suspicion when the two 
sons of the king openly engaged in an attempt at 
rebellion in favour of Austria. They would have 
succeeded had it not been for the energy of Colonel 
Tarrena and of Signor Rodini, intendant- general 
of the city and province of Alessandria, who, despite 
the threats and promises of the heir-apparent and his 
brother, kept the garrison to their duty. These 
estimable citizens were punished by dismissal imme- 
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diately on the coining of Victor Emmanuel to the 
throne ; and all ministers have since been forbidden 
to show them favour of any kind. 

Just before the battle of Novara the Duke of 
Savoy was staying at Yalensa^ in the house of a de- 
clared reactionist^ the Marchese De Cardennas — one 
of the men of the ^'Armonia ; '' and openly manifested 
his sympathies for the friends of the old rSffinie. At 
the sametime, however — following, perhaps, in this 
respect the system of his father — ^he had communis 
cations in secret with certain Republican agents. 
Here my information becomes obscure. I found no 
willingness in any one to explain what was the mean- 
ing given to these facts. The persons from whom I 
seemed to have a right to demand categorical expla- 
nations, coldly refused to assist my ingenuity. As 
similar obstacles constantly occurred, I have professed 
ill these volumes only to give my Studies on the 
Subalpine Kingdom, and not by any means to speak 
authoritatively on every point. The natural infer- 
ence, however, is, that Victor Emmanuel was already 
partially acquainted with the designs of the re- 
action, who were preparing the defeat of Novara. I' 
say *^ partially /^ because it is the custom to give 
royal personages the benefit of the doubt in which 
we are always kept as to their actions. 

When hostilities at last broke forth, Victor Em- 
manuel was at Mortara. A citizen came to announce- 
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to him that the enemy were approaching, and asked 
whether the bells of the churches should ring the 
alarm. The Duke abused him violently^ and said 
that the bells ought rather to ring out for joy. This 
may have been only a foolish burst of j)eeyishness — 
the result of indigestion^ complicated by reactionary 
ideas ; but it is unfortunate^ that next day the same 
Duke of Savoy, with twenty-two thousand men, was 
disgracefully defeated by six thousand Austrians, 
who are said, as an excuse, to have taken him by 
surprise ! 

*' At half-past midnight/' says General Avogadro 
di Yaldengo an his Memoirs, *' General Krzanowsky 
came to the quarters of Charles Albert, calling out in 
a loud voice, 'Where is the king?' The king, 
with the Generals Scatti and Robillant, was lying 
down near a large fire ; and I stood near, thinking 
on our misfortunes and on the immense power that 
the consciousness of right must exercise on the human 
heart to procure so much calm in such a moment to 
the king. 

'* The king raised his head on hearing the voice 
of the Major -General, and asked, 'What news?' 
'Sire,' was the answer, 'our situation has much 
changed* The troops of Mprtara offer no resistance 
to the enemy, and fly like so many sparrows 1 ' 

" This intelligence made no impression whatever 
on the king. After a pause, the Polish General 
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resumed : 'The worst of the matter is^ that we have 
no news of the Duke of Savoy/ At these words 
Charles Albert rose^ and looked fixedly for a moment 
at the General, but his only answer was an ' oh !' of 
extreme surprise." 

Between Victor Emmanuel and Charles Albert, 
his father, at this time — that is, before Novara — 
existed very cold, if not hostile relations. Charles 
Albert, though his mind had become weaker than 
ever, was rising in character. He seemed, at any 
rate, to wish to close his career so as to cause the 
many faults he had committed to be forgotten. Victor 
Emmanuel, on the contrary, having unfortunately 
been led, perhaps against his will, into communica- 
tions with people who were in communication with 
the Austrian General Badetzky, was compelled to 
think principally of his own prospects. He seemed 
to be afraid that the throne which, by our odd human 
arrangements, was his right, might escape from him. 
The discontented officers, who felt now more clearly 
than ever that they were fighting under a Parliament 
which they detested, gathered round the young 
prince; and the whole camp rang with complaints 
and curses of the Liberals. Colonels and majors 
and captains freely and publicly told the common 
soldiers that the Chamber of Deputies was a Jacobin 
dub; that the Constitution was an infamous fraud; 
that the Italian cause was a pretence for ruining 

VOL. II. I 
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Piedmont; that the demagogues wished the army to 
be destroyed^ in order to proclaim the Republic; 
and finally^ that Charles Albert was a visionary^ 
enemy of himself and of his family. Men exposed 
to such influences could not be expected to fight 
well. The Piedmontese have since retrieved their 
reputation for gallantry ; and out of compliment to 
them we cannot suppress the fact^ that a hundred and 
thirty thousand men on their own territory were 
easily and rapidly beaten by fifty thousand ; that a 
campaign commenced precisely at their own time 
terminated in four days ; and that the Polish Grene- 
ral who commanded them has deliberately and pub* 
licly stated that Kamorino^ who was shot for dis- 
obedience of orders because he was a Republican, 
acted precisely as did many other officers who cla- 
moured for his execution; and that in fact, to use his 
own words, '^ The Piedmontese would not fight, but 
ran away as soon as the enemy appeared.'' This is 
no impeachment of the courage of the nation. It is 
not often that we see " a war of soldiers." The 
Piedmontese army was demoralised by its officers, 
who were tired of the war — quite disgusted, because 
it might serve the cause of liberty. 

It is a curious circumstance, that throughout the 
camp, before the battle of Novara, obscene songs 
against Charles Albert were publicly sung; and 
hand- bills circulated in which the Austrians were 
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pvoclaimed as the supporters of the Pope^ the friends 
of the throne^ and the defenders of the altar. 

When Charles Albert rode down in front of his 
troops on the day before the battle^ he was received 
with ominous silence. All the shouts were for Victor 
Emmanuel. It is not surprising that men so led 
and so indoctrinated should have made haste to be 
beaten^ in order that they might fall upon their own 
city of Novara and its territory, to burn^ destroy, 
violate, rob, and murder. In many places, when the 
Austnans came to exercise the awful rights of victory, 
they found nothing to steal, and no one to kill. All 
that work had been done for them by their coward 
enemies. 

Charles Albert at Oporto related, that he threw 
himself before a regiment that was rushing away in 
headlong flight without having struck a blow ; and 
took off his hat to them, and begged them to turn 
and foUow him against the enemy. But they all 
unanimously cursed him, and proceeded in their 
ignominious retreat ! r 

After the battle the poor old king called a council 
of war, and having stated that the day of Novara 
was nothing but a panic, asked their opinion of what 
eould be done to retrieve their losses. Not a single 
voice was raised to give him encouragement. Every 
one was anxious only to have done with the war, and 
to begin a new reign. 

i2 
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He offered to defend the line of the Tanaro and 
the Po. They all told him it was impossible. 

" We have still more than forty thousand men/' 
said the king. '*The enemy at first was only fifty 
thousand^ and must now be diminished. Shall we 
force our way to Alessandria ?'' They all told him 
it was impossible. 

I do not know what the Duke of Savoy was 
doing at this time. 

Charles Albert^ seeing that his generals and army 
would not fight^ sent to ask an armistice of Marshal 
Badetzky. The Marshal replied that he had no faith 
in the word of Charles Albert, and refused to treat 
with him. 

He had already decided with whom to treat. 

On receiving this answer, along with a fresh 
assurance from his generals that it was not possible 
to reach Alessandria, the king, thinking of the 
neighbouring field of Pavia, said : "All is lost, even 
honour.^^ He then made up his mind to abdicate, 
and to allow the Duke of Savoy to succeed him. 

This was not the first time that the idea of abdi- 
cation had occurred to him. It had often presented 
itself to his mind before ; but under what different 
circumstances ! He once restored a portion of the 
abbaye of San Michele della Chiusa, and caused to 
be removed thither the remains of some of his an- 
cestors which had previously reposed in the vaults of 
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the metropolitan church. Among these was Ame^ 
dens VIII., who having Kved a life of jollity, if not 
of debauch, at Bipaille, on the banks of Lake Leman, 
was ultimately elected Pope by the Council of Bfile. 
The extraordinary career of this king-pontiff struck 
the imagination of Charles Albert. He turned 
away from the popular tradition, so general and 
positive that faxre ripaille now means in French to 
live a loose and luxurious existence ; and believed, or 
affected to believe, that his ancestor, with his seven 
knight companions, lived the life of ascetics in their 
seven palaces. M. Cibrario, naturally, in his history, 
discovers this to be the case. Charles Albert, deter- 
mined to prepare himself a hermitage similar to that 
of Bipaille, was ready to retire thither and live a holy 

life with Madame de R , in case very violent 

political storms came on to blow. We do not know 
whether he ever expected also to be Pope, and medi- 
tated the career which Cardinal Maffei has since so 
unscrupulously run. Certain it is, however, that he 
often subsequently talked of abdication; and was 
accustomed to remark that in no line of princes have 
voluntary renunciations of the throne been so com- 
mon as in that of Savoy. In only one instance was 
repentance ever very remarkably manifested. Victor 
Amedeus II., first king of Sardinia, having resigned 
his power to his sod, suddenly desired to resume 
it in 1732. This could never, of course, be 
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allowed. His son had him taken naked oat of his 
bed at nighty separated from a new wife^ who was 
accused of the desire to be queen, and hurried away 
to prison. It never occurred to poor Charles Albert 
that anything like this sad story could be repeated 
in his own case. 

However this may be^ the defeated king, having 
signed the act of abdication, left his son and heir 
. without tears, without a single word of affectionate 
adieu, and trod, almost alone, the dreary path of 
exile. Angelo Brofferio, in the conclusion of hia 
Memoirs, narrates some of the incidents that occurred 
to him on his way. He went, he says, alone, eon« 
fiding neither to hia generals nor to his son hia 
intentions, ^^ and escaped at midnight from the 
insulting pity of those who had immolated him.'' 
Some thought he had passed the Simplon, on his 
way to Switzerland; others said he had been seen 
on the confines of France ; others, towards Genoa ; 
others, towards Hautecombe. When the Chamber 
determined to send a deputation of condolence^ no 
one knew where to find him* 

On the 26th of March, a man, who gave his 
name as Gamalero, came to the Intendant of Nioe^ 
son ot the famous Santa fiosa of ^21, who had pub* 
lished in his work this prediction : ^' Woe to Pied- 
mont if ever Charles Albert should happen to be its 
king P^ The said Gamalero announced that Charles 
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Albert was approaching the city alone and as a 
pilgrim^ desiring to pass unknown into France. 
The intendant could scarcely believe his ears. The 
news of the defeat of Novara had not yet arrived. 
He went forth, however^ and received the humiliated 
monarch into his house. 

"Let no one know/' said Charles Albert, ''of ray 
presence at Nice." 

*' May I not inform the Queen and the Princes?'* 
inquired Santa Rosa. 

Charles Albert coldly 'replied, ''that he might 
write to the Queen.'' 

He then said that it was his intention to retire to 
Oporto, which was sufficiently far not to aUow of any 
suspicion that he ever designed again to mix him- 
self in public affairs. 

CWles Albert died on July 29, 1849, evidently 
with the idea that he was the victim, not merely of 
the force of circumstances, but of treachery. When 
the deputation of the Chamber reached him in his 
retreat, he plainly told them that he had been be- 
trayed ; but refused to say, at least so we are 
informed by courtiers, who were the traitors. 

In England, we know that in these cases the 
advisers are the guilty parties. The people of Turin, 
however, were not sufficiently constitutional to make 
this distinction. The new king was hissed in the 
streets of Turin, especially on the day when he 
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administered the new oath to the army. Immense 
quantities of anonymous letters also were sent to 
him^ full of terrible accusations and reproaches ; and 
be was made even responsible for his father^s death. 
The serious illness which soon afterwards visited him 
was ascribed by popular rumour to the tortures of 
remorse. 

I shall not be suspected of wishing to extenuate 
the faults of kings ; and may venture to say here^ 
therefore, that I do not think Victor Emmanuel ever 
deliberately resolved to sacrifice his father and the 
interests of his country in order to come more 
rapidly to the throne. He is^ indeed^ not cast in the 
mould of men who do such things. Evidently he 
was an accomplice in the designs of the reaction ; 
but an accomplice from weakness and from ignorance 
of the true bearing of their actions. The implied 
reproaches of his father bitterly grieved him ; and 
although he did not do much to relieve the anguish 
of Oporto, yet afterwards he exhibited great con- 
trition and filial affection, and gave the cue to his 
court, which, as I have said, has almost canonised 
Charles Albert, whom it suffered to go away under 
such miserable circumstances ! 

The reproaches loudly circulated throughout 
Piedmont and Italy against Victor Emmanuel for his 
conduct at Novara, could not fail to come to his 
knowledge. A curious fact has been related to me. 
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In 1851 a deputation came as usual from the Cham- 
ber, to wish him a happy JNew Year. Pier Luigi 
Finelli began an elaborate discourse. The king 
only listened to a few words, and suddenly inter- 
rupting the orator, without any obvious reference to 
what had been said, exclaimed, '' I know that I am 
believed to have played the traitor at Novara. But 
I am not a traitor. This is a downright calumny. 
I was not the traitor of Novara 1'^ So singular a 
burst of feeling created deep astonishment. The 
members of the deputation tried to say something 
consoling, but were in a hurry to depart in order to 
relate and discuss what had occurred. 

The treaty which followed on the armistice of 
Novara and the abdication of Charles Albert is only 
too well known. I have said enough to show, that 
- at the beginning of his reign Victor Emmanuel was 
surrounded by people disposed to incite him to 
overthrow the liberal institutions, which indeed 
lad only been granted for a temporary purpose. 
The manner and attitude of the new king at the 
outset seemed to presage a coup d'etat. What were 
the meditations that deterred him from that in- 
famous expedient are not yet known. I believe that 
native rectitude, not supported by any enlightened 
ideas or connected with any fixed principle, assisted 
him to escape from the hands of the Jesuits and the 
Oodini — ^who considered themselves in consequence 
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deceived and trifled with, and vowed him a deadly 
hatred. The fact is, that the prince always casts off 
the friends of the heir-apparent. Victor Emmanuel^ 
moreover, has evidently inherited. from his house 
the knack of loving truth at the right moment* 
The low maxim, that honesty is the best policy, must 
have been invented in a particular emergency by one 
of his ancestors — ^who have always been honest at the 
right time and never at any other. He thought it 
might be fatal to him deliberately to break the oath, 
without making which he could not have assumed 
the royal authority. Clever and ambitions men also 
immediately suggested the example of Louis Philippe, 
and showed that it was possible to rule by influence 
almost as arbitrarily as by the sword. The pleasure 
of corrupting men is even more refined than that of 
killing them. Then commenced that struggle with 
the elective chambers, that series of dissolutions, that 
arbitrary succession of ministries modified without 
reference to the strength of parties, the application of 
that system of corruption, that war against the press, 
that series of financial blunders by which the good, 
honest Fiedmontese people, as yet unacquainted 
with the manner of using their new liberties — and 
who could see no alternative between acquiescence 
in the royal will and insurrection — have been worried 
into a state of political indifference. A good deal of 
noise, of course, is made about the blessings of liberty ; 
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there is a full share of buainess-Iike bastle; and the 
battle of Traktir came in good time to be magnified 
into a sort of Marathon ; but it appears to me that 
the people yield to official eloquence with some re- 
serve^ and that there is a dash of irony in their 
enthusiasm. They remind me somewhat of a simple 
gentleman^whohas gone astray among houris^almehs^ 
or' other naughty hussies with confederates lurking 
in dark comers^ and who pretends to be highly amused 
by their teasing and tantalising^ but almost wishes 
to be bonneted and robbed at once in order to get rid 
of the unnatural excitement. The most ominous 
fact is^ that the Subalpine kingdom has won at last 
the condescending approval, not only of our own 
Grovernment, but of his majesty the Emperor of the 
French. That Potentate, as I have already intimated, 
was finally propitiated in 1852, by the law which 
deprived the jury of the power they had previously 
enjoyed, of deciding in the most important press trials, 
and made condemnation in any action in which the 
dynasty or any of its allies were concerned almost 
eertain. Piedmont yielded in this particular whilst 
Belgium held out; and despite its free press, is 
compelled to wait for the arrival of the Brussels post 
to learn many details of moment to it, or. at any rate 
in which it is eagerly interested. The details are 
often libellous, it is true ; but we have a right to know 
every particular of the innermost lives of men, who. 
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by force or fraud, obtain the power of regulating 
human actions, of punishing crime and rewarding 
virtue. No one should be allowed to preach respect 
for human life with a dagger in his sleeve ; or to 
issue ukases on morality from the depths of a lupanar. 
The press must check or scourge such things. It 
cannot always do so with impunity in Piedmont. 

Add to the causes I have already mentioned, all 
manner of arbitrary police compliances, from the 
banishment of Oolovin the Russian patriot, by the 
"immaculate" D^Azeglio, to the persecution of the 
Hungarian Turr — ^to say nothing of the innumerable 
expulsions of French refugees ; — and we can easily 
understand why Piedmont is now considered a very 
harmless champion of Italy. We should also under- 
stand why, in so far as regards its official composition, 
it is looked upon with so much distrust and suspicion 
by many Italians ; and why the real Liberal party is 
Xiot only out of power, but compelled absolutely to 
remain silent and unnoticed. ^* At this juncture/' 
say its members, " if we were to attack the ministers 
effectually, it would be equivalent to attacking the 
throne. The exasperation of the Liberal party is so 
great, that it might be easy to create a revolution. 
But to do so, would be merely to provoke a French 
occupation ; and we know too well how difficult it 
is to get strangers out of Italy when once they are 
in to run that risk. We prefer waiting for better 
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times ; and we rely^ indeed^ somewhat on the mode- 
ration of ministers, bnt a great deal on their fear of 
the Codini, not to take much more advantage than 
they have done of the painful fact, that they have 
the marshals of France for allies/' Here we have 
the tme position of Piedmont accurately painted. 
For a time it is merely an outpost of France ; and 
English sympathy is scarcely sufficient to enable it 
to simulate independence. 

To return, however, to the relations of Victor 
Emmanuel with the Constitution. '^The ecclesi- 
astical crisis," provoked by the law proposed on the 
convents, took place in the winter of 1854-55. The 
Episcopate contrived to have brought forward in the 
Senate a proposal to make up the deficit caused to 
the treasury by expenses for ecclesiastical purposes. 
The ministry neither accepted nor refused, but de- 
clared they would refer to the Crown. Victor Em- 
manuel, imagiDing that the whole question was one 
of money, not of principle, eagerly adopted this 
middle term, which, as matters stood, would have 
been a victory for the Court of Rome. 

The country was greatly excited and indignant; 
and the ministry for the first, and perhaps only 
time, intimated that the royal will must bend. Upon 
this Victor Emmanuel sent for Brofferio, as his father 
used to do in difficult cases, and talked a long time 
with him on the condition of the country. From 
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tills interview it resulted^ that the king desired above 
all things a reconciliation with Rome ; and that^ in 
consequence of their unwonted opposition to his will^ 
even Count Cavour and his colleagues had become 
odious to him. " If I could be at peace with the 
Holy Father/' declared the king, " I would agree to 
whatever political liberties were demanded, and even 
call Giuseppe Mazzini to the Presidency of the 
Council V* BroflFerio had enjoyed too many oppcH"- 
tunities of hearing similar absurdities from the mouth 
of Charles Albert to be in the least surprised. He 
gave his opinion, and advised consent to the law as 
proposed to the Senate. The law, slightly modified, 
was voted ; and Victor Emmanuel, instead of '^ send- 
ing for'' M. Mazzini, quietly gave his royal con- 
sent 

As years go by, an extraordinary likeness seems 
to declare itself in the character of Victor Emmanuel 
to that of the late Charles Albert. He is certainly 
seldom frank or straightforward, but this arises, in 
his case likewise, not so much from falsity as want of 
resolution. He can never make up his mind. He 
says one thing to one person and one to another, 
because he is always uncertain. He is fond of 
saying to the emigrants from Lombardy who are 
introduced to him, that he would be glad of an 
opportunity to draw the sword once more against 
the Austrians. After dinner, however, his speech 
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takes sometimes another colour; and he will clap his 
aides-de-camp on the shoulder and bid them cheer up, 
for the time will soon arrive when he and they will 
go and '' toss head over heels those babblers of the 
Carignan Palace^' (Chamber of Deputies). It is 
not necessary, however, to take this as anything but 
a joke. 

As Charles Albert seemed always oscillating 
between two extreme opinions, the people, with their 
unerring good sense and ready wit, gave him the 
name of King Tentenna, or King See-Saw. In such 
persons, however, there is generally one sentiment 
fixed and unchanging, round which their unsteady 
ideas and desires play like the twinkling of rays 
round a star — the sentiment of egotism. None is 
so perseveringly selfish as he who does not keep his 
honour bright by perseverance. Inconstancy is dis- 
graceful in love, because it arises at the end of plea- 
sure and the beginning of sacrifice. 

Year by year, as I have said, Victor Immanuel 
seems more and more to put on the likeness of 
Charles Albert. 
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It is necessary to be furnished with the ideas I have 
just endeavoured to set down, before entering the 
Fiedmontese Chamber of Deputies, In their despite, 
however, a feeling of respectful awe comes over you 
as you cross the threshold. The Assembly meets in 
that old brick-built Carignan Palace which I have 
already mentioned — under the fantastic cupolas of 
Guarini. A tri-colored flag fluttering above the 
doorway announces to the public when a sitting is 
taking place. Any one can step under the arch and 
see what is going on ; for the order of the day is 
always posted up there. The approaches are very 
properly imder the surveiUance of the National 
Guard, who are neatly dressed and look proud of 
their corps — ^prouder still, of course, at that particular 
moment. The Piedmontese House of Commons sits 
by daylight, from one o^clock in the afternoon for- 
ward; so that members are never waked from diges- 
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tive slumbers by scandalous exhibitions of after- 
dinner eloquence. However backward the Fiedmon- 
tese may be in their ideas^ they would never brook 
having their legislative transactions carried on by a 
midnight mob^ who only condescend to attend to 
their duties when the opera is closed^ who do every- 
thing in a condescending way, and would condescend 
to understand what they are about if they could. I 
infer this from the remarks of a very earnest man I 
met among them^ who went so far^ however, as to 
suggest, that before being allowed to make laws, 
deputies should attend a school of legislation. Fancy 
the burst of derisive laughter with which such a 
proposal would be met in the House of Commons ! 

The chamber in which the Subalpine Deputies 
meet is a magnificent one, very lofty, with a 
domed roof. As in France, the form is that of a 
hemicycle ; so that the members can divide themselves 
locally, as they do in name, into members of the right, 
the centre-right, the centre, the centre-left, and the 
left. A few democrats, who occupy places at the 
extreme left, are sometimes called the "Mountain.'^ 
The seats rise one above the other, from a semi- 
circular floor, in the centre of which are placed tables 
for the official short-hand writers; and on the ex- 
treme verge of which, with their faces to the house, 
behind a long table, sit the ministers, who, as in 
France, may appear in the Senate as well as in the 
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Chamber of Deputies — without, however, the right of 
voting, except as members. Behind the ministers 
rises a tribune, from which no one scarcely ever seems 
to speak ; and behind that the seat of the president, 
who is surrounded by a platform, on which sit 
numerous secretaries. 

The press has a gallery at its service, placed in a 
convenient position ; and the diplomatic corps and 
the municipal authorities are well provided for. 
There is also the ladies' tribune; and above all, round 
the base of the dome is a gallery, from which the 
miscellaneous crowd of constituents endeavours to 
catch what is going on below. The acoustical arrange- 
ments of the Chamber are very imperfect. 

Most of the deputies speak in Italian, more or 
less pure. It is easy to see they are accustomed to 
address their wives, their servants, and their friends, 
in a different idiom. The natives of Savoy and Nice 
speak in French; and the contrast of that weak suc- 
cession of unaccentuated syllables perpetually disap- 
pointing the ear, with the fine, sonorous, musical 
sound of even bad Italian, sometimes produces a 
very comic effect. An obstinate Codin starting 
fiercely up, whilst the house is still ringing with the 
musical periods of Brofferio, to express his indigna- 
tion in words ending in aient and on, always creates 
a smile; and every one is inevitably reminded of a 
giant speaking in the voice of a dwarf. By long 
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living in France, one gets accustomed to this simper- 
ing, and able even to understand why those who 
use it fancy it is peculiarly masculine; but one 
hour in the Fiedmontese Chamber of Deputies — ^to 
say nothing of Madame Ristori — re-educates the ear 
completely. 

The first debate I heard in the Fiedmontese 
Chamber of Deputies, was a grievous disappointment 
to me, in many respects, as a friend of parliamentary 
government. The house was orderly and methodical, 
it is true; perhaps too orderly and too methodical. 
Each member sat in his place with paper and ink 
before him, sometimes writing letters or reading 
newspapers, while an orator, whether of his own 
party or not, was impeaching the ministers. There 
is a coldness and stiffness in the manners of the mem- 
bers. They rarely cheer their friends^ though they 
sometimes '^oh,oh! ^' their opponents. Afewattempts 
at good earnest speaking which I heard, gradually 
subsided amidst general indifference. All this was 
explained by the desire of the Fiedmontese to keep 
on their guard against their southern nature, lest they 
should imitate and exaggerate the boyish rioting of 
French deUberative assemblies ; and also by the fact, 
that since the alliance^ all warm parliamentary dis- 
cussions were considered imprudent. Liberty, in 
fact^ exists in Fiedmont, they said, by sufferance; 
and there is always an immediate danger, that 
k2 
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although Victor Emmanuel may be now resolved not 
to attempt a coup d'etat, a powerful neighbour may 
come in and effect it for him. Piedmont^ like Bel- 
gium^ is a perpetual source of envious irritation to 
the people that has lost what it has retained. I was 
willing to accept this explanation of the dulness 
and want of spirit I noticed ; but it was not these 
things that most disappointed me. 

There was no house made on the first day of the 
session. On the second, a member of the left rose to 
bring forward a complaint that the government had 
improperly interfered with an election that had taken 
place at Sassari, in the island of Sardinia. There could 
be no doubt about the matter. The government had 
caused a circular to be issued to the electors, telling 
them as plainly as words could, without indeed any 
attempt at disguise, that if they wished their material 
interests to be attended to, that is, if they wished to 
have roads and bridges in their wretched cholera- 
ravaged province, they must elect a supporter of the 
government, a member of the majority. " Sassari, 
se vuol avantaggiarCy e non perdere del suo ben essere 
materiale i bisogno che aggiunga un deputato che appar- 
tenga alia maggioranza della Camera/' It will scarcely 
be believed, that M. Rattazzi, Minister of the Interior,, 
made a long speech to prove that these words did 
not mean that Sassari was ordered or recommended 
to elect a member of the majority. The members 
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of the left were indignant; the ministerialists stuffed 
handkerchiefs into their mouths ; the people in the 
galleries seemed inclined to hiss. I never heard any- 
thing so childish or undignified. We often hear 
strange refinements in our own parliament, hut any- 
thing so audacious and at the same time so useless as 
this was certainly never attempted. M. Sineo, when- 
ever the minister paused to take breath, started up and 
read the words I have quoted. No matter, on went 
the demonstration, unrelieved by a single spark of 
wit, a single oratorical movement — the poorest cari- 
cature of Escobar I ever heard. 

Of course the matter could not rest there, espe- 
cially as Brofferio started up, made one of his bril- 
liant orations, and forced the house to applaud in a 
stifled manner (for they were thinking of France), 
when he declared that if this election was not invali- 
dated, ^^ the House of Deputies would no longer be 
the expression of a free people, but the expression of 
the will of absolute power.'' — "Signori,'' he ex- 
claimed, " if you continue to allow popular elections 
to be subjected to the pernicious influence of the 
government, I declare that the constitutional equili- 
brium will soon no longer exist, and the Statute will 
be nothing but a name. Of the three powers, only 
one would remain — the Crown. The Crown, and by 
it the ministry, has now the army, the treasury, 
honour, authority, prestige, the sanction of time, and 
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the possession of a hundred absolute prerogatives; it 
has, besides, the Senate, named by itself. The people, 
the unfortunate people, have nothing but their 
deputies, and if the ministry succeed in getting them 
to be elected by its intendants, its magistrates, its 
questors, where will the people be, and where the 
nation, where liberty, where the constitution ?" 

Everybody seemed to feel the truth' of these 
observations, and yet nobody was really moved by 
them to urge the ministry to make an apology, or a 
promise at any rate to be more circumspect for the 
future. On the contrary, they seemed irritated against 
the orator ; and I noticed on this, as on other occa^ 
sions, that it was the fashion to shrug shoulders and 
show signs of impatience when this remarkable man 
was on his legs. Whilst he was speaking, the Pied- 
montese Gazette was circulated among the members 
by the servants ; and instantly there was a rustling 
of paper, and a smell of printers' ink in the air. 
Nearly every one affected to read, ministers and all. 
Count Cavour especially. 

The President of the Council, however, listened 
whilst he read, and made a very elaborate reply, in 
which he distinctly apologised for what had been done 
— rejecting the hypocritical explanation of his sub- 
minister — and maintained that constitutional govern- 
ment could not exist without such interference in elec- 
tions as was complained of I These words threw a 
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chill over the already cold debate^ for they were under- 
stood as meant to remind members that as long as the 
government was allowed to frame its own majority, 
eonstitati(Mial forms would be resorted to, but that if 
an opposition of any kind gained the upper hand, 
royal authority would make itself felt in a very direct 
way. Under such circumstances, the Left was pro- 
bably prudent in not pushing the discussion much 
further. It must be confessed, however, that if 
people in England fancy there is any resemblance 
whatever between the working of their Constitution 
and that of Piedmont, they are wofuUy deceived. 

Some of the circumstances connected with this 
election are curious to notice. The second electoral 
college of Sassari is composed of two sections, con- 
taining, in all, 427 electors. When they were 
first called together, on this occasion, only fifty-one 
electors appeared in the first section, and they 
divided their votes between six candidates. In the 
second section appeared only thirty-three electors, 
who divided their votes between seven candidates. 
The election was nullified, and the contest began afresh 
between the two who had obtained the highest num- 
ber of votes ; Signor Sanna obtained sixty-two votes, 
and Signor Bufia, ninety-two. It was upon the 
thirty people who formed the majority that the 
threats and promises of the government are supposed 
to have taken effect. Out of 427 voters, nearly 300 
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even on the second trials it will be seen^ held aloof. 
This is a mode of expressing disapprobation with 
the present state of things copied from France. 
It is repeated all over the country, from Savoy to 
Sardinia; and perhaps, considering that a majority 
given either to the left or the right opposition would 
be the signal of a coup d'etat, supported by foreign 
bayonets, this is the best^ thing that at present the 
electors can do. 

The parliamentary history of Piedmont is short. 
The first House of Deputies was elected on the 29th 
of April, 1848. Naturally, the members chosen 
were of a very miscellaneous character. The vast 
majority were, of course, in favour of the Constitution 
and the war against Austria. The men of " twenty- 
one '' were chosen, because constitutional ; those of 
"thirty-three^' excluded, because republican. Gio- 
berti, d'Azeglio, and Balbo, were, of course, among 
the most favoured members. Brofferio, Valerio, 
Durando, and Sineo were elected; Count Cavour 
could not obtain a seat. Manzoni, the novelist, was 
chosen by Arona, but refused to serve. The Presi- 
dency of the Chamber was given unanimously to 
Gioberti, though absent. 

The Chamber met for the first time on May 8th. 
It was opened in the name of the king by the 
Prince of Carignan, in a speech drawn up by the 
ministers. The imitation of constitutional forms 
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was exact ; and, so far, one was reminded of Eng- 
land. But then began interminable discassions, 
after the manner of the French, on ^' verification of 
powers.'' The first important question raised was, 
whether certain magistrates could be elected in con- 
formity with the Constitution. The ministry said 
"aye;'' an incipient opposition said ^^no." Brofierio 
spoke, for the first time, on this occasion ; and for 
the first time, as he informs us, the house applauded. 

In those early days no parties really existed, or 
rather, were conscious of existence. The chamber 
really represented the state of the nation — ^that is, 
was liberal in tendency, but was without liberal ideas 
or plans. Naturally, the chief subject of interest 
was the state of the army and the progress of the 
war. When this question came before it, the 
Chamber, most of whose members, at that time, 
were earnest and patriotic, showed an inclination to 
take up the position of a Committee of Public Safety 
rather than that of a mere deliberative assembly. 
This was natural under the circumstances ; and had 
it done so, perhaps a single spurt of victory might 
not have been followed by a long series of humili- 
ating defeats. 

The Moderate party, who formed or guided the 
first ministry, had, however, carefully studied, in the 
histories of France and England, the art of rocking 
enthusiasm to sleep. When the democrats began 
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to call themselves by their names^ and to talk of 
revolution, the ministerialists replied indignantly, 
" Noi nan siamo ripoluzionari " — just at the very 
moment when Charles Albert was engaged in revo- 
lutionising Lombardy ! 

This hint, with others, was intended to revive the 
hopes of the reactionists, the men of the old regime, 
and encourage them in torpifying, as far as possible, 
the excitement of the people. The Moderate party, 
in fact, desired to bring back Piedmont from its 
dream of liberty and progress, and persuade the 
people to remain as tranquil as if the war in which 
Charles Albert was engaged was a mere ordinary 
war, undertaken for diplomatic ends. It refused to 
allow military affairs to be discussed; and so the 
king was compelled, or rather allowed, to carry on a 
war against Austria and despotism — for Italy and 
liberalism — with an army three-fourths of whose 
officers were Austrian, or, at any rate, anti-liberal in 
feeling, and quite convinced that if they gained the 
victory, they, and the order to which they belonged, 
must be definitively set aside ! 

At bottom of the debate in Piedmont, as in all 
countries where liberty is introduced or attempts to 
progress, there was and is the great struggle of the 
intelligent and civilised classes against the privileged 
and barbarous — of the men who believe that per- 
sonal worth and energy alone entitle any one to 
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lead in public affairs^ and incapables^ who claim a 
right to govern because they are the sons of some- 
body, equally incapable. Nothing can be more un- 
practical, however, than to suppose, that on either 
side mere vanity or ambition is in play. The 
question everywhere is one of existence or non- 
existence. If we aspirants for power are impelled by 
the desire to exercise all our faculties, and fulfil 
completely our destiny, — not to be permitted to do 
which is partial death; on the other hand, aris- 
tocracies have acquired the habit of injustice, have 
been educated in idleness, and insolence, and ill- 
gotten wealth, and the prospect of being reduced to 
the condition of simple citizens must, indeed, be 
deplorable to them. They will not be satisfied with 
what we can promise — the respectful pity which all 
are ready to accord to the gentlemen who have seen 
better days. This is why they force their adversaries 
to undertake a war of extermination ; and why, in 
Piedmont, sacrificing everything to self-preservation, 
as soon as they recovered from the unmeaning en- 
thusiasm of the first moment, or dared acknowledge, 
even to themselves, their true sentiments, every one 
who had a handle to his name, almost without 
exception, laboured to slacken the pace of events. 

The only question which it seemed to the Mode- 
rate party opportune to discuss — on condition, of 
course, that the decision should be in the affirm- 
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ative — was whether Lombardy should be joined to 
Piedmont. Here the interests of the dynasty were 
concerned. The " fusion/' after an animated debate, 
was voted by an immense majority, on the 28th of 
June, 1848. Only seventeen black balls were east 
into the urn against it. Among those who were in 
favour of this measure, many libefals and even re- 
publicans must be counted. They saw that it was 
necessary to propitiate the king and his immediate 
friends by supporting an act, which in some of its 
characters was dishonourable, because there had 
been an express promise published that no decision 
would be come to with reference to the destiny of 
Lombardy until victory had been gained. The pro- 
mises of kings, at any rate, are made to be broken. 
Already had all assistance been refused to the 
Venetians. " How can the king,'* said the minister 
Franzini, " take the part of a city which has hoisted 
the republican standard ? '^ As if there had never 
been any alliance between monarchies and republics 
before ! The real meaning of all this was, that the 
Savoy dynasty, in this case as throughout its history, 
was determined to be paid doum for any assistance it 
might give. It wanted the submission of Venice, 
moreover, because it wanted something to abandon 
to the Austrians in order to purchase a peace ; and, 
indeed, at the same time that it was inciting that 
heroic city to hoist the new monarchical flag, it was 
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endeavooring to treat on the basis of the line of the 
Adige ! 

Most of the liberals of the Piedmontese Chamber 
of Deputies, however, and Lorenzo Valerio amongst 
them — ^though they saw or deplored all these weak- 
nesses or crimes — ^thought that it was necessary to 
sacrifice everything to one great object — the expulsion 
of the Austrians from Italy. After that it would be 
time to discuss political arrangements. They knew 
very well that the peninsula once freed from the 
stranger, public opinion would make itself heard,, 
and that everything, even in that time of excitement 
and hurry, would be subjected to careful revision. 
Their wisdom, however, cannot except the moderate 
or royal party from blame. Sacrifices of cherished 
opinions and convictions may be made by statesmen 
after careful examination of conflicting reasons, but 
we cannot expect this prudence from the masses. As 
soon, therefore, as Italians knew that ambition was 
not subordinate in the mind of Charles Albert, but 
the uppermost and sole motive, all enthusiasm and 
confidence died away. Shortly afterwards, their 
sinister presentiments were confirmed. During the 
Tery next month the king, who would persist in 
fighting what he called the cause of independence, 
with an army educated to look up to Austria in 
everything, was reduced to a condition so deplorable. 
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that he loudly wished for a bullet through his head 
to put an end to his difficulties ! 

A detailed Parliamentary History of Piedmont 
during the crisis of 1848 and 1849 would be full of 
valuable information to Italians. But^ perhaps^ it 
should not be written by an Italian — at anyrate^ not 
by a Piedmontese. Most of the men who know in- 
timately the details of what took place were too 
deeply engaged to be able to narrate impartially. 
Every chief fancied himself a general. Even 
Brofferio cannot resist the temptation to exaggerate 
his position, and to make himself the hero of his 
own narrative. 

I shall only say that there is no reason to be 
surprised that — during the short campaign that 
began with the disastrous retreat of the Austrians 
from Milan, and ended in a few months with their 
triumphant return, — very few new laws were pro- 
posed and discussed. The Jesuits were suppressed ; 
all the other religious orders were left untouched. 
Had the members of the chamber possessed true 
revolutionary energy, something more decisive would, 
of course, have been done, and victory made certain; 
but the Moderates were there, and were well satisfied 
with the personal advantages they had gained. 

A singular instance of want of courage and 
virtue was given by the Chamber when the news of 
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the flight of Charles Albert back to M ilan^ with his 
disordered army, arrived. Instead of rising to the 
level of the circumstances^ they could think of 
nothing but obeying the suggestions of the moderate 
and reactionary parties united, and voted the dic- 
tatorship of the very man whose inexcusable in- 
capacity and natural want of faith had brought 
matters to that pass ! Charles Albert, Dictator ! 
What did they expect from him ? He behaved in 
perfect harmony with all his previous acts — an- 
nouncing by day that he would stand by Milan to 
the last, and marching away by night back to Pied- 
mont; just as in 1821 he had deserted his constitu- 
tional accomplices and fled into the arms of Austria. 
All this part of history, however, is still surrounded 
with much mystery. Some few facts only are known 
with certainty. In the parliament, as among the 
courtiers, there was great revivification of the hopes 
of the reaction ; and far more energy was shown in 
repressing the excitement of the people than in pre- 
paring for effectual resistance. Charles Albert could 
not lose another opportunity of appearing in a 
double character. He published a proclamation, 
saying, that " he would obtain honourable conditions 
of peace or continue the war,^^ and exactly at the 
same time accorded the Salasco armistice ! 

The Chamber of Deputies, during the first cam- 
paign against Austria, and during the armistice. 
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though it committed many blunders and suffered 
itself to be too much led away by ministerial per- 
suasions^ did nothing derogatory to the dignity of 
representative government. Perhaps it was imprudent 
in ui^ing the resumption of hostilities in 1849 ; but 
could it foresee the horrible treachery of the heads of 
the army ? One of its most remarkable and culpable 
acts was^ that at the commencement of the second 
campaign it not only received without indignation^ 
but voted^ a law which^ whilst hostilities lasted^ was 
to have suspended all the new constitutional rights — 
as personal liberty, liberty of the press, right of 
meeting, &c. This law was proposed by the advo- 
vocate Battazzi, then as now minister; and was only 
prevented from being carried into practice by the 
opposition of the Senate. In spite of this act of 
folly, however, into which it may have been betrayed 
designedly, the Chamber was, up to a still more re- 
cent period, tolerably vigorous and independent. I 
must now allude to what was, properly speaking, the 
end of true parliamentary government in Piedmont. 
Immediately after having arranged matters with 
the Austrian General, whilst his dishonoured father 
was flying, he knew not and cared not whither, Victor 
Emmanuel came to Turin, and named an almost re- 
actionary ministry, headed by the General De Launay. 
Valerio had already been sent away to Rome, under 
pretence of asking assistance ; Gioberti was now got 
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rid of, and given a mission at Paris. There was 
much fear, as I have already said, of a coup (fitat, 
which seemed at tirst the only way of obtaining 
absolution for the extraordinary acts that had taken 
place. But Victor Emmanuel hastened to express 
in a proclamation his determination to respect the 
constitutional privileges granted by Charles Albert. 
The inevitable debates, however, on the causes of the 
defeat of Novara annoyed him bitterly. The Deputy 
Lanza, now a minister, and quite " satisfied,'^ asked 
how it happened, that a hundred and thirty thousand 
Piedmontese had been defeated in two days by fifty 
thousand Croats ? He exhibited copies of handbills, 
distributed, it is now known, by officers to their men 
on the field of battle, saying : " Soldiers, for whom 
do you think you are fighting ? The king is betrayed. 
At Turin they have proclaimed the Republic .^^ These 
facts, and others, awakened the Chamber from its 
clumbers : it declared the armistice unconstitutional ; 
jand framed a resolution to the effect, that if the 
ministry allowed the introduction of Austrian forces 
into Alessandria, or recalled the fleet from the Adri- 
-atic, without the permission of Parliament, it would 
be guilty of high treason. In order to make known 
its doubts also of the good faith of Victor Emmamiel, 
the Chamber expressed its opinion, that the abdica- 
tion of Charles Albert had not taken place in legal 
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fonn^ and asked for a commimication of the docu- 
ment. 

Next day Victor Emmanuel, seeing things assume 
this ugly shape^ came doyn to the Senate-house^ took 
a solemn oath to observe the Constitution^ and an 
hour afterwards dLasolved the Chamber of Deputies 
and prorogued the Parliament. At the next election^ 
however^ a still more liberal Chamber was chosen. 
The ministry, now humble servants of the king, in- 
stantly dissolved it ; and for the first time in Pied- 
mont it was determined to use illicit artifices, in order 
to procure a subservient assembly. As a beginning, 
against every constitutional principle, Victor Em- 
manuel put forward a proclamation, dated Moncalieri, 
November 20, 1849, countersigned by Massimo 
d'Azeglio, — ^who was ever after suspected, and with 
some reason, of having feigned liberalism, merely in 
order to obtain more power for the aristocracy. In 
this proclamation the Chamber of Deputies and the 
electoral body were actually denounced as putting 
the Constitution in danger ! The latter were scolded, 
because, in the midst of the discouragement conse- 
quent on the defeat of Novara, and the fear of Aus- 
trian occupation, only one-third of them came up 
to vote. " In my proclamation, of July 3, 1849,'* 
said the new king,. ''I admonished the electors 
to behave in such wise as not to render the Consti- 
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tation impossible/' Very constitutional this! Can 
we be surprised^ that after such a threat — which 
meant^ of course^ that only subservient members were 
to be sent — many electors^ not wishing to provoke a 
coup d'etat, and yet not choosing to vote against 
their consciences^ held aloof ? The remainder, more 
stem and resolute; answered the challenge as I have 
said, by electing a Chamber more liberal than before. 
^' The first acts of the Chamber were hostile to the 
Crown/' continues the royal narrator; who immedi- 
ately adds, however : ^' The Chamber was exercising 
its right." What was the position of the king, with 
reference to the Parliament ? Although he had taken 
an oath to observe the Constitution, he had already 
violated it, and placed himself to a certain extent 
in the position of an usurper, by making a treaty 
with a foreign general, and carrying it into effect 
before he^ was invested with sovereign power other- 
wise than by the equivocal abdication of Charles 
Albert. The Parliament had refused to recognise that 
treaty. It had been dissolved. Another being called, 
proved equally refractory. Hereupon Victor Em- 
manuel again resorted to the expedient of dissolution, 
and accused the Chamber of '* violating the Consti- 
tution.'' If it were unconstitutional in the Chamber 
to refuse its consent to a treaty, why did the minis- 
ters come down and ask that consent ? 

Four or five times in the course of this singular 
l2 
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proclamation of Moncalieri^ king Victor Emmanuel 
talks of his oath and his honesty — as ^'The good faith 
I think I have shown/' *' The honour of the House 
of Savoy/' " The religion of my oath/' " My pure 
honesty/' — giving the cue to the cant of his reign. 
'' I have sworn/' he goes on, " to maintain in the 
kingdom justice; and liberty to every one in the 
exercise of his rights. I have promised to save the 
nation from the tyranny of parties, whatever may be 
their name, their scope, or the rank of the men that 
compose them." This second promise, by the by, 
was rather gratuitous ; for in royal language it means, 
that, despite the Constitution, the country should not 
be governed in a constitutional way. '^ These pro- 
mises," proceeds his majesty, '' these oaths I ftilfil, 
by dissolving a Chamber that has become impossible, 
and convoking another immediately; but if the 
country and the electors deny me their co-operation, 
not upon me milfoil the responsibility of the future; 
and whatever disorders may follow, they will not have 
me to blame, but themselves.*^ 

It was impossible to say more clearly to the na- 
tion, that unless it gave a majority to the ministers, 
the Constitution would be withdrawn. Many pru- 
dent Liberals consequently determined no longer to 
interfere in the election, reserving to themselves the 
right of commenting on this threatening proclamation 
when the public mind had become more calm. 
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No means were left unresorted to by the court 
on this occasion, to procure a Chamber entirely 
devoted to it. Incited by its private and public 
promises, the priests interfered in its favour. The 
pulpit and the confessional were brought into play. 
All government officials interfered by circulars, bills, 
announcements, coaxings and threats to individuals. 
The carabinieri, or gendarmes, went through the 
country, using their influence on the timid peasantry. 
Other artifices were resorted to, quite Bonapartist 
in their character. The consequence was, that a 
Chamber was elected, and proved totally different in 
character to any that had preceded; and as we know, 
with the exception of some moments of rare and 
unfounded alarm, Victor Emmanuel and his Parlia- 
ment have since gone on most harmoniously toge- 
ther. 

Of course, however, it is only by incessant acti- 
vity on the part of the ministers, that this harmony 
can be kept up — activity privately displayed and act- 
ing principally on the consciences of the members. 
There may be some exaggeration in the stories told 
me, illustrative of the complete imitation by M. 
Cavour of the corrupting system carried to such 
perfection in France by M. Guizot. But it is quite 
certain, that constantly members elected on liberal 
professions, go almost immediately to swell the ranks 
of the ministerial majority ; and that there is an ab- 
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sencc in the Fiedmontese Chamber of Deputies even 
of that conventional morality which makes it decent 
for a rat to keep out of sight for a little time. There 
is something quite cynical in the conduct of many 
members. They seem to think, that to be consistent 
and independent would appear young ; and they are 
determined not to appear young. I am afraid it is a 
general rule, that when a youth imitates the manners 
of age, he finds it far more easy to take off its 
vices than its virtues. As we have seen, improper 
influences are brought to bear on electors. Still 
more improper influences are brought to bear upon 
members. The Chamber of Deputies does not 
represent the nation. 

I must repeat, that under such drcumstanoes, 
parliamentary debates become rather dreary affairs. 
They seem, to a certain extent, mere shams. 
However, I found it very useful to attend in the 
gallery ; thus becoming acquainted, better than by 
any other system of study, with the nature of the 
questions that chiefly interest the Fiedmontese mind, 
with their mode of viewing things, and with the 
personal appearance of the public men whom I did 
not have the advantage of meeting in society. 

There are not many orators in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Indeed, Brofferio is the only man to 
whom that title can be properly applied. Count 
Cavour, as I shall have occasion to mention, is a good 
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debater^ though too fond of imitating the English 
style. An excellent example of genuine business- 
like speaking, elegant enough^ though nothing is 
sacrificed to elegance^ is afforded by Lorenzo Yalerio^ 
who may be called the leader of the Left opposition. 
I shall give some account of this estimable and 
remarkable person further on. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

COUNT CAVOUR AND HIS MINISTRY. 

It would not be interesting to criticise the manners^ 
or describe the personal appearance of statesmen 
whose names may never become familiar to the 
English public. I shall confine myself, therefore, to 
noticing briefly the characteristics of a very few who 
have already, in some sort^ made European reputa- 
tions. 

There is, in the first place, the Count Cavour, 
whose portly person and aggressive countenancJe are 
tolerably well knoWn in England. My first impres- 
sion of him was favourable. He seemed to have a 
straightforward business air ; and it was not ofien- 
sively apparent that he had been told his counte- 
nance was like Napoleon^s ; and that he could over- 
throw an opponent, as could Chatham, by his eagle 
glance. I soon noticed, however, a sardonic smile 
flashing now and then along his lip, and swiftly con- 
cealing itself under an expression of bonhomie. Some 
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said the smile was affected^ and had been learned 
from the celebrated actress La Marchionni^ the great 
predecessor of La Ristori. For my part, in the par* 
liamentary manners of this Fiedmontese minister I 
thought I recognised reminiscences of Sir Robert 
Feel ; and it is quite certain that Count Cavour was an 
assiduous attendant in our gallery during a portion of 
the career of that statesman. At any rate, it soon 
became evident that the Count was playing a part ; 
and this, although the '' make-up ^^ was very good, 
naturally destroyed the first impression. We in- 
stinctively start and hold off on finding calculating 
cunning pulling the strings of apparent honesty. 

I began to understand why the Fiedmontese, 
almost to a man, even the ministerial deputies, even 
the other ministers themselves, are inclined to dislike 
Count Cavour. He is reported to be overbearing, 
and jealous of the talent of other people ; and his 
colleagues have the satisfaction of hearing it said, that 
he will never act with persons who rise in the slightest 
degree above mediocrity. It is undisputed that he 
has considerable talent, and that he shines especially 
in knowledge of the history of political economy ; 
but there is no doubt that he owes his present 
exalted position principally to the fact of his enor- 
mous wealth and aristocratic connexions. English- 
men have had many opportunities of knowing that 
it is not necessary for a prime minister to be a man 
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of genius. Count Cavour does not, certainly, merit 
that appellation ; but he is a clever courtier, quite 
capable of a caprice of independence now and then, 
a well-read man may be a dexterous diplomatist, 
and is a successful manager of the inferior arts of 
debating. I have heard him try an eloquent ^^appeal,'' 
which was received with awkward silence by his sup- 
porters and derisive laughter by the two oppositions. 
But he is strong in stating a case, ingenious in find- 
ing plausible reasons for doubtful acts, moderately 
genial when he has really a good cause in hand, and 
speaks with a certain air of authority, not without 
its efiect, when he knows he is not provoking the 
hostility of the extreme left. He seems always to be 
in dread of that small knot of men, in whom naturally 
the chief talent of the house is centred, — ^tums his 
face generally towards them, and deprecates their 
hostility whenever possible. From that quarter 
comes the most effectual opposition to his financial 
schemes, not so much in the shape of votes, as of 
criticism. The rest of the house almost always 
acquiesces in these schemes, which are never anything 
but trifling modifications of the old routine system 
of Piedmont ; or new experiments tending to make 
the "new tax on patents,^^ as it is called — that is, on 
industry, — more acceptable to the country. 

Both Ministerialists and Codini know very well, 
that as soon as the present system has been pro- 
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nounced a failure^ direct taxation must he tried^ — ^in 
other words that land^ which is now almost entirely 
exempt from burdens^ must be made to contribute its 
due share^ whatever that may be. 

This is the real question on which the Pied* 
montese are divided amongst themselves. It is the 
old quarrel. Aristocracy endeavouring to preserve 
the honours and profits of the government^ and 
making the democracy pay all expenses. We have 
not yet decided the matter in England. What 
wonder^ therefore^ that Count Cavour^ pledged to 
oppose the income-tax^ and every tax that does not 
fall directly ^r indirectly on the consumer — pledged 
to preserve the unjust and absolute exemption of 
wealthy landholders^ whilst struggling tradesmen are 
made to pay nearly all their profits — should^ in spite 
of his Voltairian principles, and petty interference 
with Church abuses, force the unwilling aristocracy 
to keep him as their leader? Faith, of course, 
must give way to property. Is it not so in all 
countries ? 

Count Cavour, as I have hinted, is a man of 
immense wealth. They say he is the largest landed 
proprietor in Piedmont ; and he is always busy in 
adding to his stores. It is his doctrine, that he who 
enriches himself enriches his country. There may 
be some truth in this; but the Piedmontese, of all 
classes, complain that he is more occupied in adding 
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meringae to meringae than in improving the con- 
dition of the people he undertakes to govern. They 
cannot understand a commercial and trading prime 
minister; and indeed it is difficult to account for 
this perpetual thirst for money, except on the sup- 
position that the Count was born to be a banker 
rather than a statesman. His constant speculations 
expose him to suspicions and calumnies which the 
anti-constitutional party are careful to keep alive and 
circulate. I scarcely met a single person in Turin, 
except the deputies, who did not accuse him of taking 
advantage of his position to fill his coffers. When 
bread is dear, the populace lay the fact at his door ; 
and there are now thirty people in prison at Turin for 
having formed part of a mob which attacked his 
palace, or threatened to attack it, in order to wreak 
vengeance upon him. I am quite sure — whatever 
may be thought of the events that are taking place 
whilst these sheets are passing through the press — 
there is not, personally, a more unpopular man in 
the Sardinian States than Count Cavour ; and yet I 
constantly hear him spoken of, since he crossed the 
Alps, as if he were a well-beloved minister enjoying 
the confidence of the crown and the love of the nation. 
Even the most prudent and dynastic say no more than 
that he is the necessary man at the present conjunc- 
ture of affairs. The Fischietto, or Turinese Punch, 
is always sure to please when it can manage in its 
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caricatures to place Count Cavour and his spectacles 
in any ludicrous position. 

We need not be surprised to learn that the 
Cayour family is proud of having sprung from some 
stray amour of the House of Savoy. There are 
families amongst ourselves that still wear a mark in 
their escutcheons to commemorate the fact that their 
great grandmothers committed adultery with a king. 
It is sufficient to say^ therefore^ that the Gavours 
from which Count Gamille issues were noble citizens 
of Chieri, a little tQwn at no great distance from 
Turin over the hills, and which once had the honour 
of being a Republic. When the French revolu- 
tionists came to Italy at the end of last century, the 
father of the present minister was by no means in 
easy circumstances. The patrimony of the family 
was nearly all consumed, and the Cavours were con- 
sidered to retain only the diploma of nobility with- 
out the means to exercise that profession. Other 
nobles looked down upon them with contempt. 
They were said to belong to "a fallen family.'^ 
But the Count Cavour of those days had enough 
talent to make fifty fallen nobles, and was resolved, 
no matter by what means, to remake a fortune. Per- 
ceiving that Bonapartism was in the ascendant, he 
attached himself to the party of the Emperor, and 
was one of his warmest supporters in Piedmont. 
When the Prince Borghese came to Turin as 
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governor^ Count Gavour was at once on the steps 
of his palace offering humble service. He did not 
know what would be required of him^ but had gone 
too far to retreat. Prince Borghese was what is 
called a '^gay^ dissipated man^' — that is to say^ a 
powerful person leading a debauched and infamous 
life. It struck him that Count Cavour might be 
useful to him in his search after pleasure; and he pro- 
mised high rewards. There was disappointment on 
neither side ; for if the Count rapidly repaired his 
fortune^ the Prince was paving the way to emulate 
the licentiousness of Louis Quinze. 

One of the favourites of Prince Borghese was a 
certain Giovanina^ an opera-dancer of marvellous 
beauty. The lady felt her influence^ and liked to 
show it. On particular occasions^ instead of going 
to the apartments of the prince by a private stair- 
case^ she went by the grand entrance of the royal 
palace^ and passing by the astonished guards reached 
the ante-chamber. Here she was met by a vener- 
able count, whose sense of honour allowed him to be 
the valet of a prince^ but was sorely hurt when 
requested to announce the visit of an actress to his 
master. After a momentary hesitation^ however^ he 
presented himself in the inner room and performed 
his office^ biit with every possible mark of annoyance 
and disgust. The prince^ hearing who was comings 
understood the reason of the nobleman's ill-humour^ 
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and said to him^ smiling graciously we are told^ 
'^ My dear Count, you are interfering with the duties 
of Count Cavour/' 

It was in this way that the father of the present 
minister laid the basis of that immense fortune 
which now enables its possessor to be almost the 
arbiter of his country's fortunes. It was not, how- 
ever, only by presents that he enriched himself. Sales 
of national property were then going on, and a 
dever man behind the scenes could always buy at a 
low rate. One of Cavour's purchases was the land 
belonging to a suppressed abbey in the territory of 
Vercelli, which still forms the principal estate of the 
family. 

When Napoleon fell, the old Count, whose son 
had recently been bom (in 1810), thought he could 
gain new advantages by courting the restored 
monarchy, and put on the semblance of great piety. 
His advances, however, were repulsed by two suc- 
cessive kings ; and when he was proposed to Carlo 
Felice as director of the police at Turin, that 
monarch replied that he would not give his good 
city into the hands of a speculator. Charles Albert, 
however, came to the throne; and ladies who had 
ceased to have influence under the reign of the strict 
brothers, his predecessors, resumed their empire. 
The old Count Cavour had friends among them,, 
and obtained at last an appointment as Vicar of 
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Politics and Police — a post somewhat equivalent in 
character to that of the Prefect of Paris. Hv Is 
remembered for the bitter persecution he carried on 
by his master's orders against every intellectual 
eifort or generous aspiration. To point out to him 
a youth distinguished for genius and virtue^ was to 
put him on the track of a conspirator. Every day he 
drew up two reports^ one for the king and one for the 
king's ministers^ and scarcely ever failed to point out 
some one guilty of a desire to be civilised and free. 
Meanwhile he did not forget the care of his fortunes. 
Money-getting seems to be the chief dehght of that 
family. The Vicar carried on a large trade in cattle 
and grain^ and is accused of using his special 
information and influence in the most unscrupulous 
manner to increase his already enormous wealth. 
He altered, they say, the price of bread at will, 
according to the state of his granaries. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that as soon as the reform 
began this noble monopolist should have been 
pointed out to the vengeance of the people. His 
house would have been burned down, to begin with, 
had not the chiefs of the Liberal party interfered. 

The present minister. Count Camillo Cavour, 
was educated in the Military Academy, which he 
left with a rank in the artillery. Then he obtained an 
appointment in the house of the Prince of Carignan 
— for these nobles, however rich, must ever be 
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servants when they can — but was dismissed for some 
reason connected with the fair sex. Next he took 
to assisting his father in the cattle and graui trade, 
and thus acquired some practical ideas of business. 
He travelled abroad for several years, more especiaUy 
in Switzerland, France, and England, studying their 
manners and institutions. They now say, that on 
his return he was deeply imbued with liberal ideas ; 
but if this wa3 the case he did not manifest them. 
On the contrary, becoming a' member of the Agra- 
rian Association, he represented what they call the 
Retrograde Right, andj held by the party of Count 
Salmour, his private friend, who is not much re- 
spected. He did all he could to prevent this asso- 
ciation assuming a political character, and opposed a 
subscription to the French " Moniteur.^' When the 
elections for the President and Committee came on. 
Count Cavour was neglected. He accordingly de- 
nounced it, through the police, to the king, as 
infested by Jacobins who intended to convert it 
into a Constituent Assembly ! Charles Albert re- 
ceived the document at night, and before the morning 
a decree denouncing the Association was prepared, 
together with orders for the arrest of five or six 
members. But this became known to the Marchese 
Alfieri, now President of the Senate. He hastened 
to the king to explain matters to him, and show 
him that such accusations were unfounded. The 

YOL. II. M 
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Association was not dissolved^ but its rights were 
circumscribed. It was no longer allowed to elect 
its own president. The persons who had been 
named for arrest were also called before the police^ 
and severely admonished. As may well be imagined^ 
the Liberal party has not even yet forgiven Count 
Cavour his conduct on this occasion. 

When the agitation for constitutional reform 
commenced^ and the ^^ Concordia/* political journal, 
appeared^ Count Cavour suddenly understood which 
way the current of opinion was setting. He at once 
collected a number of young men around him^ and 
founded the " Risorgimento *' — which lasted some 
time, then changed into the " Piemonte ; ** and has at 
length recently reappeared, with the mission of urging 
on the Italians once more to revolution in the interest 
of the Savoy dynasty. In this journal he opposed the 
idea of a war, but at the same time, as is the custom 
with new converts, was much bolder in his doctrines 
than the party of the " Concordia," headed by Lorenzo 
Valerio. This politician and his friends^ foreseeing 
that if a parliamentary government were suddenly 
established^ imprudent conflicts might take place 
whilst the war was carried on in Lombardy, did not 
demand radical reforms or advocate the representative 
system. Count Cavour, on the contrary, in his journal 
and in the Municipal Council, frankly declared him- 
self for a Constitution similar to that which France 
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enjoyed. This Coni^tatioii wbs graated^ as lie knew 
it would be. Wlien the first campaign Against 
Austria terminated in the Salasco iirmistioe, the 
County dways receiving information from behind the 
scenes, was adverse to a second struggle, and carried 
on « sharp opposition against the so-called Demo- 
cratic ministry up to the very eve almost . ol the 
battle of Novara. When this fact is mentioned in Pied- 
mont^ they say '* almost '^ with an ominous emphasis, 
and go on to state, tliat to ths surprise of evary one 
it was remarked, that twelve days before that dis- 
astrous event the '' Risorgimento '^ suddenly became 
very warlike, and contributed to urge the country 
to adopt the very policy it had hitherto opposed. 
Count Cavour now thrust himself into the most 
democratic circles, and delivered the most ultra- 
liberal speeches. The plain meaning of this careful 
pointing out of the date of this change (which the 
uninitiated might suj^se denoted only a versatile 
or unsettled mind) is this, — ^that it is believed that 
twelve days before the battle of Novara everything 
that took place on that occasion was arranged, and 
that Count Cavour had taken part in the dark con- 
spiracy of the reaction^ or had At any rate, as usual, 
obtained accurate intelligence of what was coming. 
He wished, therefore, to serve the aristocratic party by 
pushing forward the army to almost inevitable defeat ; 
and to make all safe in case of an unexpected turn 
m2 
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in events. This is the popular view of what took 
place^ and I must confess that I am inclined to 
believe it nearly correct. Historians^ once former 
democrats and regicides^ but now reclaimed from 
the error of their ways, and anxious to please in 
high circles at Turin, affirm that there was treachery 
indeed,'^but only among the vile common soldiers, 
who were pre-determined to run away. The officers 
and generals were immaculate. This is imprudent, 
because it admits, what indeed no one denies in 
Italy, that the Austrians had friends in the Pied- 
montese camp, but tries to make it appear, that those 
friends belonged to the classes which had urged on 
the war, not to the classes who were loudly opposed 
to it. It is much more likely that the Court, of course 
without the knowledge of the king, — anxious only to 
hide his dishonoured head in a convent, — ^had agreed, 
since the Parliament would force them to fight, to 
seem to make the attempt and be beaten. This at 
least, as I have previously said, is a general opinion at 
Turin, even among people who are not politicians ; 
and no one doubts that Count Cavour was, to say the 
least, in the secret. 

Even after the battle of Novara, Count Cavour 
continued to sit on the right with the so-called Con- 
servatives, but at length perceived that the country 
would be most unwilling to consent to a complete 
reaction, and laboured to form a middle party, com- 
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posed in great part of men who belonged previously 
to what was called the Democratic Opposition. By 
persuasion and other means he succeeded; and at 
length found himself master of the situation, which 
be remains to the present day. His political system 
is a bastard, uncertain, half-and-half system. He 
now coaxes the Clericals, now the Liberals, and tries 
to imitate the dexterity of other European politicians 
who were placed, he thinks, in similar circumstances. 
This attempt at imitation is sometimes painfully 
apparent. He has perhaps sufficient practical talent 
to succeed, but he has evidently no ideas. His 
financial system especially is open to criticism, and 
is violently criticised in every class of the Pied- 
montese except the immediate servants of the mon- 
archy. 

All the taxes he annually proposes, whether old 
or new, act as so many mulcts on the productive 
classes. His hobby-horse is the tax on patents, or 
permission to exercise industry, trades, and pro- 
fessions, without exception the most unjust and 
onerous tax that can be levied. Up to the end of 
last year, for example, no village cobbler could 
exercise his trade without paying precisely the same 
sum as the most extensive Turinese shoemaker. A 
distinguished deputy, a supporter of Count Cavour, 
admitted to me that he knew of instances in which 
the tax swallowed up all the profits of the trade. 
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which of course was abandoned. AU Biedical men^ 
bEwyers^ hotel-keepers^ &:c.; paid precisely tbe sam« 
amount — the young doctor without patient^ exactly 
as mudi as the most successful practitioner; the 
briefless a^ocate no less than aftroffcrio or m Teechw; 
the smallest inn in a by-street the same as Trom- 
betta or Feder. This kind of injustice howerer^ so 
provoked the people, that it has been found necessary 
to modify it slightly ; but the notion (^ a tax propor- 
tioned to income is scouted as revolutkoary. To 
give an idea of the way in which taxes are so ar- 
ranged that they press rather on the poor than on 
the rich, I will instance the tax on paper iKtories. 
The first machine pays four hundred francs per 
annum; every other machine pays one hundred 
francs ! I suggested that this was just the reverse 
of true policy. Exempt the first and tax tbe second 
is the rule, if you wirfi to eneourage industry. 
" What ! ** was the reply, ** give an opportunity to 
small capitalists to get into business^ and gradually^ 
as their profits come in, to tread on the heels of the 
established!^' Count Cavour would not run the 
risk of offending tbe "established/' He is one 
of them himself^ moreover ; and every one says that, 
by means of extensive bankers in Turin, he is 
engaged in every great speculation carried ofk in tbe 
State. I am not certain whether this is Uame ot 
praise. It is a pity it gives the Piedmontese, already 
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inclined to be sceptical about constitutional govern- 
ment^ an opportunity of saying that in the new 
system, as in the old, no one profits by administration 
but the administrators. The " austere intriguer/' 
M. Guizot, retired from power with scarcely the 
position of a private gentleman. Count Cavour, who 
imitates the corrupting system of that statesman, is 
not by any means austere; but rather too boldly 
professes himself sceptical in all matters of doctrine. 
This question of finance seems in all countries the 
most complicated and difficult, — whereas, apparently, 
it ought to be the most simple. If our object be 
not, by a kind of legerdemain, to make the comfort- 
able classes seem to pay what the uncomfortable 
classes really pay, there is only one question to 
answer: — Ought every citizen, man, woman, and 
child, to contribute in an equal proportion to the 
expenses of the country? in other words, ought 
the tax to be a capitation-tax ? or ought every one to 
contribute in proportion to the advantage he derives 
from the political order under which he lives ? Theo- 
retical financiers pretend to decide the second member 
of the question in the affirmative, and thereon base 
all their absurd and expensive system of indirect 
taxation, whereas that affirmation leads logically to 
nothing but a progressive income-tax. The true 
theory, evidently, is that which regards the united 
labour of the country as one action, producing one 
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result. The profits of this great commercial establish- 
ment fall into certain hands^ and there^ and there 
only^ ought to be taxed. According to the principles 
of political economy; the tendency of competition is ta 
give the workman mere subsistence. It is unjust, 
after that, to tax him directly or indirectly. If 
exemption advantage him, he will soon and gladly 
rise to a position where he will be amenable to 
taxation. An obscure consciousness of these truths, 
no doubt urges the Fiedmontese Liberals to agitate 
as they do for an uniform tax; which, of course, 
M. Cavour opposes, and stigmatises as unjust. 

Of the Ministry of which Count Cavour is the 
presiding spirit, it is not necessary to say much. 
None of them can be said to have European repu- 
tation. 

There is M. Urbano Battazzi, a former Liberal, but 
now a staunch Conservative, peculiarly fierce against 
his old friends. In the times of despotism he was an 
advocate at Casale, and never gave any sign of being 
inclined to liberal ideas — ^rather the contrary. One of 
his professional rivals in the city was P. Luigi Pinelli, 
between himself and whom a violent animosity had 
always existed. Finelli, before the Reforms, wa& 
one of the most ardent supporters of Liberalism, 
which was perhaps sufficient to deter M. Battazzi. 
In 1848, Pinelli placed himself at the head of the 
Moderates; consequently, M. Battazzi joined the 
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Democrats^ and succeeded in becoming a member of 
the ministry before the battle of Novara. Suspicions 
of various kinds attached to his conduct at this 
juncture. He was with Charles Albert during the 
contest ; and although a minister^ allowed Turin to 
remain five days without any official report of what 
had taken place. A kvee en masse was suggested ; 
he opposed it. A commission was named to wait 
on Charles Albert^ on his retirement at Oporto : he 
was one of its members^ and after traveUing three 
or four months^ returned to the Chamber^ where, 
instead of resuming his somewhat noisy career^ he 
remained obstinately silent. He was engaged in 
negotiations with Cavour (whom he had always so 
bitterly opposed), for the formation of the Centre-left 
party, the object of which was to increase the 
solidity of the monarchical power, and to render the 
new institutions as ineffectual as possible. All his 
conduct shows that he is plentifully supplied with 
ambition, but not so with principles. His mind is 
acute, but he has no historical knowledge^ and is 
entirely free from literary talent. He is now 
Minister of the Interior, and behaves rather like 
a Prefect of Police than a political functionary. 
Small parliamentary intrigues and petty persecu- 
tions against his old colleagues^ the Liberals, seem 
to occupy all his time. He is particularly sharp 
against refugees from all quarters who do not profess 
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themselves humble servants of the House. Many 
men are grateful to him^ however ; for he never loses 
the opportunity of putting a relative or a friend in 
office. One of his duties is to pay journals that 
support the government. His favourite is the 
"Espero/^ an evening paper^ particularly virulent 
against everything that is liberal. He pretended in 
1848 to be a relative of a Rattazzi who distinguished 
himself in J 821. In fact^ he has got to power by 
small arts; and is one of the men whom Count 
Cavour most uses and despises. 

The present Minister of Foreign Affairs is M. 
Cibrario^ who has written on many subjects interest- 
ing in Piedmont^ as the Histories of Turin and Chieri, 
and of the nation generally ; always with an elegant 
pen^ but always also with the mistaken impression 
that an historian must be an apologist. He is 
particularly obnoxious to the general public of 
Turin^ on account of the multitude of decorations 
and honours that have from time to time been 
accorded him. One of Brofferio's most popular 
Fiedmontese songs describes the pride which he 
exhibited on being dubbed " Cavajer.'' He is, how- 
ever, both an erudite and an amiable man ; and if 
he had contented himself with being the historio^ 
grapher of the dynasty, instead of a Minister, he 
would have been universally liked, although it is 
never safe to accept without careful criticism his 
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statements wh^n the character of any member of 
the House of Savoy is examined. 

I mention to M. Cibrario's honour^ what I was 
told as a derogatory &ct^ that he is the son of a poor 
countryman belonging to a district principally occa- 
pied in the bringing up of goats. In the patois, 
goats are called Cibre, and goatherds Cibrari — ^hence 
the nickname of Cibrario. The young peasant lad 
was sent to the Uniyersity of Turin, where he ex- 
hibited prodigious activity in his law studies, and 
obtained high prizes. His tastes, however, were 
literary; but although, as I have hinted, he possessed 
great talent, his success was principally due to the 
expression of ultra-Catholic opinions. It is difficult 
to use his work, however, because his fects are gene- 
rally adduced to support opinions, and his opinions 
are rarely based on facts. 

When Charles Albert told him he should like to 
be descended from an Italian king, he instantly 
proved him to be the direct heir of Berengarius, king 
of Italy. 

These are the comicalities of Savoyard ambition. 
Gruichenon felt persuaded that the House of Savoy 
descended from Boson, king of Provence; but 
agreed, nevertheless, to trace it to Boson of Saxony, 
when it a^ired to the Empire. Cibrario demolished 
that g«iealogy, and substituted the one saggested 
by Charles Albert. 
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Since that time^ for some reason or other, he has 
shown Count Cavour to have the same origin. The 
wags of Turin say, that on the strength of this the 
Count will declare himself Emperor one of these 
days. This is no joke to some people. I have 
heard it gravely stated, that he does not marry 
because he is waiting to marry a princess. His ally, 
not his friend, Luigi Cibrario, is ready to prove him 
descended from any one of whom he chooses to 
inherit. 

We must note that, after having been so cleri- 
cally inclined up to 1848, the pleasant historian 
became a Liberal at that date, for which the nobles 
and the priests very stupidly bear him a mortal 
hatred. He naturally follows the wanderings of the 
dynasty to which he is attached. 

The other ministers, now in power along with 
Count Cavour, are in general not very remarkable 
men. The minister of Public Instruction is named 
Signor Lanza, a poor speaker, not at all, moreover, 
adapted to his post ; at least the second judgment 
is a general one ; the correctness of the first I can 
answer for. He is chiefly kept in power by Count 
Cavour, because, like M. Rattazzi, he belongs to the 
Centre-left, and will of course be dismissed as soon 
as the support of that faction can be dispensed with 
by the addition of the supporters expected from the 
right. Signor Faleocapa, minister of PubUc Works, 
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is a Venetian, formerly in the employ of Austria, and 
represented by his private friends to be a great man. 
He is a disciple of the engineer Negrelli, and formed 
part also of the commission that examined the ques- 
tion of the cutting of the Isthmus of Suez — one of 
the great delusions of the present day. He is un- 
popular among the Liberals and popular with the 
courtiers, because, immediately after the disastrous 
defeat of Novara, he had the audacity to say, that he 
saw nothing in what had taken place that should 
prevent him sleeping very quietly in his bed ! It is 
ourious, that among those who started up to express 
their indignation at this cold-blooded expression was 
Signor Lanza, now a colleague of the man who 
uttered it. " Signor Paleocapa,'' he exclaimed, " not 
being a Fiedmontese, has no property, no house, no 
family in danger; but everyone who loves his native 
soil will not sleep quietly at such a time, but keep 
anxious watch/' 

General Giacomo Durando, the present Minister 
of War, is the only member of the cabinet who 
ever showed in difficult times any tendency to 
liberal ideas. He was slightly implicated in the 
conspiracy of 1881, and escaping the bloody ven- 
geance of Charles Albert, emigrated to Spain, where 
he adopted the military career, behaved very valiantly, 
and rose to high rank in the Liberal army. In 1848 
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he took part in the war of national independence. 
When the question of the alliance of Piedmont with 
the Western Powers daring the late war was under 
discussion^ he made a brilliant and masterly speeeh^ 
which chiefly contributed to the decision come to ; and 
as that policy was not admired in the country^ has 
since that time lost part of his popularity. General 
La Marmora being appointed to the command ofthe 
expeditionary forces. General Giacomo Dorando was 
named Minister of War in his stead. He has proved 
tolerably efficient^ and the Piedmontese army return 
from the Crimea without any bitter traditions of un- 
necessary suffering and disaster. Piedmont, by his 
hands, attempted to do just what it could do, and did it. 
A mediocre man wielded the forces of a small country 
well. How many Englishmen have recently wished 
that they too belonged to a small country, since our 
race seems now only capable of producing small 
men — or is willing to employ no other, which is the 
same thing practically ! 

The majority on which this administration leans 
is composed of extremely heterogeneous materials ; 
but there are very few of them who have thought it 
worth while to exhibit any talent. They generally 
vote in silence, or support the policy of ministers 
in short speeches that are the exact echo one of the 
other. 
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One of the most active members of this majority 
is M. Torelli^ a Lombard gentleman of considerable 
talent ; and I have met others also who would be an 
ornament to any party. The Marquis d'Arconati- 
Yisconti lends the combined weight of his wealth 
and high moral character to support a ministry with 
whose safety at present he seems to identify the 
safety of the monarchy. The Senator Giacinto 
Collegno^ whose amiable manners solve the problem 
whether the extreme of gentleness may be united to 
the most sturdy honesty^ is also Ministerial. Many 
other honourable men sit by his side ; but the real 
strength of Count Cavour lies in a mass of deputies^ 
many of whom were elected as Liberals, and have been 
won over by corruption or other means. In all this 
party I noticed an intolerance of opposition, very un- 
fortunate in a newly-freed country. It seems, at any 
rate, to be considered etiquette to sneer at all Liberals 
as plebeians, whilst the aristocratic Codini are always 
treated with a certain amount of deference. The 
Liberals, indeed, belong to a totally diflferent order, 
the order that was emancipated in 1848. They 
represent especially the middle classes, whilst the 
Conservatives are all aristocratic, with the exception 
of the adventurers who have been bought or coaxed 
over. The Conservatives are marquises, barons, 
counts, or at any rate cavaliers; the Liberals are plain 
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signers^ advocates^ medical men^ small proprietors; 
and the great difficulty would be^ supposing they 
were to obtain a majority in the house^ how to 
communicate with the king in order to form a 
ministry. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE BEACTIONARY PARTY. 



Towards the upper part of the right benches of the 
Chamber of Deputies you may see a small^ pale- 
faced man, with prominent nose, retreating chin, 
and sloping forehead, disappearing under a wig. 
When he speaks it is in a sing-song solemn voice, 
with much gesticulation and French consciousness. 
Those who agree with his opinions think his elo- 
quence Ciceronian, just as ladies who object to 
Maynooth admire the periods of Mr. Spooner. I 
must confess to have listened to him at first with 
eager cariosity. I knew his character and history, 
but never expected to see him alive. It was no 
other than Count Solar della Margarita, Minister 
of Foreign A£fairs to his late majesty Charles Albert, 
and I believe the truest representative of the despot 
and bigot side of that monarch — for he was essen- 
tially a two-sided man — that it is possible to find. 
Let us pause a moment to contemplate this figure, 
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remembering that at the same time we contemplate 
under its most favourable aspect a whole party — 
the party which was displaced by the Constitution, 
but which still exists in great numbers, with a 
powerful organization, with wealth, titles, and with 
the support of the Church, and a vast number of the 
most ignorant classes of the population. 

M. Brofferio, in his " Historical Memoirs of 
Piedmont/^ gives aa amusing account of the re- 
appearance of this party after the overthrow of the 
French. It seemed,, he says^ like a resuscitation of 
old clothes. . In the first place, the Boyalists began, 
however, only to deck themselves with blue cock- 
ades on their coats, in their hair, on all their per- 
sons. The larger and broader and more brilliant 
these cockades, the better. Next came ribbons and 
baldrieks; then broad buckles ; then broad breeches ; 
then broad capes ; then powder ; then wigs with long 
tails. It was not surprising that a people, who had 
lived under the Directory, the Consulate, and the 
Empire, should have been struck by these last-men- 
tioned monkey-like s^pendages, and have given the 
name of Codini to the party which was identified 
with them. Counts, marquises, barons now returned, 
of course, in crowds ; and the fondness for titles was 
so great, that the " illustrious city of Turin ^^ was 
created Countess of GrugUasco and Lady of Beinasco ! 

It has often been repeated, that one of the first 
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acts of the monarchy in 1814, was to order that 
everything should return exactly to the position in 
which it was before the expulsion of the dynasty. 
An old copy of Falmayerde^ or Court Almanack^ dated 
1798^ was procured^ and made the basis of the new 
arrangement. All the French laws^ except those for 
the levying of taxes^ were abolished at one stroke ; 
and the most absurd and anomalous institutions 
revived. Among them^ of course^ were torture by 
the cord^ the wheels red-hot irons^ and all the for- 
malities of hanging, drawing, and quartering. It 
would fill, however, a volume, to describe all the 
horrible absurdities which the Reactionary party re- 
introduced into Piedmont ; and which they desire to 
introduce once more under the guidance of the worthy 
della Margarita. 

Count Solar belongs, I believe, to the family by 
which Jean Jaques Rousseau was employed as upper 
valet during his residence in Turin. An account of 
his public acts is contained in his great historical 
and political memorandum, which was placed in my 
hands, and which I read eagerly from beginning to 
end. He adopts, of course, the usual tone when 
treating of his royal master-— one of fervent devotion. 
"In speaking of kings,'* he says, "all writers who 
have not sold their consciences are seized with a 
religious terror;'^ — a remark at once sensible and 
n2 
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charitable. It paints the man; and as I have said^ 
the man is the type of a party. 

In writing of these strange old people left to us 
from the time past, one sometimes adopts the tone 
of indignation — ^but inappropriately. I do so myself 
in bitter moods. But I really studied the career of 
Count Solar with affectionate curiosity. He is a 
glorious specimen of what we call an Old Tory, — 
fanatical, violent, even cruel from principle ; but the 
best fellow in the world in ordinary life— just like 
Robespierre. He was brought up to believe in the 
Catholic Church ; the Catholic Church tells him to 
believe in kings ; and he does believe with a ven- 
geance. At least, he tries to believe ; for his reason 
sometimes troubles him, and when he remembers j 

how he was discarded by Charles Albert when he i 

had become an obstacle, he cannot refrain from i 

quoting, "Put not your trust in princes." But 
whenever not enlightened by self-interest, nothing 
affects him or turns him aside. It is difficult to | 

say how far his representations are correct; but he | 

seems far more trustworthy than Gualterio, who I 

could only repeat the half-confidences of Yillamarina ' 

in his description of the private opinions and ten- 
dencies of Charles Albert. 

Count Solar became early a member of the famous 
Societa delVAmicizia Cattolica; according to him, a 
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pious association for the diffdsion of good books — 
that is, pious libels on what is great and noble — ^but 
according to the Liberals the rendezvous of the reac- 
tionary conspiracy. It was founded under the reign 
of Carlo Felice, with the ostensible purpose of de- 
fending the "Throne and the Altar'' against the 
attacks of free-masonry and carbonarism ; but in 
reality in order to stifle every aspiration towards 
liberty. There was something so odious in its tone and 
principles — something so like an Inquisition compli- 
cated with Jesuitism — that public opinion condemned 
it unequivocally, and Charles Albert was obliged to 
order it to dissolve. The dissolution, however, was 
only nominal. The Society continued to exist, and 
to direct the policy of the court. Charles Albert 
was accused of belonging to it himself. Of course 
he knew of its continued existence ; and Solar, after 
declaring it was dissolved, quotes a letter from the 
king, mentioning this continued existence ! He 
affected to patronise and approve of its objects. But, 
except in mere monkish bigotry, that king seems 
to have been in everything so insincere, so entirely 
absorbed in mere personal ambition, that it is perhaps 
imprudent to assert anything about his opinions. 

Although intimately connected with everything 
that was narrow-minded and bigoted, Count Solar, 
during the early part of his career, did not act much 
in Fiedmontese internal politics. He was generally 
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engaged abroad, having been employed in foreign 
legations ever since 1816. When appointed minister, 
in 1835, his first care was to study the character of 
the king; and he soon, of coarse, perceived the parspi-* 
cacity of his genius, his perfect knowledge of his 
political position, his generosity, magnanimity, and 
piety, and so forth. Charles Albert, he says, sighed 
over the irreligious tendencies of the age, but was 
uncertain as to the real limits of the temporal and 
spiritual power. His chief thought was how to 
escape from foreign influence, and he had always an 
especial dislike to Austria. So says Count Solar, 
who thus impUcitly admits all that has been asserted 
of the duplicity of that unfortunate king. Revo- 
lutionists he ever hated without reserve, and by revo- 
lutionists he understood, of course, whoever wished 
in the slightest degree to limit royal authority. 

It is no matter whether this view of Charles 
Albert is correct. It is Count' Solar's view, and I 
must observe, that except in dislike of Austria, this 
sturdy old minister seems almost always to have 
agreed with his master, until ambition entered that 
dreary court. If any one wishes to give a complete 
account of Charles Albert's reign and character, he 
should read judiciously this invaluable memoran- 
dum. By it we learn that the king, who sought to 
enlarge his dominion by granting a constitution, not 
only always supported the claims of Don Carlos to 
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the Spanish throne, but supplied arms to the Son- 
derbnnd ; and everywhere^ and on all occasions^ acted 
and spoke radier as the policeman of the Pope than 
as an independent prince. Count Sohr approves of 
whatever was undertaken to the detriment of liberty^ 
but sevcrdy bkmes everything done against Austria 
— with revolutionists for allies. He ingenuously tells 
us t^art, in ord^ to induce the king not to look to 
Lombardy^ he tried to dazzle his eyes by pointing out 
how republicanism was wearing itself thneadbare^ and 
how the Swiss Cantons would soon be ready to be 
preyed upon fay their neighbours. To take territory 
from a free .people seems to him the height of justice ; 
to seize territory belonging to an absolute prince, a 
horrid •crime. This is no affectation. He really 
thinks so. Was it in hopes of steaHng a few cantons 
that Charles Albert sent arms to the Helvetian Je- 
suits ? Count Solar reads Lord Palmerston a terrible 
lecture for saying that it is indispensable that every 
nation should have the power of changing the head 
of its government. But the real cause of his indig- 
nation is^ that OUT vigorous statesman once sent a 
message to Charles Albert, saying, that as long as 
Count Solar was his minister, England could have no 
confidence in him. He relates gravely the ridiculous 
incident of the barbe, when Charles Albert nearly 
embroiled himself ?rith all Europe for a point of 
etiquette, — went into convulsions of rage because an 
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ambassador's lady wore on her person white orna- 
ments that had always been reserved for members of 
his family ! He mentions that the same king wrote a 
book and had it printed^ under the title of ^^ Historical 
Reflections/' and then destroyed all the copies except 
one, which he sent to the Pope. The work, he says, 
" contained many grave reflections honourable to the 
king's mind and heart/' but he does not regret its 
suppression. 

Signor Gualterio has given us, unconsciously, the 
means of testing the value of the king's literary 
labours, by publishing extracts from his letters. We 
are told by the royal sage, for example, " that no 
man has done great things without displaying great 
strength of character." Gualterio, who quotes these 
golden words, is a mighty favourite with what is 
called the Moderate party in Italy. He can also 
give utterance to very fine sayings when he likes. 
Speaking of the judgment of history, he is good 
enough to inform us that, " questo e forse il freno 
piu grande che anchora rimanze a temperare Vebbrezza 
delpotere sfrenaio quando non sia altrimenti vincolato.'^ 
A " bridle tempering the drunkenness of unbridled 
power when it is not otherwise chained," seems of 
course to Fiedmontese courtiers the height of elo- 
quence, because the writer is fulsome in his adulation 
of Charles Albert. To return to Count Solar ; he is 
full of diplomatic gossip, and boasts that he acted 
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when in power like a little Metternich. His inter- 
change of notes in doubtful French with Charles 
Albert is amusing. He tells everything he knows, 
and labours hard to prove that the king in his better 
moods agreed entirely in his policy, and was only led 
away by that diabolical Yillamarina. ' 

I am sometimes obliged to make allusions to the 
details of recent Fiedmontese history, under the sup- 
position that all readers are acquainted with them. 
There does not seem, however, to be any trustworthy 
compendious account, in English or •French, of the 
domestic affairs of the kingdom of Sardinia since the 
peace. Supplementary chapters of voluminous works 
are of course of little value. Wherever I have space, 
therefore, I endeavour to supply the deficiency, as 
far as possible, without altering the character of 
these volumes. In the present case it seems neces- 
sary to notice, that what grandiloquent people call the 
dual nature of Charles Albert — that is to say, his 
concurrent Liberalism and Anti-liberalism — was repre- 
sented by two ministers of the same cabinet, whose 
ideas were diametrically opposed, and who hated each 
other like poison. On one side was the above-men- 
tioned Cavaliere Fes di Villamarina, whose Liberalism 
was, however, of a very equivocal nature, and seemed 
to consist in notions more correct than were usual in 
Italian official circles at that time concerning the 
Church. Major Pinelli, in his just-published '' Mili- 
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tary History/' accuses liiin of gross malversatton in 
office^ and the accusation coming from a Liberal has 
great benefit. Public opinion seems to take the 
same view, and some stress is laid on the disgraceful 
drcumstances connected with his death. . Gualterio, 
who owed all his diplomatic information to him, 
makes him, of course^ the eentre-man of that period ; 
but the '^ Rivolgimeoti d' Italia " can scarcely be con- 
sidered in any respect a trustworthy book. The writer, 
except when he thinks it necessary to libel the real 
Liberal party to please a dynasty, does not seem 
deliberately unfair ; but he has no critical power, and 
places himself at a completely wrong point of view. 
On the wbole, the &irest aeconnt of the acts of 
Villemarina is to be obtained from his enemy and 
rival, Delia Margarita^ who, I am sure, never lies^ 
unless directly ordered to do so by the Church. 

One of the chief complaints of Solar against his 
''LiberaP' colleague seems to be, that he excited op- 
position underhand against the attempts made to 
bring about a nearer connexion with the court of 
Rome. Yillamarina represented Charles Albert's 
velleities of independence, and of course never did 
anything without his master's orders. A strange 
king that Charles Albert! He sent Count Solar 
secretly to the Court of Rome, to beg the re-estab- 
lishment of a Nuncio. Piedmont had refused to 
receive one for seventy years. Matters were arranged 
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with the Pope. Villamarina and his friends^ of 
conrse by pennission^ loudly blamed the step^ aad 
even '* many of the Bishops were alarmed/' Yet the 
king wrote to Count Solar^ thanking him as if he had 
done him a personal fiayour. What a curious collec^ 
tion the two series of letters addressed by Charles 
Albert to Count Solar and the Cavalier Villamarina 
would make ! Fragments only have been published 
— ^but quite sufficient to show that he was blowing 
hot and cold at the same time. 

I have alluded to the support given by Charles Al- 
bert to Don Carlos and the Sunderbund. It is indeed 
quite true that whilst that unscrupulous king, with 
some vague idea of deriving ultimate advantage there- 
from, kept a Liberal clique about him, all his important 
acts in home and foreign affairs were as arbitrary 
and anti-progressive as the fiercest despot could have 
wished. Count Solar need not have been so anxious 
to prove that he was really, up to 1847, the minister 
after Charles Albert's own heart. It is self-evident 
that such was the case. From the outset of his 
reign, the king did his best to earn the good graces 
of Austria — ^with the idea of damaging her at some 
future period, eagerly say his Liberal friends. 
Parbleu I Do they think us so ignorant of royal 
natures as to doubt that? I am quite willing to 
believe all they tell me, but I cannot refuse credence 
on the other hand to the worthy Count Solar. Yes : 
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Gualterio and all that crowd of court-pamphleteers 
like him, who call themselves historians, are perfectly 
right. The insult of Grenend Bubna did rankle in 
Charles Albert's heart. The traitor, or coward 
prince, after urging on the revolution of 1821, and 
placing himself at its head, stole away, and leaving 
his accomplices to execution, took refuge in the camp of ' 
the Austrians who were coming to invade his country. 
'' Here comes the King of Italy ! " cried the pitiless 
German, and all the officers in the tent laughed and 
jeered. Charles Albert had not been educated in a 
Jesuits' school for nothing. He bowed and smiled, 
but his heart contracted with hate — contracted, and 
never dilated again, except during those few bright 
days when the Austrian army, seeming to be beaten 
utterly, fled before his valiant soldiers. What of 
that ? As long as his interests appeared engaged, he 
behaved as the humble servant of Austria; and 
although Count Solar fancies that he was sometimes 
engaged in mighty diplomatic struggles with that 
empire, it is quite evident that he mistook for inde- 
pendence the hesitation which even a servant some- 
times makes to very absurd orders. When the Em- 
peror of Austria came to be crowned at Milan in 
1838, he pushed on to Pavia, in order to receive 
the visit of his demi-vassal at Piedmont, and consult 
with him on the means of gagging a little longer 
Italian Liberalism. 
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The only point in which Charles Albert remained 
obstinately original^ was in his hostility to Louis 
Philippe. He went so far as to give secret assistance 
to the Duchess of Berry. Count Solar, of course, 
applauds this magnanimity. He declares, that in 
1840, M. Thiers proposed to Charles Albert indirectly 
to give up Nice and Savoy in exchange for other 
provinces — Lombardy, of course. It would have been 
following the traditional policy of the House to accept 
this offer. Solar himself mentions ^^ rewards for 
alliances'' as among the means by which the Kings 
of Sardinia have extended their dominions. The 
diplomatist to whom M. Thiers proposed the exchange 
replied, however, that the House of Savoy woujd not 
give up ^'iU cradle.'' Signer Gualterio denies all 
this story, but does not seem to have any grounds 
for so doing. On another occasion, when the possi- 
bility of a war with Austria was discussed^ M. Thiers 
sounded the Sardinian representative about the pas- 
sage of French troops over the Alps. The reply was, 
that the king, Charles Albert, would consider any 
attempt to make him abandon a strict neutrality as 
an act of hostility. "As you please," replied M. 
Thiers ; " but I beg you to remember this — that we 
cannot make war in balloons." 

I have already insisted, and shall have occasion 
again to insist, that the Liberals of Italy were justified 
in holding aloof from Charles Albert, and suspecting 
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his motives and his probity. Coant Solar brings 
forward unconsciously a curious fact in support of 
this view. There were revolutionary movements 
in Komagna in 1843^ produced by violent mis* 
government^ similar to that under which these pro- 
vinces are now smarting. All Liberals sympathised 
with the suffering people. Austria marched her 
armies to put them down ; and Charles Albert wrote 
by his confidential adviser^ Count Solar^ begging him 
to communicate the letter to the Papal Nuncio, 
that he regretted his States did not border on those 
of the Holy Father, in order that he too might have 
the glory of assisting him against his rebel subjects ! 
What was there in this to encourage Italian Liberals 
five years afterwards to accept this man as the 
champion of Italian Liberalism ? 

At length, as we may infer from Count Solar's 
account — all the positive statements in which are no 
doubt true — Charles Albert began to think it time 
to place himself in antagonism with Austria on- some 
serious question. By an old treaty^ Piedmont was 
bound not to supply salt to Switzerland, in order 
that Austria might have a monopoly. He broke that 
treaty deliberately. Count Buol threatened reprisals : 
and in fact a prohibitive duty was put upon Pied- 
montese wine. This foolish measure discontented 
people on both sides the Ticino. Count Solar admits 
that he made the great mistake of recommending a 
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defiant article against Austria to be inserted in the 
gazette* He criea^ mea eyfya — ^but is evidently proud 
of having had so much influence in creating that 
'' mighty pother/' The article was the signal ol 
great excitement. 

It is curious to notice how well the heroes of the 
Moderate party in those days understood the trade of 
agitation. Massimo d^Azeglio saw the king privately^ 
in hopes ol making him deelare himself. Seeing, 
however, that he remained cold and hentating, be- 
ginning to earn the title of King Tontenna, or King 
Shilly-Shally — ^the aristocratic Liberal determined to 
organise a demonstration I ^ Thursday, the seventh 
of May, 1846, was chosen for the pnrpose. It was 
agreed that all kinds of applause should receive the 
king wh^i he repaired to the accnstomed review of 
the troops in the Champ de Mars. Already were 
jHrepared the bouquets, and the garlands intended to 
be scattered from the windows by fair hands pn the 
head of the king ; prepared also were odes and hymns 
for the occasion. The project was made known, not 
by means of the press, but by thousands of private 
messages/' Count Solar saw what was coming, and 
accused himself of having made all this row by his ar- 
ticle. "Eviva il Re cP Italia ! " was to have been among 
the cries. Charles Albert that morning was agitated 
by a thbusand different sentiments. Some invited him 
to go to the Champ de Mars, others dissuaded him. 
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" He called me to him/' says Solar, '' when he had 
made up his mind not to go. His calling me was a 
proof of this. I confirmed him in his resolution. A 
king ought never to seek applause for public acts 
which concern his sovereignty, and for which he owes 
account to no one. To receive applause is to authorise 
in other circumstances blame.'' Sagacious Solar ! 

But we are approaching the period at which this 
champion of the old regime was compelled to stand 
aside'. The real history of the Italian movement, 
none of the causes of which this eccentric diplomatist 
could really appreciate, begins when he retires into 
private life to write those six hundred pages of Me* 
moirs. Here and there are some fine touches that I 
have not yet noticed. The Count actually boasts 
that he rejected propositions from France to open a 
road across Mont Gen^vre, because, says he, increase 
of roads would make all men brethren, a consum- 
mation devoutly to be avoided! But what he is 
especially proud of is, that he saw through the 
Agrarian Societies. If he had been Minister of the 
Interior he would have put a stop to these attempts 
to improve agriculture. Listen to his own words, 
and be not surprised if ignorant peasants and work- 
men sometimes go into a passion against machinery. 

" The art of cultivating the fields is traditional. 
It is the one which men have exercised from the 
foundation of the world : it varies according to 
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climates ; new methods may be very good in theory, 
but in a short time they will be found insufficient, 
and men will return to the practice of their fore- 
fathers, who never were in want of treasures.^' On 
these grounds the sturdy anti-Reformer would have 
forbidden the establishment of any society having for 
its object any improvement in agriculture whatever — 
we may say^ any improvement of any kind. He 
objects to improving the knowledge of the people, 
because to do so is to give them aspirations that 
cannot be satisfied. His beau ideal is perfect obe- 
dience to absolute authority ; and he thinks he 
cannot express this better than by exclaiming: 
" Whatever be the form of government, we will 
always faithfully serve the king whom God has 
placed over us !^' This means, that Count Solar and 
his friends will not by any means acknowledge the 
Constitution. 

It is almost needless to say, that when the allo- 
cation of six thousand francs to the Yaudois 
ministers was under discussion, Count Solar warmly 
opposed it, supporting the bigoted views of Count 
Delia Torre. The fashion in Piedmont now is to 
deny that the Vaudois were ever persecuted on 
account of their religion. This is another of the 
many instances in which history is deliberately 
violated for dynastic purposes. A slight casti- 
gation was administered to them once or twice as 
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political iiiiio?atarB — that is all! The House of 
SaFoy was always too wise and too hamane to do 
more; and so fixrth. A gieat point in this debate was 
made of a mistake perpetrated by Alderman Kennedy 
in a speech at the Mansion House. Count Ddk 
Torre accused him of locating die Vaudois in tiie 
ValteUine, and caustically suggested that Wngliah 
orators shoidd study geography before they meddled 
with history. The worthy Alderman scarcely ^- 
peoted to convulse the Piedmonteae House of Com- 
mons with laughter by a speech intended to express 
enthusiasm for a Fiedmontese king. Sut English 
enthusiasm is always too bustlings noisy, and local 
in its expression. Victor Emmanuel does not like 
to be told that he emancipated the Vaudois, because 
this suggests that they were unjustly persecuted by 
his father. The fact is^ that Charles Albert is the 
real liberat6r of the Vaudois, who hold an annual 
commemorative festival in his honour. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



THE LIBERAL PARTY. 



There exists in Piedmont, as throughout all Italy, 
under various conditions, a really Liberal party, the 
extent and influence of which, however, it is very 
difficult to define. If I could here venture to go to 
the depths of all these questions, I should seek for 
and take with me a definition of Liberalism. Thtr 
would be necessary in order to avoid falling into the 
mistake, wilful or not, of our government, and indeed 
of all our governing classes, who decline to receive 
as representatives of Italian Liberalism any but mem- 
bers of the so-called Moderate party. There is 
nothing so dangerous as the word moderation. 
Heaven defend me, above all, from a Moderate party 1 
We know what Moderado means in Spain. We 
know that Moderis in France make a practice of 
cutting the throats and blowing out the brains of 
prisoners they take in civil strife, whilst ExaltcB 
throw up their caps as soon as victory is gained, 
o2 
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embrace their enemies^ and blubber about frater- 
nity. The Fiedmontese Moderati have not gone to 
such extremes as in many other countries. There i» 
a certain reasonableness about the people that keeps 
them in check. But it is as absurd to seek Liberalism 
exclusively amongst the party^ for example^ that takes 
Massimo d'Azeglio as its most complete expression, 
as it would be to set up Messrs. Billault and Ba- 
roche as the types of Bepublicanism in France. 
Those were Liberals as these were Republicans in' 
their day; but a great change has come over the 
spirit of their dream. 

The English government and the English public 
are now playing as it were a game of cross-purposes. 
The English government^ by its representative at 
the Congress of Faris, states^ that if it desires to 
interfere in Italy^ it is in order to save the monarch- 
ical principle 1 The English public^ it seems to me^ 
having become persuaded at length by irrefragable 
testimony that all Italy^ from the Alps to Etna^ is 
infamously governed^ wishes simply to see an end 
put to that state of things — caring little about the 
monarchical^ and still less about the republican prin- 
ciple. It gives its sympathies generally to all who 
suffer in Italy, but especially to the Liberal party : 
the existence of which it very properly takes for 
granted — ^that is to say, to the party which not only 
feels oppression, but is willing to resist and check it,^ 
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and which is looked up to with hope by the masses. 
Beyond this^ I believe^ unbiased and unofficial men 
in England do not go; and it would be well for our 
reputation abroad if the fact were more widely known 
than it is. Nothing can be more impertinent — 
nothing, at any rate, is so offensive and ineffectual, as 
the attempt to substitute our prejudices for Italian 
prejudices — to teach the people to turn their eyes 
away from their natural leaders and towards indivi- 
duals who have earned and may deserve our sympa- 
thies and respect, but who are looked upon with 
suspicion and aversion by those who ought to know. 
them best. 

The Moderate party, for example, in Piedmont, 
when headed by such men as D'Azeglio and Balbo — 
before the concession of free institutions — were ex- 
tremely useful as agitators, and it would be most 
unjust in Italians to withhold retrospective gratitude. 
At that time it was not possible for any but men of 
great wealth and high position to hold, or at least 
express, any opinions at all. D'Azeglio and Balbo 
did useful work ; but we must remember that they 
only acquired the confidence of the middle and 
humble classes — always more prone to suspect than 
respect men of noble birth — by dabbling in conspi- 
racies, and making use of all the machinery, leading 
inevitably to revolution, which their admirers now 
affect to condemn so energetically. No one can 
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appreciate their qonduct and policy completely with- 
out reading the eloquent and most Italian Memoirs 
of the Florentine Triumvir MontanelU^ whose name 
is now spreading in England as the translator of 
Segouv6's ''Medea/' The Moderate party, pro- 
bably, had never any other object in view than that 
which it has attained; but it certainly allowed 
the people to believe that it aimed at something I 

more. It has crushed its rivals, obtained place and | 

power, the opportunity to play at representative < 

government, and is satisfied. But its former allies, ' 

who have not succeeded in anything, are not satisfied; { 

and continue to apply the lessons they received of 
yore, to use clandestine presses, to found secret soci- 
eties, and to plan armed expeditions. For this the 
Moderates anathematise them — pretending, when 
they do not deny history — that forsooth they are 
converted — convinced of the error of their ways — 
quite contrite, quite ashamed of their own conduct, 
quite ready to atone for it by sending their former 
accomplices to exile, the prison, or the sca£Pold. But 
this is not a penitence that can touch us much. The 
place of penance i^ sackcloth and ashes, not purple 
and fine linen ; and an old disciple of Mazzini, after 
watching a king for two months, blunderbuss in 
hand, out of the window of a mezzanino, comes before 
us with an ill grace to curse his master when he has 
become a deputy, and aspires to be minister of the 
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son of the very man whose death he planned in this 
unmanly manner ! 

The rapid conversion of the Moderate party of 
Piedmont into bitter Conservatives^ no doubt won 
them the approval of all established governments; 
but it deprived them of the confidence of the people, 
amd especially of the middle classes, both in Piedmont 
and throughout Italy. If I were an Italian, perhaps 
I might have tried to put a fairer constraction than 
has been done on this conversion. The years 1848 
and 1849 were years of great disappointment and 
disaster. Possibly it was necessary that Piedmont 
for a time should pursue an unobtrusive policy. But 
the people say that it was not necessary to revert to 
the old policy of submitting alternately to France and 
Austria — ^at any rate, not necessary to exhibit eager- 
ness to persecute Liberals of all shades, from Mazzini 
to the very limits of Ministerialism. The intention 
to persecute is denied in some instances, but it is 
impossible to deny that most uncalled-for harshness 
has been exhibited to refugees of all countries, and 
that in fact, right or wrong, almost every one in the 
peninsula who is against Austria, against the Papal 
government, against the Bourbon, is inimical to 
official Piedmont, or at any rate sceptical as to its 
honesty. It is a secret for no one, that when the 
news that the Congress of Paris was discussing the 
affairs of Italy reached that country, there was at . 
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first no fresh excitement^ no demonstration of any 
kind. The fact was considered rather as alarming 
than hopeful ; and there was even a momentary lull 
in the agitation which had forced the attention 
even of diplomatists. Under any other circum- 
stances would this have been the case? The 
truth is, that Italy has no confidence in Lord 
Clarendon, none in Count Walewski, and none 
in Count Cavour ; and does not feel at all inclined 
at present to be tampered with and tinkered in order 
to avert danger from "the monarchical principle.'* 
It is essentially a revolutionary country; and must 
proceed by way of revolution. This does not mean, 
however, that Italy is for the present Republican. 
I do not conceal my sympathies for the only form 
of government which common sense and logic 
would establish if they were called upon to decide ; 
but I think Italy is probably quite right in its 
belief that it must pass through the ordeal of 
monarchy. Far be it from me, however, to throw 
aside with contempt, as so many new converts to 
monarchy do, the brave men who have hoisted the 
democratic banner, and still rally round it, as it 
flutters, torn but unstained, in the adverse breezes of 
this time. M. Mazzini has made great mistakes, 
and seems to have said or hinted some things almost 
culpable — carried away by high and strong passions 
— but he is the Great Italian of our age; and has 
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done more by his single exertions to keep Italy alive 
and hopeful^ than could have done fifty thousand of 
your coddled Moderates. We should not forget, 
moreover, that he began like all Italian Liberals, with 
offering to become monarchical — to sacrifice his indi- 
vidual convictions — ^if but one king would say one 
word, hold out one hope of his adopting the princi- 
ples of Reform. Daniel Manin and Giorgio Fallava- 
cini have repeatedly made the same offer; but 
although their magnanimity has been applauded in 
London^ it is a ludicrous mistake to suppose that it 
was applauded in official Turin. I was in Piedmont 
at the time, and can positively state, that amongst 
Ministerialists the declarations of Fallavacini and 
Manin were received as contemptuously as was 
Mazzini's famous letter from Marseilles to Charles 
Albert. They laughed, and shrugged their shoulders 
— didn't want such allies. Every man, in fact, 
whose name awakens a responsive thrill in the breasts 
of Liberals in England, is pooh-poohed in Turin. 
What would be the despair of Giorgio Pallavacini — 
the only victim almost who came out of Spielberg 
with his intellect perfectly unaffected — a stronger 
man, indeed, than he went in — if he had not the 
respect of the people and the veneration of his friends 
to console him I 

The real Liberal party in Italy, then, is either 
monarchical or ready to become so, as soon as it can 
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find a monarch whom it can respect and trust. I 
believe that Victor Emmanuel II. might still be that 
monarch if he pleased. There is no one whom 
people are so ready to forgive as a king. As my 
mission is to seek the truth and tell it for the 
information of England^ I have not flattered this 
monarch or thought it necessary to pat him on 
the back and encourage him. I do not travel^ 

like M . B ^ from capital to capital^ mth the 

express object of purchasings by fulsome adulation^ 
in the course of a lifetime, all the accessible deco- 
rations of all the Orders in Europe. 

It is best to tell the truths whatever may happen ; 
and the English public must begin to sicken of 
panegyric. We have had so much of it bestowed 
on such unworthy objects of late ! I don't think 
that the only duty of those who can write, when they 
treat of persons invested with authority, is to exhaust 
all terms of praise and emulate the loathsome flattery 
of bought dedications. There is something immoral 
in this attempt to mislead the public. Some of these 
days, moreover, we may be called upon to act with 
those whom we laud, to vote money and send men to 
their assistance ; and it would be very disagreeable 
to learn their real value only through the medium 
of some disgraceful discomfiture. Suppose all the 
rest of the world to look on as spectators, and Eng- 
land to undertake the task of driving Austria out 
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of Italy. Of course oiir statesmen would propose 
to substitute the authority of Victor Emmanuel for 
that of the Austrian Emperor; and believe that 
Italy would greedily accept the boon and be satisfied 
and comfortable. I doubt it. 

With our assistance^ if the whole country were 
benign and willing^ Piedmont could gain its object, 
and impose its own conditions ; but Italians desire to 
yield on their own conditions, not on the conditions 
of the Savoy dynasty. This is a distinction English 
politicians refuse to understand. The consequence 
is that Italy remains angry and sullen — brooding 
over the only true means of liberty, an individual 
effort and great sacrifices, — Austria refuses even to 
discuss ; and — " the monarchical principle is in 
danger !^^ — The Revolution may have commenced 
before these pages see the light. 

Our real policy would be to identify ourselves, as 
much as is consistent with avoidance of offence to 
the spirit of independence and nationality, with the 
Liberal party, which is in opposition now, just as it 
was wh.en Lord Minto made his famous visit to 
Italy. This party has long been half at war with 
the dynasty, but waits for an opportunity of recon- 
ciliation. 

The substitution of some men now o\it of power 
for men now in power, would.be a derision, indeed, 
without the adoption of a new policy. It is neces- 
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sary to begin to put in practice the real principle of 
representative government, — that the monarch has 
nothing whatever to do with legislation or adminis- 
tration, is endowed with no mystical attributes, is 
only nominally invested with the prerogative of war 
and peace, and is, in fact, nothing but an hereditary- 
president, a magistrate of great dignity, giving his 
name to the period, appearing in profile on the coin 
of the realm, surrounded with respect that increases 
in proportion to his non-activity, and raising enthu- 
siasm when a popular minister and active parliament 
take all business upon themselves. Of course we 
cannot expect Piedmont to reach this high point at 
once. As I have said, cultivation and enlighten- 
ment are not yet sufficiently spread. For some years 
yet the king may enjoy the pleasures of personal 
influence; and, indeed, it will be as difficult to 
accustom the people to do without it as to induce 
Victor Emmanuel to give it up by degrees. 

When he has made up his mind, however, — 
escaping from narrow and bigoted advisers, — we may 
witness the reconciliation of Italian monarchy with 
Italian liberalism. It seems very e asy to us to 
make this all right ; and people who do not know or 
will not understand the history of Piedmont, are 
quite angry and indignant at the idea that a recon- 
ciliation is necessary. We are the last people in the 
world who should refuse to understand such a case. 
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In no country more than in England have political 
prejudices^ antipathies^ and estrangement^ endured 
longer or more obstinately, when they have been based 
on traditions of blood. The executions of Bussell and 
Sidney^ the massacre of Glencoe^ are still influential 
in separating Englishmen into hostile camps. Why 
should we be surprised, therefore, that in Piedmont, 
where similar atrocities have been perpetrated by 
the dynasty and its supporters, within the memory 
of living men, on the relatives of living men, there 
should still be felt, in part of the people, profound 
distrust and ill-concealed aversion? And if this 
distrust and aversion exist, as a quantity in the poli- 
tical sum we have to cast up, what is the use of 
ignoring it, of refusing to look at it, of banishing it 
from thought ? To do so is, indeed, to dance on 
the edge of a volcano that is to swallow up our 
neighbours. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ORIGIN OF LIBERALISM IN PIEDMONT. 

I MUST briefly sketch the history of the circum- 
stances under which the Liberal party rose in Pied- 
mont^ or rather became active and dangerous to 
authority — for its foundation had been laid long 
before. We are accustomed to be very caustic 
on the platitude of the Italians^ since Ouicciardini 
undertook to write their history. We do not suffi- 
ciently remember that they have been made to bear 
the burden of the Catholic world. How could they 
alone throw off the Papacy, the preliminary step to 
liberty ? When they try even now, as we have seen, 
France interferes. There has always been a Liberal 
party in Italy biding its time. External circum- 
stances afforded it an opportunity of showing itself in 
Piedmont towards the end of the last century. The 
great French Revolution had deeply stirred the 
minds of the population. Vague discontents that 
had always existed — an inheritance handed down 
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through hundreds of years from republican and pros- 
perous times — ^began to take shape. A new party^ 
called the InnovatcHrs, began to form, and to act on 
public opinion. To their efforts were soon added 
the secret or pablic stimulants, but rather secret than 
public, of the French Directory and of Bonaparte. 
New ideas were introduced into all minds by the 
spectacle of the Cispadane Republic. Great irrita- 
tion existed against the heavy and ill-adjusted taxes, 
the high price of provisions, and some absurd acts of 
the government, but principally the continued inter- 
meddling of a suspicious police, at the head of 
which was a certain Castellengo, '' ugly in body, but 
uglier in mind,^' say the Piedmontese democratic 
legends. He seemed bom to play the spy, and de- 
lighted in nothing so much as in discovering or 
inventing conspiracies. Among his first victims 
were a house-servant named Bonino, and a mattress- 
maker named Fasio. Both were accused of having 
intended to attack the king in the public streets in 
order to begin the revolution. It was not known 
whether the accusation was well founded, or if a 
true revolution could have broken out then. It is 
certain, however, that all minds were in a great fer- 
ment. In Novara occurred a skirmish between the 
youth of the city and the soldiers, with many wounds 
on both sides. At Fossano the people rose, vo- 
ciferatmg against high prices, and attacked tho 
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houses of some nobles^ and took possession of some 
pieces of cannon. Some short riots also took place 
at Turin. At this juncture came^ on one hand^ the 
news of the first tumults of Genoa provoked by the 
desire of political innovations ; on the other, of the 
arrest of two estimable youths, Boyer, a medical 
man, and Berteux, an officer, — ^both accused of the 
crime of high treason. Immediately Bacconigi, 
Carignan, Chieri, and Moretta, places neighbour- 
ing the capital, rebelled ; whilst in Asti, a city of 
twenty thousand inhabitants, the Innovators sud- 
denly took arms, attacked the royal troops — ^fifteen 
hundred in number — ^made them prisoners, and took 
possession, not only of the city but of the castle. 
Then they called to arms all the neighbouring 
territories — as Alba and Casale; and invited the 
people of Mondovi to their aid. To these move- 
ments were added the surrender of Biella into the 
hands of the Innovators, who came partly from 
Gamburzano and Follone, partly from the valley of 
Mossa, led by Count Avogadro. As a last and 
greater fright to the royal party, the inhabitants 
of Moncalieri, a territory at a short distance from 
the capital, in which exists a royal palace, rose in 
arms^ and having cast down the regal insignia, 
marched fiercely against Turin itself. In this city 
the frightened government had collected about eight 
thousand infantry and horse, with a certain number 
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of cannon. The greater part of these forces were 
sent against Moncalieri^ after extraordinary mar- 
tial courts had been instituted^ with the usual full 
powers to judge all rebels "in a summary manner/' 
The small and disorderly forces of the inhabitants of 
Moncalieri were easily beaten by the numerous and 
well-ordered troops of the Royalist party, and the 
sectarian party applied itself immediately to the work 
of vengeance and bloodshed. " Great atrocities/' 
writes the Neapolitan^ Giuseppe Ricciardi^ "am I 
obliged to narrate ; and I regret that I have not 
sufficient eloquence to transfer to the mind of my 
readers the indignation and the hatred which the 
memory of these horrible facts excites in me.^' 

There lived at that time, in the city of Mon- 
ealieri. Carlo Tenivelli, an elegant writer, whose 
disciple was Carlo Botta, one of the most distin- 
guished historians of Italy. He was a man of rare 
virtue, but kept himself quite apart from politics 
and the things of this world, as Botta himself says ; 
so that he ought rather to be considered as too 
simple for any citizen to be, and too occupied by his 
literary studies — a mere child, in fact. "When the 
movement took place, he being highly esteemed 
and universally beloved, the insurgents went to his 
house, and against his will — for he was actually 
ignorant, so much was he buried in old studies, of what 
his fellow-citizens desired — ^ledhim, or rather carried 
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him, to the public place. Being thus made the head, 
against his will, of a rising, in the organising of which 
he had no part, Tenivelli, excited by the applause of 
the people, pronounced an oration in their favour. 
Afterwards, yielding to their prayers to fix the price 
of provisions, which were very dear, he did so with 
the greatest possible justice. To this was confined 
the share taken by Tenivelli in the insurrection of 
Moncalieri; and he could not have done any more, 
because he was unfit for anything except literary 
studies. The simplicity of the man was such, that 
he did not even suspect that he had ofiended the 
central government, to which he was rather friendly 
than otherwise. So that when the insurrectionists 
were dispersed by the royal army, he went quietly 
to Turin, and returned there to his accustomed and 
beloved studies, at the very moment when the royal- 
ists were looking for him to put him to death. He 
was arrested suddenly in the house of an urban 
soldier, to whose protection his friends had eon* 
strained him to resort, and who sold him for three 
hundred francs to the government. He was taken 
immediately to Moncalieri, and very soon con- 
demned. He went to death with rare serenity, and 
to the many friends who complained and wept 
around him, gave lofty words of comfort. Then he 
wrote a letter to his sister, recommending tOf her his 
only son, still young in years ; and an hour before 
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Ins execution dictated a sonnet^ ^^foU of 
spirit/* writes Botta, " of piety towards Go< 
indignation against his oppressors,** 

I give it here in the original^ because it i 
be rare even in Piedmont :— 

"Di un imbelle tiranno al cenno altero 
Desto dalT ira di feroce corte, 
Dell' ingrata mk patria 11 popol fero 
Trassemi iniqiiamente a cruda morte. 
Gran Dio, tu che hai dell' orbe ampio 1* im 
Per dritto etemo et non per cieca sorte 
Ascolta le mie voci e al mondo intero 
Mostrati era qual sei, vindice e forte. 
Appresi a detestar dal buon Samuele 
II rio servaggio e alia primiera pace 
Volli P uora ricondur, ma a te fedele 
£ se dei Begi all appanr fallace 
Porgesti ad Israel le tue parole 
Vendica de* miei di T estinta face." 

Those fine lines^ " Great 6od^ thou who 
over this wide world, by eternal right an 
blind chance !** exhibit a well-considered av( 
hereditary monarchy ; and, indeed, the who! 
is evidently the production of a refined and 
mind. Such a man, from the contemplatioi 
difficulties and dangers of ehange, might be 
as we are told he was,' to avoid active hostilii 
government until led into it by accident ; but 
we ought not to be surprised that the first 
nity was taken of putting him to death. 1\ 
p2 
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tionists are sometimes obliged^ or think themselves 
obliged^ to send the corrupt in cartloads to the 
scaffold^ monarchs surely have the same right to slay 
their natural enemies^ the learned and the good. 
The murder of Tenivelli was in the natural order of 
things. 

Being taken upon the public place of MoncaUeri, 
this distinguished, innocent^ and virtuous man was 
shot there^ with some of his fellow-citizens ; among 
whom was the advocate Foggiani. A horrible tragedy, 
but not the only one seen in Piedmont that year ; 
during which, risings continuing in other cities, the 
government, in order to bring them more easily to a 
conclusion, ordered all loyal subjects to arm them- 
selves against rebel subjects; and thus organised 
the most infamous of civil wars^ 

In fact, the men of the Contado, as the peasantry 
are called, being as ignorant, brutal, and fanatical, 
as the government could desire, made a horrible 
onslaught, not only upon the democrats, but against 
their own lords, whom they hated on account of 
their privileges, as they hated the others because 
they were accused of being partizans of the foreigner. 
Clodhoppers have always been the Praetorians of every 
despotism, royal or imperial. 

To civil war some reforms were made to succeed 
by the government^ which on one hand evinced its 
great fear, on the other illustrated the old truth. 
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that nothiDg is ever conceded to the people by their 
governors except when they threaten to take them. 
In addition to a full amnesty^ promised to such of 
the rebels as laid down their arms^ several of the 
most enormous abuses were suppressed; that is to 
say^ some of the odious privileges belonging to the 
aristocracy, among which, not the least was the 
nomination of the judges of the cities. What with 
the effect produced on the public mind by these 
reforms, but chiefly by means of the civil war, and 
the exertions of the royal soldiers, sent^ in good 
numbers, against the insurgent cities, the Inno- 
vators were everywhere crushed; first at Asti, 
then at Biella, at Alba, at Mondovi, at Bacconigi, at 
Possano, at Carignano, and at Moretta. Here and 
there, however, some small parties collecting to- 
gether, resisted energetically, until the publication 
of the letter of Bonaparte to the Marquis of Mar- 
2ano, in which the French General, who, when he 
set foot in Piedmont, had done all he could to sow 
the seeds of revolution, announced that he would 
give no assistance whatever to the rising. 

When this letter was read, all courage died away 
in the Republicans ; and the government, obtaining 
victory in every corner of Piedmont, set to work 
again to hang and shoot its subjects. In Biella alone 
fourteen citizens were shot, among whom the Abate 
Boffa. In the country of Alfieri, the victims were 
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more than thirty. The ferocity of the Royalists here 
exhibited itself in its most striking light. Not 
satisfied with applying physical^ they resorted to 
moral torture; and victims condemned to death 
were actually led to the place of execution by roand- 
about ways, that they might pass in front of their own 
houses, and hear, before dying, the shrieks of their 
mothers, wives, or children ! This is a kind g£ punish- 
ment peculiar to Piedmont. As we shall see, it was 
employed under Charles Albert, whom those dis- 
satisfied Fiedmontese will not venerate I Mcnre than 
ten victims perished at Baeconigi, and more would 
have perished, if the Prince of Garignan had not 
interposed. 

But the greatest atrocity was this; that the 
king announced that the rising at Baeconigi should 
be pardoned, and yet a young man named Govean, 
who had escaped to France, and who came back on 
hearing of the royal pardon, was seized and shot. 
The wickedness of all these doings has scarcdy 
ever been surpassed in Italy, except two years after- 
wards at Naples. At Chieri twenty persons were 
shot ; at Saluzzo died the advocate Boccavilla. Nor 
did royal vengeance stop here. 

I have said above that Berteux and Boyer were 
accused of being guilty of a crime against the state, 
that is to say, of having wished to bring about a 
rising in the capital, and to seize on the armoury in 
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the citadel — an absurd accusation^ because two 
youths without followers could never have under- 
taken such an enterprise. People came forward who 
offered to prove them entirely innocent^ but all 
witnesses of that kind were set aside, not listened to 
at all ; and a junta composed of magistrates and 
soldiers sentenced both of the prisoners to death. 
The indignation of the city was immense, for the 
sentence was evidently unjust, and the youths were 
generally beloved. A thrill of horror went through 
every heart, when they were put to death ; especially 
as the Governor of Turiu, and many nobles and ladieSj 
came to see the sight from the window of a neigh- 
bouring house. They pointed out to me the place 
near the citadel where the tragedy took place. 

It is not my intention to make the reigning 
monarch responsible for acts committed sixty years 
ago by one of his predecessors ; or even to insist that 
the Liberal party are philosophical in preserving 
these facts among their legends. Mighty events 
took place soon after the murder of Tenivelli. Kings 
went away — foreigners came — the deeds of a century 
were done within a few years — Piedmont knew other 
masters, and learned new ideas. But the dynasty 
returned, and brought with it not only all its ridi- 
culous pageantry — its recollections of the time when 
king and courtiers and army, on review-days, stood 
all day with necks awry because Frederick of Prussia 
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was 80 deformed — brought back^ I say, not only the 
foolish mummery it once delighted in, but all its 
ferocious maxims. 

The rising of '^ twenty-one/' as it is called, may 
be characterised in a few words. It was a premature 
effort of Liberalism, to which some chance of success 
was given by the adhesion of the most enlightened 
portion of the army. 

Attempts have been made to whiten the conduct 
of Charles Albert on this occasion; but even his 
friends are compelled to admit that he acted without 
honesty and without dignity. The real truth seems 
to be, that he thought he saw an opportunity of 
reaching the throne earlier than by the ordinary 
course of succession, and determined to affect 
Liberalism with that object. Then he was led really 
to conspire ; and ordinary history tells us that he 
conspired and favoured the Liberals until he heard of 
the march of the Austrians — when he stole away by 
night from his accomplices, and left them to die on 
the scaffold or escape into exile. 

There is reason to believe, however, that, in 
order to obtain his pardon, the wretched pretender 
was compeUed not only to desert but to betray his 
Liberal friends. They called him Judas, in whispers, 
for many years throughout Piedmont. He went 
and served as a common soldier in the French army 
against Spanish freedom ; and Claude Genoux slily 
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informs us that he lost a boot at the assault of the 
Troeadero. Need we be surprised, therefore, that 
when the cadet or CarigDan branch succeeded in his 
person to the crown — whilst aristocratic Liberals 
thought it clever to affect great hopes — democrats 
and the people generally remained expectant and 
suspicious ? We know by whom the greater sagacity 
was exhibited. 

During seventeen years, Charles Albert seemed 
to direct his whole efforts to prove, by the most 
inexorable and stupefying tyranny, that Italy did 
not require the blood-thirsty Francesco of Modena 
to keep it down. Under his reign, indeed, patriots 
escaping over his frontier went to seek refuge in 
other parts of the peninsula. It is quite startling 
to turn back some fifteen or sixteen years from this^ 
and to find Leopold II. of Tuscany, Doctor of the 
University of Oxford, receiving fugitive learned men 
from all parts of Italy, and among others Mosotti, a 
Fiedmontese! The Abbe Gioberti, and fifty other 
well-known persons, to say nothing of Mazzini, were 
also exiles from the " liberal kingdom ^^ of Charles 
Albert. Curiously enough, Gioberti was also re- 
ceived by Leopold II., who was going in 1842 to name 
him Professor of Moral Philosophy at Pisa; but 
Charles Albert interfered and protested. The whole 
history, in fact, of the king, up to 1847, has little to 
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relate bat subservience to Austria or any despotism, 
and outrages against the dignity of human nature. 

In the month of August, 1855, was seen proceed-, 
ing towards the cemetery of the city of Alessandria, 
a numerous crowd of citizens of all classes. This 
was a festival day for every one. The sun shone 
splendidly ; the softest and most joyful harmonies of 
Italy enlivened the fine atmosphere ; and an expres- 
sion of solemn delight was upon every countenance. 
The business in hand was to inaugurate a marble 
monument to the memory of one of the martyrs of 
the Italian cause — Andrea Vocchieri. The deputy, 
Lorenzo Yalerio^ on this occasion delivered a 
splendid oration, in which he recorded the tortures 
suffered by the illustrious Alessandrian for the love 
of Italy. 

Andrea Vocchieri was born on January 15th, 
1796, in Alessandria. He was studying law in 
Turin in 1821, and took part in the generous move^ 
ment of the University, which was only the com- 
mencement of a greater enterprise against despotism. 
He was punished, for his juvenile enthusiasm, by 
three years of banishment to the city of Varallo. 
In 1883 he enrolled himself in the ranks of the 
"Giovane Italia,^^ an association established to carry 
out the ideas of Italian democrats, as "La Marianne^' 
is established to carry out the views of French 
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democrats. Being discovered^ he was cast into 
prison^ where he suffered the most painful tortures. 

There governed in 1833 in Alessandria^ the 
Governor Galateri — a name immensely abhorred, 
even now-a-days^ throughout all Piedmont. He 
spared no efforts to overcome and beat down the 
intrepidity of Yocchieri. But the prisoner remained 
firm^ and was^ consequently^ condemned to death, 
without being allowed the choice of a defender. As 
a finishing touch of barbarity, it was decreed that 
the condemned man should be taken by a circuitous 
road to the place of execution, in order that he might 
pass under the windows of his own house, where he 
had left a young wife enceinte^ and three young 
children. Charles Albert was resolved not to allow 
the traditions of his house, when Liberals were to be 
punished, to die out. When Yocchieri came to the 
appointed place he was shot by some galley-slave 
guards, who, being inexpert in the use of arms, and 
naturally unwilling to kill an honoured citizen — 
unless we believe the horrible suggestion that 
Galeteri had given orders to prolong his pain — fired 
with trembling hands at him a long time, until, at 
last, one of them stepped up, as he lay struggling on 
the groimd, and blew out his brains. 

On the walls of Vocchieri^s prison were found 
written these words : '* The love of this miserable life 
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has not rendered me perjured to Grod^ nor a traitor 
to men. 

*' After eighty-three days of horrible imprison- 
ment I go fearlessly to death for my country. 

" Shed a tear^ reader, over my tomb. 

" Andrea Vocchibri." 

Under the pillow of his miserable couch was 
found written by his hand the following document : — 

^^To my children. This is the only treasure 
which your father leaves to you before dying for his 
country. 

"My wife! Preserve this writing in eternal 
memory of thy husband^ and let it be a teaching to 
my children and friends. 

'^ Italians! brothers! I die tranquil^ because^ 
although I have been calumniated and betrayed, I 
have known how to remain silent in order not to 
compromise any of my many brethren. 

'^ I die tranquil^ because I have not been willing to 
receive my life from the tyrant Charles Albert, as it 
was offered me in return for treachery and perjury. 

" I die.tranquil, because I am a true and constant 
son of young Italy. 

"In fine I die, O Italians! calling down im- 
precations with my latest breath on all the tyrants 
of the world and their satellites. May you be in- 
flamed to unite and to sacrifice your blood for the 
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liberty, independence, and regeneration of our un- 
happy country!" 

Let us not judge the Italian Liberals by any 
other rule than we should judge ourselves. Is it 
not natural, that with traditions in their minds of 
such events, that happened only just twenty years 
ago— when the present king was but a youth, it is 
true ; but a youth brought up in approval of such 
deeds — is it not natural, that whilst agreeing to 
accept Victor Emmanuel as their chief, they should 
require very strong pledges — something more, at any 
rate, than mere verbal acquiescence in the new order 
of things 7 

As we have seen, then, the Fiedmontese Liberal 
party, in as far as it is not an inheritance from the 
republican times, or a product of the literary radical- 
ism of Alfieri, dates from the French Revolution. 
It became complicated with Bonapartism after the 
restoration of Victor Emmanuel I., because that 
foolish monarch deprived his subjects, by a single 
stroke of the pen, of all the advantages which the 
progress of time had brought to them. , Few were 
sagacious enough to see that it was the Restoration 
that had relieved them of the abuses of feudalism. 
They enjoyed the benefit of the revolution under the 
Empire, and ignorantly and ungratefully gave it the 
credit of bringing them what in reality it prevented 
them from developing to its full extent. Even now. 
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as I have previously said^ many Liberals look back 
with regret to the time of Napoleon ; and M. Cavour 
basely panders to that feeling in order to curry 
favour with the present Government of France. 

The real Republican party in Italy were not 
founded but organised by M. Mazzini. I regret 
that I cannot here do full justice to the exertions of 
that uncompromising agitator — the Rienzi of our 
days. But in truth the part he has played is rather 
Italian than Piedmontese; and the time^ probably^ is 
not yet come to consider him historically. I must 
notice^ as more especially belonging to my subject^ 
that for some years past a profound schism has 
existed between him and the principal leaders of 
Italian Liberalism^ both within and without the pen- 
insula. Uis mysticism^ his pretensions to found a 
new religion^ his overbearing character, have contri- 
buted to lose him friends or make him enemies. 
Some of the means he has taken or advised to insure 
success to his views^ appear also to be considered 
reprehensible, since they have not succeeded. I 
donH believe the accusation made against him^ that 
he has recommended wholesale assassination; and 
am afraid^ if Daniel Manin alludes to him in his 
criticism on the " Theory of the Poniard/' he is 
unconsciously playing the part of a libeller. It is 
certainly time to discard altogether the idea that 
assassination can ever be useful or recommendable. 
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Whatever Jeauitic casuists may say^ it is most dan- 
gerous to teach that any private fanatic may set 
himself up as a judge, and condemn to death the 
oppressors or the leaders of the people. It is not 
necessary to throw overboard Brutus and William 
Tell. Other times, other ideas. We have since had 
Ravaillac, Jacques Clement, and Charlotte Corday. 
How remarkable is it that the Boyalist party in all 
countries, which shriek out so odiously against re- 
publicans as maintaining the ^^ theory of the poniard,^' . 
should have been the only party which has given, of 
late, heroic honours to an assassin ! The obscene 
Norman wench, making her way by favour of a 
humble petition into the room where Marat was 
naked in his bath, and sticking a knife into him, 
has done more to produce desperate attacks on kings, 
ministers, and emperors, than any preaching could. 
People see her represented in elaborate pictures, and 
hear her name pronounced as that of a heroine. If 
one party give such reward to murder, why should 
not another? There are many sovereigns more 
detested and detestable than Marat Let us hear no 
more, then, say I with Daniel Manin, of this pagan 
idea. Bevolutions are the only effectual means of 
putting down tyranny. That is what we want. 
To kill tyrants is useless. 

Sy the side of the Republican party — which was 
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divided into many sections, most of which were ready 
to become monarchical, if any tolerably liberal mon- 
archy revealed itself — were the Liberal or fieform 
party in Piedmont, which afterwards, as I have said, 
became the Moderate or Conservative party. 

Its whole history is related in the most admirable 
and impartial manner by Montanelli. The hero of 
this party was Massimo d' Azeglio, a sort of dilettante 
revolutionist, whose career woald excite nothing but 
smiles, if we could consider it apart from its inevitable 
results. This noble gentleman aimed at the repu- 
tation of a new Admirable Crichton; and did succeed 
in being moderately admirable in everything, until he 
became a politician. He was a nice writer, a nice 
painter, a nice musician, a nice dancer; and he com- 
posed an opera, wrote the libretto, sang the principal 
part, and jumped every now and then into the 
orchestra to play the leader. I have seen some very 
pretty landscapes from his hand. When he became 
a politician he displayed his native activity, and 
was really useful as long as the revolution had not 
begun. His fault was, that having laboured inde- 
fatigably for revolution he did not like it when it 
really came; and did his best to render it innocuous 
and useless. Not from any Machiavelian selfishness, 
but because really incapable of sympathising with 
anything but the order to which he belonged, he 
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wanted the revolution to stop as soon as he saw his 
friends had got an opportunity of playing at consti- 
tutional government. 

Like Alfieri — who, after having all his life 
preached doctrines that led to Bepublicanism, flew 
into a passion with Republicanism when it introduced 
itself to him, because it was noisy and vulgar, and 
altogether a rough customer — Massimo d^Azeglio 
was ''hail-fellow well met" with all manner of revolu- 
tionists up to 1847. Then he suddenly found that 
Tevolutionists, who risked their life more than he did, 
and were at least as ardent and able, actually were 
disinclined to stop short just at the same point. 
Horrid wretches ! I shake the tree to bring down an 
apple. I am a hero, to be fondled by ladies and 
admired by foreign drawing-rooms. But you shake 
the tree to bring down two, three, four apples. 
Execrable demagogue ! disturber of the public peace ! 
&c. &c. &c. The party represented by this amiable 
gentleman, who countersigned the abominable pro- 
clamation from Moncalieri, and thus emasculated the 
Piedmontese Constitution, is, unfortunately, not effete. 
We now hear the same nauseous eau-de-rose Liberalism 
repeated agaii;i ; but again, I will venture to predict, 
when the storm rises, it will be compelled to hide its 
head. Revolutions must have become very manage- 
able things, indeed, if the next Italian outbreak end 
in moderate Constitutionalism ! 

VOL. II. Q 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ANOELO BROFFEBIO. 



I BELIEVE that it is the contemplation of the facts, 
to which I have alluded towards the end of the pre- 
vious study, and the impressions they have left on the 
minds of the people, that has led to the present 
attitude of -that distinguished orator Angelo Brofferio. 
He seems quite sceptical about the new institutions, 
and scarcely looks in a serious light even on the 
house in which he plays so distinguished a part. He 
may be partly driven to indiflference, likewise, by the 
really absurd manner in which the political classes 
affect to treat him. Whilst all who read the Fied- 
montese journals eagerly turn to Brofferio's speeches 
for displays of eloquence, not often surpassed or even 
reached in our own Parliament at present, it is the 
fashion among the classes, at any rate, where a 
stranger seeks for the expression of public opinion, 
to decry him as a mere talker, to blacken his character 
and warn you against admiration. 
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FeddliDg little parasites whisper small calumnies 
into your ear ; and even very respectable men, 
who differ from him in opinion, shrug their shoulders, 
and are not proud of belonging to the same country as 
one of the most distinguished of living orators. I 
found, however, that among the middle classes and 
the people generally, every one was always eager to 
know what Brofferio had said. One of the reasons of 
the little influence Brofferio exercises in political 
affairs, now that the revolutionary exciteme nt has 
passed away, is that he is quite a ^* new man/' 
There does not seem to be a drop of gentle blood 
in his veins. He was bom near Asti, in 1802; 
surrounded, of course, by republican ideas, and 
educated in the college of that city. His early tastes 
directed him to the drama. He remembers with 
pride that he was director of the school-theatre, that 
he at once carried away the palm as actor, and 
soon began to distinguish himself as an author. 
His career as a dramatic writer commenced before he 
was twenty. The theatres of Angennes and Sutera 
played above a dozen of his pieces,— comedies and 
dramas — some of them with great success. 

As I have previously said, however, two or three 
only have remained in the Italian repertory. A 
tragedy in five acts, played by the royal company of 
which Carlotta Marchionni was then a member, had 
great success in this day. Need we be surprised that 
q2 
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the young dramatist's head was turned^ and that he 
aspired to the reputation^ and in some sort .imitated 
the career, of Ooldoni ? Quitting the study of the law, 
to which his father had destined him, he wandered 
through Italy and France, attached as a writer of 
miscellaneous pieces to a company of actors; and 
obtained literary success, not only in Rome and 
Naples, but in Paris. 

When the effervescence of youth had passed, 
however, he returned to Turin, and renewed his 
law studies. Here begins his history as a politician. 
He was soon led into joining the conspiracy of 1831, 
against Carlo Felice, and was imprisoned until after 
the accession of Charles Albert. He had known and 
admired Stranger at Paris, and 4etermined to imitate 
that poet's manner as much as possible, in the Pied» 
montese dialect. This task was commenced in prison. 
Brofferio's songs are still read with pleasure, but at 
the time of their publication created immense enthu- 
siasm. They were printed in Switzerland, and cir- 
culated underhand through Piedmont. Some ladies 
of the Court, attracted as usual by forbidden fruit> 
obtained them, and kept them in their chiffonniers. 
These productions are really full of talent and vigour ; 
and although the writer professedly imitates Beranger, 
he is compelled to introduce so many new ideas, and 
allusions, and expressions, that he almost deserves aa 
much praise as if he had been quite original. 
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Brofferio was allowed^ so early as 1834^ to publish 
a semi-satirical journal^ called the '^Turinese Mes- 
senger^'' in which he exhibited so much sprightliness 
and talent^ that the king^ who liked to see his courtiers 
a little humbled^ sought his acquaintance^ and endea- 
voured to enlist him in the cause of monarchy. He 
subscribed secretly to the '* Messenger'' — ^the secrecy 
being a concession to Delia Margarita; the subscrip- 
tion^ a compliment to Yillamarina — and went so far 
as to suggest to Brofferio the choice of some Italian 
subject for a tragedy. The dramatist complied, and 
wrote '* Vitige Re de' Goti," full of contemporary 
allusions^ intended to incite Charles Albert to do 
something great for Italy. After having been approved 
by the king^ the piece was somehow condemned 
before representation^ and never acted. The influ- 
ence of Austria and its agent^ Count Solar^ was too 
powerful. The tragedy was printed in Paris in 1840, 
and circulated without much impediment in Piedmont. 

In 1847, Brofferio naturally took part in the 
public excitement, and was one of the first to ask 
openly for a Constitution. By this time his repu- 
tation and personal influence were very great. His 
history becomes mingled with that of the national 
movement. In 1848 hfe was elected deputy for 
Caraglio, which he represented until 1852, when he 
was elected for Genoa. During all this period his 
name has been prominent in Piedmontese affairs; 
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altliougli since the war-time be has confined himself 1 

to J arliamentary debates^ and has not even attempted 
to form or lead a party. As I have already men- 
tioned^ he does not believe in the possibility, or even 
approve of the idea if practicable^ of uniting the 
whole or any great part of Italy under one sway. 
The existence of numerous capitals^ all of nearly equal 
splendour or celebrity — all, at any rate^ with equal 
pretensions — seems to him an insuperable obstacle to 
'^ unification " in the ordinary sense ; and he main- 
tains the necessity of forming the United States of 
Italy. I cannot help thinking that his mind is here 
in contact with a great truth. At any rate it is most i 

necessary that the English public, before allowing 
itself to be carried away with enthusiasm in favour 
of some remedy for the ills of Italy, presented to it 
by diplomatists, should know what is really wanted 
and talked of in that country. The remedy we 
seem inclined to ofier it, is union under a great 
monarchy to be founded by protocols. Well, then, 
a monarchy must have a capital. The capital of 
Italy is Rome. No: say the Piedmontese, it is 
Turin. Milan puts in its claim; so does Venice; 
BO does Florence ; and Genoa has a good opinion of 
itself. 

I shall not here discuss this difficult question; 
but simply call to mind that Genoa trembles with 
rage under the mild yoke of Turin, even now that it 
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shares its constitutional privileges. The only way 
to unify Italy in the way that sturdy English Liberals 
propose^ is to establish a bloody tyranny — far worse 
than the Napoleon or. Austrian. The same principles 
of government are good in all countries^ but each 
must provide its own forms. I am disposed to think 
that the tendency of Italian agitation is really to pro- 
duce a confederation of states of a peculiar kind^ 
under the rule of one King or Fodesta — a new entity 
in Europe. It would be quite possible for Italy to 
govern itself as to its local concerns by local legisla- 
tures^ and to commit its defence and foreign policy to 
one head. The only danger would be^ unless you 
found a very honest family of princes indeed^ that 
' they would exert their power to set up a dynasty after 
the old fashion^ and make the sole object of their 
policy what Lord Clarendon calls the ^^ preservation 
of the monarchical principle.^^ 

I am forgetting Bro£ferio^ however. It is neces- 
sary to add^ that not content with being a distin- 
guished orator and a successful play-writer, a brilliant 
historian and a poet, this versatile genius has earned 
a great reputation at the criminal bar. As he has 
often been retained to defend great offenders, his 
enemies have actually tried to identify him with them; 
and it is made a matter .of constant reproach that he 
pleaded the cause of the odious Grignaschi. What 
would our Old Bailey lawyers think of being called 
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to account solemnly for the sins of all their clients ? 
Brofferio has rendered himself popular among the 
humble classes in Piedmont by standing out vigor- 
ously 'against the system of 'f preventive imprisoii- 
ment'' — as they ludicrously call on the Continent the 
system of keeping accused people an indefinite time 
— months, years — under lock and key before trial. 
The day may probably come in England when every 
man wrongfully arrested, evbry man acquitted by a 
jury, shall be entitled to a compensation for his loss 
of time and suffering. For the present, he may be 
proud by comparison of the absence of this most 
horrible kind of oppression ; and indeed of the 
absence of the arbitrary police authority which it 
implies. How strange, that not even republican* 
governments abroad ever think it possible to exist 
without this discretionary power of the State, repre- 
sented by the basest individuals, to incarcerate at 
pleasure just as under the reign of lettres de cachet! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LORENZO YALERIO, 

In talking of the principal Parliamentary cha- 
racters of Piedmont^ I have been led much farther 
than I intended^ yet cannot even now come to a 
close. I have to say a few words about one of the 
most distinguished members of the Left^ Lorenzo 
Valerio, who may indeed in some sort be called the 
leader of the Liberal opposition. To his hands the 
greater number of petitions from the democratic 
party all over the country are confided for presenta- 
tion ; and it is always under his direction that any 
great combined liberal movement^ either within or 
without the house^ takes place. Few public men 
have traversed so long a political career— through 
such troublous times — and preserved so pure a repu- 
tation. It is impossible to understand the full capa- 
bilities of the Piedmontese race for liberty, without 
studying such manifestations as Lorenzo Valerio. I 
do not think my agreeable personal intercourse with 
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him affects ray judgment; for if I were to set down 
all who received me hospitably in Piedmont as 
remarkable men, I should have enough to do. 

Yalerio is so simple in character and disinclined 
to talk of himself, that I knew him a long time 
before being quite aware of the position he occupied. 
It was only when I noticed the great respect and 
even fear with which men of different opinions 
spoke of him -r- without any mixture of aversion — 
that I was led to study his career minutely. " I have 
just discovered you are the leader of the Liberal 
party/^ I said to him one day. " An active member 
of the Liberal party/' he replied, smiling. Here we 
observe the absence of the French element in the 
composition of a character, which must have led at 
any rate to silent assent. 

We often differed in opinion. Valerio, particu- 
larly averse to harsh judgments of men and things, is 
too much disposed to indulgence towards the cha- 
racter of the late king Charles Albert. He does 
not sufficiently take into account, that although that 
unfortunate sovereign be physically dead, his presence 
is still painfully felt in the Piedmontese court. The 
" martyr of Oporto,^' as he is called, — ^like many other 
martyrs who had begun to be considered sad bores 
whilst living — governs posthumously. His cada- 
verous countenance and long, awkward, ungainly 
figure, are still present to the vision, both of states- 
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men and palace-folks. This phenomenon struck 
me as remarkable^ and I was sometimes led to 
doubt whether my low estimate of his intellect 
and character could be correct. But is not this 
retro-active adulation imposed upon some^ and is it 
not aflFected by others, for particular motives ? We 
find it chiefly among the permanent adherents of the 
king — who venerate the despot ; and among those 
who have been made comfortable by the new state 
of things — ^who venerate the grant of the Constitu- 
tion. I am certain that the extravagant praise be 
stowed on all occasions, by courtiers, on this man, whom 
they have dubbed "The Magnanimous,'^ is a sign, and 
will prove the source of great political immorality. 
When such is the standard, what will the action be ? 
Valerio is also very favourable to the establish- 
ment of a monarchy in Italy, and would perhaps be 
disposed to put up with less liberty than some 
demand, in order to obtain greater vigour in the 
central government. He is a partisan of the House 
of Savoy, without sharing any of the monstrous 
municipal prejudices which would make the candi- 
dateship of that house a mere impertinence. Like 
Brofierio, he is aware of the great difficulty of recon- 
ciling the claims of rival capitals, but does not think 
that difficulty insurmountable. We talked once of the 
possibility of distributing the local habitations of the 
great institutions of the state, as the Parliament, the 
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high Courts of Jastice^ the University^ and so fortb^ i 

throagh the principal cities — also of the plan of a 
great moving legislative congress, always attending ' 

to the general interests of the country^ but sitting 
now in one place^ now in another, attending to the I 

special interests of each locality. I 

Lorenzo Yalerio was bom at Turin in 1810, of a 
good family, belonging to the sturdy republican town 
of Mondovi. He devoted himself in his youth to trade, 
and was cashier and director of a silk-spinning 
factory at Aglie, a large district, where he now 
possesses a princely villegiatura. This training may 
be the origin of those eminently practical habits 
which distinguish him, so different from the slo- 
venly aristocratic ways of many of his colleagues. 
But, abandoning business, he gave himself up to 
public life, to which his inclination and character 
led him. Under the despotism of Charles Albert, 
not finding means of satisfying his desires, he tra- 
velled for a long time in Germany, in Hungary, and 
the Danubian Principalities, and thus obtained mucb i 

experience and information. When he returned to 
his countr}', he perceived that the only way of influ- 
ence open to him was that of the press. He accord- 
ingly commenced the publication of the "Family 
Readings,^' a little journal of education and benefi- 
cence, to which succeeded the " Popular Readings,'^ 
which lasted till 1847. During ten years, although' 
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the preveDtive censure was very severe^ he endea- 
voured to please the humble classes^ by narratives 
and teachings adapted to the degree of civilisation 
which they had attained. These periodical publica- 
tions^ which procured him the esteem and gratitude 
of the country, were not particularly agreeable to 
Charles Albert and his police. The " Popular Bead- 
ings^^^ commenced in 1836, were suppressed in 
1841 ; the ** Family Readings/' commenced in 1842, 
were suppressed in 1847. 

One day Charles Albert called Lorenzo Yalerio 
to a private interview, and after having blamed his 
ill-concealed tendencies, promised to him and to his 
brothers, places, honours, and all sorts of rewards, if 
they would undertake to support the cause, and preach 
the excellences of absolute monarchy. Lorenzo 
Valerio gave him a glance of surprise and contempt. 
The king lowered his eyes, and the conversation 
finished. 

Valerio proceeded with his patriotic labours. 
At the same time that in his little journals he col- 
lected scrupulously whatever could redound to the 
honour of the Italian peninsula, he promoted asso- 
ciations to succour the poor ; and it was owing to 
him that were introduced into the Sardinian States 
the Infant Refuges — and the public Scaldatoi, or 
Warming-Places, for the most suffering classes of 
society. In this good work he was aided by some 
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members of the aristocracy — especially by that part 
of it which at the beginning of the Albertine Reforms 
shared in the constitutional movement. 

It would be difficult to enumerate the efforts 
made by Lorenzo Yalerio, at a time when anything 
like political discussion was forbidden^ to let the 
people know that some one was thinking of them. 
" Si pense al Povero ^' was the title of one of his 
works; for he has published much on subjects con- 
nected with education, beneficence^ and trade, consi- 
dered as a means of developing the resources of a 
state^ and ameliorating the condition of the poorer 
classes. Whenever any attempt was made to form a 
society for any benevolent or useful purpose^ Valerio 
was sure to be actively engaged therein. The clergy 
did not like to see a layman thus mix in matters of 
charity^ and looked upon him as an intruder. 
Monsignor Franzoni opposed him violently on more 
than one occasion ; yet^ because this excellent-hearted 
person avoided every cause of personal offence to the 
priests^ and succeeded in earning their esteem^ he is 
accused^ very unjustly^ by Brofferio and others^ of 
cessions to the clergy. 

When the Agrarian Association was formed^ 
Valerio was elected Secretary. 

The object of this association was to study how 
it might best benefit the Italian cause; which ex- 
plains why Count Cavour, at that time a stanch 
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Absolutist, took upon himself to denounce it to the 
police authorities as a seminary of conspirators, 
mentioning as the chief offender, Lorenzo Yalerio. 
In consequence of this denunciation, Yalerio was in 
danger of being sent to Fenestrella. Being called 
before the head of the police. Count Nozzaro, General 
of the Carbineers, he was reproached and menaced, 
but was at that time saved by a patrician who es- 
teemed the virtue of this popular leader, and exercised 
great influence over the mind of the king. When 
the first reforms came, as was natural, Lorenzo 
Yalerio immediately acquired great influence, which 
increased beyond measure when he published his 
" Concordia,'^ a daily political journal of large size, 
in the editing of which the best writers of Italy 
shared. The policy of the " Cpncordia ^' was demo- 
cratic, but from a prudent observation of circum- 
stances, and above all, in consideration of the war 
which Charles Albert had declared against Austria, 
the monarchy was strongly defended, as the means 
of uniting all Italy under one sole power. In those 
first days of enthusiasm, this journal, as was meant 
to be indicated by its name, brought together all 
the Liberal fractions under one banner. But sen- 
timental concord of this kind could not last 
long. Stormy discussions arose in Parliament. One 
of the most important of them was. What city 
should be the capital of the new kingdom of Upper 
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Italy ? Lorenzo Valerio put himself at the head of 
the true Italian party, which was ready to sacrifice 
all municipal interests, and all dynastic, if necessary 
to the interests of the nation. He warmly opposed 
the exclusively Piedmont ese party — ^the party, to wit, 
which was adverse to the war of independence — which 
wished at all cost to make Turin the capital of the 
new kingdom, and which feared the loss of its own 
influence by the aggregation of new elements to 
those of old Piedmont. Count Cavour was one of 
the most fanatical and audacious heads of this party, 
and always found in Valerio a tenacious adversary. 
Political discussion in those days was no amusement. 
Valerio was often in danger of his life from the 
stupid mob which the reactionists, or '^ pure Pied- 
montese,^^ roused against him. He was threatened 
with death in the streets and in the Parliament ; but 
carried on the work intrepidly until he succeeded, 
by means of the great influence of his journal, in 
sending into power a ministry composed of his friends, 
among whom was Urbano Battazzi, now the close 
ally and subordinate of Count Cavour. Although 
he could have obtained from the new cabinet all 
manner of favours, he would accept nothing, either 
for himself or for his family ; and thus gave a useful 
example of disinterestedness. As the new ministry 
did not answer the expectations of the country, the 
" Concordia '^ began to hold aloof from them. 
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About this time, more from desire to get him oat 
of the way than any other cause, Valerio was sent as 
extraordinary ambassador to the Republic of Borne, 
to urge that government to co-operate in the second 
campaign against Austria. In the city of the Seven 
Hills he publicly made a profession of monarchical 
faith, hoping that this would prove serviceable to th6 
Italian cause. He was applauded by the represent- 
atives of the republic — by those dreadfully imprac- 
ticable men whom it is the fashion to distrust — ^and 
received promises of powerful assistance, which did 
not, however, arrive in time, in consequence of the 
mysterious defeat of Novara, and of French interven- 
tion in the Roman States. 

On his way back to Piedmont, Valerio was com-> 
pelled to traverse the ranks of the Austrian army 
which was invading Tuscany. But the disaster of 
Novara did not entirely discourage this energetic 
mind. In his journal and in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, of which he always has been a member, he con- 
tinued to support the cause of liberty and the interests 
of the people. A facile orator, sometimes a very 
happy one, his voice has always been heard in all 
discussions of popular and national interest. 

Towards the end of 1850, the publication of the 
"Concordia'' ceased. His friends of the Liberal 
opposition co-operated in the fall of that periodical, 
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because they were jealous of the inflaence it exercised^ 
and wished to remove Yalerio from the direction. 

BetiriDg from journalism^ he worked as a deputy 
in the Chamber until 1854^ when he was requested 
to take the direction of another journal of the nature 
of the "Concordia/' called the "Diritto/' which 
dtill endures. 

Valerio is deputy for Casteggio. At the end of 
last year his constituents sent him^ as a testimonial 
of their respect^ a silver statue of Dante ; and I was 
much interested in reading the letter by which this 
testimonial was accompanied. "We admire you^'^ 
it said among other things^ "because you have not 
too much attended to our local affairs^ caring rather 
for the general prosperity of Piedmont and Italy/' 
Electors who can think thus^ are worthy of such a 
representative. 

Lorenzo Valerio^ in fine, may be said to be at the 
head in Piedmont of a party which is not republican^ 
only because it hopes that the Sardinian monarchy 
will easily bring about tbe salvation of Italy. This 
party is numerous, but will become republican on 
the day when the monarchy of Savoy proves by its 
acts and declarations that the Italian cause is not its 
cause, and that it abandons it. It is important that 
we should take these facts into account in our esti- 
mate of the state of things over the Alps. All men 
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of virtue and principle are ready to sacrifice their 
private views and opinions to the great object of in- 
dependence and free government; but if they be 
called upon to co-operate in removing one yoke to 
put on another, or in endeavouring to force Italy into 
adopting forms and ideas and arrangements that 
are disgusting to it^ they will assuredly stand aloof 
or oppose. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



LOMBARDS IN PIEDMONT. 



A PECULIAR feature in Sardinian society is the 
presence of a great number of Italians from other 
portions of the peninsula, especially of Lombardy, 
An immense number of them have been naturalised^ 
and occupy distinguished posts as senators and 
deputies. From what I could see^ their influence is^ 
rather pernicious than otherwise. Depending almost 
entirely on the good pleasure of the king^ they are 
disposed to exaggerate the loyalty which it is the 
etiquette of Turinese high society to affect. They 
never speak of any member of the royal family^ 
alive or dead, but in' a tone of awful respect, quite 
misplaced in a free country. Tears come to their 
eyes when they allude to the late " magnanimous '' 
Charles Albert. I do not think that in any absolute 
monarchy personal servility is carried further than 
they are disposed to carry it. 

As legislators they seem to have no opinion of 
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tlieir own, but are always ready to support all 
ministers and all policies supposed to be regarded 
witb favour by the dynasty. This is partly the cause 
why they are regarded with aversion by the people, 
who, however, in general hate the Lombards because 
they are Lombards, sometimes alleging one motive, 
sometimes another. 

It will be useful to recall the circumstances 
under which the Lombard Emigration, as it is called, 
arrived in Piedmont. 

The chances of the war carried on against 
Austria under the supreme command of Charles 
Albert, were adverse to the Piedmontese arms. The 
royal troops withdrew from the Mincio, and part by 
the way of Placenza, part by that of Milan, returned 
towards the Sardinian States, preceded and followed 
by whole crowds of deserters. When the king 
reached Milan he promised, considering the firm and 
courageous attitude of the citizens, to defend the 
dty to the last extremity. He did not keep his 
engagement. 

This is not the place to deduce the motives 
which led to this mysterious change, or to decide 
bow far the promise was sincere when made. 

It was the night of the 4th of August, 1848. 
The city of Milan presented a strange spectacle. 
All lights were put out. Through the darkened 
streets flowed continual streams of Lombard soldiers 
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and citizens^ of women and children^ who knew not 
wfaither to go^ but moved backward and forward 
uneasily^ waiting for events. The bells rang the 
alarm on all sides. Barricades were raised at the 
comer of every street. But all notion of resistance 
had been given up. The Milanese people^ betrayed 
and frightened, forgot the energy of the "five days;'' 
and when the partisans of Austria exhibited their 
joy at the app roaching arrival of their patrons, by 
firing on the multitude from fortified mansions and 
churches^ no attempt at resistance or vengeance was 
made. 

Such was the state of things when part of the 
king's troops, and the king himself, issued from the 
gates of the city. When the Milanese obtained 
information of this retreat, there was a general 
panic ; and what followed was not an emigration but 
a disastrous flight. At Milan were already collected 
many inhabitants of the other cities, as Vicenza, 
Cremona, and Lodi, which had fallen again into the 
power of the Austrians. 

The number of the emigrants, therefore, was 
very great. There were seen whole families, men, 
women, and children, treading, in the midst of 
soldiers, the road to the land of exile, without any 
means of transport, and with little means of sus- 
tenance: The fugitives who left the city on that 
night alone may be estimated, without fear of ex- 
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aggeration, at sixty thoasand souls. The greater 
part repaired to the various cities of Piedmont. 
Many^ howev^^ on reaching Novara turned aside^ 
and journeyed by way of Arona to Italian-Switzer- 
land^ that is, to the Canton of Ticino^ whither many 
others had already gone direct from Lombardy. 

At that time there existed in Piedmont a deeply- 
seated rancour against the Lombards^ and more 
particularly against the Milanese^ who^ according to 
the Sardinians, had not well obeyed what was called 
" the noble initiative '^ of Charles Albert, — had 
avoided the sacrifices of the war, — and, above all, 
had insulted the sacred majesty of the king in Milan, 
when, after his retreat from the Mincio, he had re- 
paired to the Palazzo Greppi. In fact, at Novara 
were heard some cries of '^ Death to the Lombards ! ** 
when these fugitives took refuge in that city. 

It was this reception of the Novarese that induced 
so many of the exiles to go to the Canton of Ticino, 
which, however, was not sufficiently extensive to 
receive such a sudden influx of new inhabitants. 
When these first sad and sinister prejudices were 
dissipated, the emigrants spread through the cities of 
Sardinia, and were well treated, especially at Genoa, 
where the commercial advantages that would arise 
from the union of the Sardinian States with Lom- 
bardy were always better understood than in Pied- 
mont. By degrees the emigrants became surrounded 
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with that respect which is the prize of all misfortunes 
Dobly sustained. Accordingly there was competition 
in all families to receive them^ and by degrees arose 
relations of friendship and sympathy between them 
and such of the natives of the Sardinian States as 
belonged to the Liberal party. 

All hope^ moreover^ had not vanished. There 
was a promise of another chance. No treaty of peace 
had been signed with Austria, but simply an 
armistice; consequently the exiles still cherished 
the idea of returning to their country, and the 
Fiedmontese that of reversing their defeat, and repair- 
ing their losses. At Turin, and at Genoa, and in 
other cities, were formed committees to succour the 
unfortunate among the exiles. The rich emigrants 
competed in beneficence with the Fiedmontese. The 
offerings, the subsidies, the presents were generous ; 
and the exiles were largely provided for. There was 
indeed a glut of money, and as often happens in such 
cases this money was badly divided. Then came the dis- 
asters of Novara, and from these second misfortunes 
flowed party struggles and recriminations of all 
kinds. 

All hope of a rapid improvement in the destinies 
of the common country was lost. Then the govern- 
ment thought of providing for the emigration in a 
more regular manner. There was appointed a per- 
manent committee with a Vice-president, named 
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Carlo Abate Camerone^ since created a knight of some 
order^ who acted as agent for the Fiedmontese police^ 
in as far as the emigration was concerned. This 
man at first acquired the sympathies and even the 
veneration of many. Bom in the province of 
Milan, he had been in his own country a man of 
intrigue and scandal. Arriving with the other exiles 
at Turin, he took the opportunity of the misery of a 
great part of the emigration to affect paternal love for 
them, and was continually heard asking for assist- 
ance '^ for his children/' In one word, he rendered 
himself necessary. Accordingly, with the consent of 
the government, he was entrusted with the distribu- 
tion of the monies destined to assist the proscribed 
Italians, especially those of the Lombardo-Venetian 
territory. This man, even after the misfortunes of 
Novara^ obtained from the Parliament and from pri- 
vate persons large subsidies ; and only too well known 
in Piedmont are his letters of thanks to '^ the 
generous persons who remembered those who were 
suffering in the land of exile/' But when his 
real character became known, the offerings of the 
country diminished, and at length completely ceased. 
There remained only the sixty thousand francs 
voted by the Parliament, and another sum given by 
the executive, and destined to assist the officers who 
had so strenuously defended Venice. 

On the other hand, the emigrants, seeing that an 
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early return to their country was almost impossible^ 
busied themselves to find means of living by their 
own labour, or determined to depart for some other 
country more favourable to them. Many went to 
America, and many to the East. Others found com^. 
mercial situations or employment in private houses in 
Piedmont. A greater number obtained official positions 
from the various ministries which have succeeded one 
another from ^48 to these days. The employments 
confided to them were principally in the educational 
department, and in the administration of the railways 
of the State. These things provoked jealousies which 
still endure among the Piedmontese, who are unwil- 
ling that men not bom within the confines of the 
State should fill such important posts, and draw so 
much of their money. This is a good illustration of 
the national character, which is essentially exclusive. 
The Piedmontese occupy all important posts in Savoy 
and Liguria, and cannot understand the complaints 
of the natives of those places ; yet they are full of 
bitterness against the Lombards, who have come, 
they say, to take the bread out of their mouths. 

Meanwhile, all the members of the emigration 
did not think only of their own personal interests. 
There were generous men, of whom, in the midst of 
their direst troubles, Italy was the only thought, and 
its salvation the only desire. These belonged to the 
Repubhcan party — which was numerous after the 
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discomfiture of Novara and the glorious defence of 
Rome^ but is now-a-days disunited and discouraged. 
This party never remains^ however, quiescent and 
inert, but attempts unceasingly to assist the common 
country by conspiracies, and is ever ready to enter 
with arms in its hands into the land of the oppressed. 
To these turbulent but generous spirits were owing 
the attempts known by the name of Spezia and of 
Sargava — of the sixth of February, at Milan, and* 
some mysterious expeditions of conspirators and arms 
to Rome. The upshot of these endeavours is known. 
They failed ; and Austria and the Papal government 
had free scope for exercising their cruelty against the 
conquered. All the Sardinian ministers who have* 
succeeded one another since April ^49 up to this 
day, have, whenever able, laid hands on the ardent 
men who took part in these attempts, have put them 
in prison, and without mercy transported many to 
the United States. These acts of the government 
were fiercely attacked, and caused a rapid diminution 
in the number of the believers in the Italianism of 
Piedmont. The Republican journals, and those of 
the Liberal opposition, censured them warmly ; and 
in the rest of Italy the news of these arrests and 
these transportations produced the most painful im- 
pression. It was said that the Sardinian government 
acted in this wise in order to curry favour with 
Austria, with the Pope, and with the other princes 
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who oppressed the peninsula. Above all^ it was 
demanded by the Liberals and by the Bepublicans 
that legal forms should be observed on such occasions, 
that the laws should be respected, and that to the 
exile should not be denied a right which is granted 
even to the felon, that of being allowed to defend 
himself. With still greater eagerness was this de- 
manded, because both the agents of the government 
and its journals propagated infamous reports about 
the probity of the victims, endeavouring to produce 
the impression that they were driven from the State, 
not for political crimes or opinions, but for common 
misdemeanours. 

When the advocate Urbano Battazzi was Minister 
of Grace and Justice, an armed invasion of the duchy 
of Modena was attempted. The minister professed 
to be liberal, and said the accused should have a fair 
trial, and a trial was commenced. What was the 
consequence ? Those who were found guilty of hav- 
ing taken part in the expedition were condemned to 
four or six years' imprisonment in the fort of Ivrea ; 
whilst the others who were declared by the judges 
to be innocent were banished, just as if they had 
been French serfs. In this way, at the very time 
when respect for justice was affected, the minister 
acted in a more despotic manner than ever. On one 
hand, the law inflicted its penalties, and on the 
other, arbitrary power played its usual pranks. For 
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this conduct, also^ the ministry was sharply blamed 
hy the independent democratic press; and indeed 
there was no excuse for not acting with more mode- 
ration towards youths whose chief crime was their 
excessive love for their country. 

''You should make these facts known/' said to 
me a Piedmontese statesman, ''because otherwise 
the distrust entertained by many Italians of our 
government will be inexplicable. You should say, 
also, that the Liberal party has no means of checking 
these unconstitutional acts but by revolution; and 
we know the fruits of such an adventure too well to 
undertake it at present. I am well aware, that if 
circumstances bring on a new revolution in Italy, 
there will instantly be great enthusiasm felt or 
aflFected for Piedmont ; but depend upon it, the real 
fighting men, the true revolutionists, when they march 
against Austria, will look back every now and then, 
most anxiously, to see what Piedmont is about/' 

Since the breaking out of the Eastern war, and 
since the scission of the Republican party into various 
portions, the Italian emigrants residing in the Sar- 
dinian States have not attempted anything against 
neighbouring governments. The most enthusiastic of 
the exiles were driven out in a batch ; whilst others re- 
solved to suflFer in silence, and to wait until better 
days dawlied upon the common country. But these 
at present are in a great minority, and live nearly all 
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at Genoa, or along the two Ligurian coasts. The 
majority of the emigration belonging to the edacated 
classes, and especially the noble and rich of the 
Lombardo- Venetians, have placed all their hopes in 
the dynasty of Savoy, and with the same acrimony 
combat at the same time the democrats and the 
Austrians, and perhaps with greater fury the first 
than the second. Among them there are certainly 
some very amiable and estimable men, who do not 
believe in the efficacy of popular insurrections ; who 
at the same time desire a moderate liberty, confined 
within the limits of the conservative principle of 
monarchical authority ; and who, consequently, with 
the honestest and best intentions, stimulate the 
Savoyard djrnasty to a third attack against the 
Austrian^, who oppress so large and so beautiful a 
portion of Italy, and who will continue to oppress 
it, so long as the epicene policy of these gentlemen 
is followed. With them are united a multitude oi 
mere sycophants, who profess the same opinions 
merely for the sake of advancement ; and who can 
do so easily, because they have no opinions of their 
own. 

To the latter class belong in a great part, besides 
the place and salary-hunters, the journalists, who 
defend at whatever cost the acts of the king's minis- 
ters, whoever they may be. Some years ago, the 
Count of San Martino, when Minister of the Interiorj 
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was compelled to say that his best supporters were 
the emigrants ; and in fact the Count of San Martino, 
and after him Count Cavour and M. Battazzi^ have 
never found better advocates in Parliament^ in the 
government offices^ and in the correspondences of 
foreign journals, than these foreigners from all parts 
of Italj. It is very natural that such should be the 
case. The major part of these emigrants have been 
lured over from the revolutionary party by lucrative 
posts and lofty positions. They have easily found 
reasolis to apologise for their desertion, and probably 
in many cases really persuade themselves that they 
can do no better than support the powers that be. 
For them all change would be a loss, whether it came 
from the left or from the right, and consequently 
they combat, with great energy, clericals and demo- 
crats, not noticing or caring that what they build up 
with one hand they destroy with the other. But 
if the conduct of the emigrants has been natural, it 
is equally natural that the parties in the country who 
are averse to this ambiguous policy, always in sus- 
pense, and uncertain, should have become hostile at 
the same time to its defenders. All the emigration 
has, accordingly, suffered for the fault of a part. Add 
to this, that the reactionists, taking advantage of the 
present financial distress, cry out to the people, im- 
poverished by much taxation ; " Do you see where 
goes the money of the State ? It goes into the pockets 
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of the emigrants, who are the servants of power. The 
Piedmontese mast pay and be silent, whilst the 
emigrants, exempt from all burdens, enjoy themselves 
and are joUy.^' Such are the consequences of the 
conduct of a part of the emigration, and it is impos- 
sible to deny, that in the inner mind of the popula- 
tion of Piedmont is fostered a hatred of exiles in 
general, which may somc^ day break out into open 
violence, if, by means of the reaction, propitious cir- 
cumstances should arise. 

The emigration at present existing in Piedmont 
is calculated at about thirty thousand souls^ spread 
through all the cities and communes of the State, 
but more particularly concentrated in the cities of 
Turin and of Genoa. It is composed of the emigrants 
from Lombardo- Venetia, from the duchies, from Tus- 
cany, from the Roman States, and from the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. The most numerous emigration 
is the Lombardo- Venetian ; next in proportion to 
the population come those of the duchy of Modena,. 
of Parma and Piacenza ; and then the Roman, the 
Neapolitan, and the Tuscan. 

The emigration which behaves itself best^ and 
which has succeeded in making itself most respected, 
is the Roman. Among them are found energetic and 
ardent minds and strong characters — figures of the 
true Italian type. The Lombardo-Yenetian character 
is weaker; and from special circumstances, among 
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others the neighhoorhood of these provinces to Pied- 
mont, there exist among the many exiles from that 
country, suspicious characters by whom exile has been 
made a trade. The Neapolitan emigration distin- 
guishes itself from the others by some able and honest 
men ; but these are a few, and the other members 
' shine only by their vanity and their spirit of intrigue. 
In general it is observed that Neapolitans easily 
change their opinions, and are more fond of expedients 
than principles. When Lucien Murat was spoken of 
as a pretender to the Bourbon throne, a few of them 
dared to protest against such a disgraceful project. 
But the others were silent, or consented openly. If 
King Bomba, who tore up the Constitution he had 
sworn to — which is considered a highly immoral act 
in a small prince — were to change his mind under 
any kind of compulsion, and promise a little liberty, 
I have no doubt he would find Neapolitan sycophants 
— although his government has been called '^ a Nega- 
tion of Ood,^' and although he tried to stifle in the 
blood of his people every liberal aspiration by the 
massacre of May 1848. 

In substance, I believe that those who have at 
heart the true interests of Italy, and who believe 
hopefully in the revolution, must not depend much on 
the various " emigrations '' of '48 and '49, especially 
in those established in the Sardinian States. These 
men have found a home and should keep quiet. 
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Their leaders bad already lost a great part of their 
energy when the Italian inMurrection broke out 
Thar liberalism dates from ^21 mt '33 ; and their 
ideas were not the ideas of the day. For my part, I 
believe that the great hope of Italy rests in the gene- 
ration bom with the boom of rerolationary cann<naL 
in their ears ; that they alone know what war-cry to 
raise, what means to adopt, what end to aim at The 
refugees who have gathered for shelter under the 
shadow of the palace of Turin no longer, at any rate, 
represent the wants of their country, but are kq»t 
together as an excuse for the ambitious and selfish 
designs €i a dynasty. 

It is worth while remarking, that cme of the 
chief reasons why Count Cavour and the bigoted 
Fiedmontese party have always been averse to the 
" Italian Idea,'' is their jealousy of the Lombard 
nobility. They are afraid to be entirely crushed by 
those proud and wealthy patricians. Count Cavour, 
however, they say, is beginning to estimate them at 
their true value. Liberty may gain by a change in 
his personal sentiments. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

ARMY AND NAYT OF PIEDMONT. 

The Piedmontese army has distinguished itself as 
much as circumstances would allow in the Crimean 
War. It had one great day almost all its own ; and 
indeed^ except as regards courage^ in which also it is 
second to none^ seems to have far surpassed the 
English army. It was found to be well organised 
and well officered^ and to reflect the greatest possi- 
ble honour on the Sardinian States. Such facts as 
these will tell more for the supremacy of Piedmont 
in Italian councils, than any dark manceuvres or 
subtle intrigues. 

The bad composition of the army in 1848 was, 
next to the incapacity and dishonesty of the leaders, 
the chief reasons of the defeats and checks that ended 
at Gustoza. We now know that nearly all the 
officers were averse to the war, on principle. Many 
of them, likewise, being men advanced in years, 

early remembered what took place in 1821. The 
s2 
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said very freely, that the king had already lured 
them once into declaring for a Constitution with en- 
thusiasm ; that as soon as he had done so^ he went 
over to the Austrians and swallowed Bomba^s sneer 
of, "Behold the King of Italy!'' and that it was 
highly probable he might play the same game over 
again. That these doubts were very common, we 
have the testimony, of Major Pinelli, now occupying 
a high position in our Anglo-Italian Legion. He tells 
among other stories, that being at Tortona in 1848, 
the cannon of Alessandria was heard firing a tremen- 
dous salute, that an hour afterwards the coach came 
with a tricolor flag flying, and the news of the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution. He and his compa^ 
nions were delighted, and expressed their delight ; 
but an old officer commanding the place, who felt 
afiiection for him, drew him aside and reproached 
him for his imprudence. " You are a boy," said he : 
"this is a repetition of the comedy of 1821.'' Pinelli 
showed him a copy of a proclamation printed at 
Turin ; but the good old man shook his head, saying, 
'^ It is apocryphal ; it is apocryphal/' 

But, as I have said, the greater number of the 
officers, representing the opinions of their aristocrat- 
ical relatives, were really disgusted at the idea of 
going to fight their excellent friends, the Austrians. 
They would have preferred being led against the 
French, or fighting under the banner of the Swiss 
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Sanderbund. General Franzini^ who was Minister of 
War at the time of the publication of the Constitu- 
tion, partly confessed in Parliament that he did not 
at all approve of what took place. Under such cir- 
cumstances, how could the war be effectually carried 
on after the first burst of that enthusiasm, which com- 
municated itself by degrees, though but for a moment, 
even to the most reactionary ? The officers followed 
their king^ as a rule, in sullen obedience. 

The Piedmontese army was also wanting in patri- 
otic tradition. In its annals are no narratives of cru- 
sadas conducted by the monarchy against an enemy 
Bolely in the name of a principle; but merely narra- 
tives of wars carried on now against one, now against 
another power, in the name of mere family interests. 
It had been a common thing for a Sardinian army to 
fight during the same war, and even during the same 
iCampaign, under opposite banners. In fact, to go 
l)ack to the time of £mraanuel Philibert, who was in 
truth the founder of the monarchy, and the institutor 
of the army, even this prince fought sometimes by 
the side of Austria, sometimes by that of France. 
Against the heretics, against the religious liberty of 
the Vaudois, and against that of Geneva, his succes- 
sor. Carlo Emmanuel the First, bore arms ; and this 
unscrupulous prince twice turned to the side of 
France, and twice to that of the Empire. The 
^second of the same name, it is true, did nothing but 
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carry on war^ with inflexible consisteDcy, against the 
liberty of Genoa^ and never ran the chance of being 
in the right by changing sides. Victor Amedeus 
the First resumed that vacillating and dishonest 
policy which it is considered the especial claim of the 
dynasty to praise. First he was with Austria, then 
he was with France ; then he became Austrian again, 
and ended by being French once more. The same 
versatility is observable in Carlo Emmanuel III. In 
1748 only were these and other wars brought to a 
termination. Piedmont remained in profound peace 
until the breaking out of the French Revolution. 
Then began the wars of principle. The monarchy 
defended itself: but, overcome by invading demo- 
cracy, the Piedmontese army escaped from its guid- 
ance, and went to swell the legions of the man who 
was the curse and has led to the opprobrium of 
France. It could not be expected that they should 
learn anything very noble under such circumstances. 
They bowed like France to the idol, and were handed 
back to the Savoyard kings well prepared for degra- 
dation of any .kind. 

After the Restoration of 1814, the same battalions 
that had fought by the side of the French troops 
were by the Holy Alliance, which had replaced the 
monarchs on the throne, compelled to set watch over 
their companions in arms of the previous years. 
The majority accepted that, as they would have 
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accepted any other change which cost them no 
iatellectual exertion. Some of the officers^ however, 
Femained Bonapartists, and combining with that 
deplorable aaperstition certain liberal ideas^ made an 
attempt at re?olutian in 1821. The monarchy, 
howerer, succeeded at length in aappressing all in- 
surrectionary tendencies — stifled them in blood ; and 
by 1848 had made of its army an advanced guard of 
the Austrian forces. It is evident, therefore, that in 
Piedmont the development of a national military 
feeling has, until now, been impossible. The army 
never knew where was its enemy. When it fought, 
it had BO idea why it was fighting. It often, there- 
fore, performed gallant actions blindly; but was 
incapable of that splendid aithustasm which is based 
OD the consciousness of dying for the right. 

Now-a-days, that the national sentiment is more 
devebped, the most devout admirers of the monarchy 
altempt to prove that its principal object was always 
the national independence of Italy ; but, really, this 
never was the case. The monarchy of Savoy, which 
came to ike Italians as did all the other dynasties, 
from beyond the Alps, was nrged, as it were, by the 
expansion of the French power towards the penin- 
sula. According as oircamfitanees favoured it com- 
passed its own aggrandisement, little caring for the 
means, obeying now the impulse c^ France, now of 
Austria, now of Spain. The strug^s which it sus-^ 
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tained were never for a principle of liberty or for a 
national sentiment. Only during the reign of Charles 
Albert did the monarchy, to its own love of gain, pre- 
tend to give the character of an aspiration towards 
national independence. In so doing it yielded to the 
spirit of the age, or, rather, was carried away by cir- 
cumstances. And we all know that, after a few 
months, th^ king was ready to abandon all his fine 
Italianism for the quiet possession of a province. 

It is slaying the slain to repeat that Charles 
Albert was totally ignorant of the first elements of 
the military art. All he could do was to sit stiffly, 
like a stuffed man, on his horse, in the place where 
the danger was greatest — without ever wincing — 
clay-coloured from excitement, not fear — incapable of 
a single idea ; but every now and then giving an 
awkward wave of his arm, and saying, in a sepulchral 
voice, '^AUons,me$ enfants!" to his Italian soldiers ! It 
is more important to observe, that Victor Emmanuel, 
though he has been called a great captain, is equally 
deficient with his father. He has the bravery of a 
Guardsman ; but is, probably, not so capable of a 
campaign as our Sebastopol generals. They say that 
he sometimes talks — ^in a vague, dreamy way, it is 
true — of a war against Austria, in order to wipe out 
the shame of Novara — of that mysterious discom- 
fiture, which was the true Waterloo of the Italian 
cause. As is the king so is the army, which, despite 
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the Constitution and the new national ideas^ con* 
tiuues to be devoted to the monarchy alone, and to be 
susceptible of enthusiasm for nothing else. 

It is undeniable^ however^ that the Sardinian 
army has greatly improved since 1849 ; an improve- 
ment especially due to the care of General Alfonso 
La Marmora^ when he was Minister of War. This 
man^ of a resolute and rough character, introduced 
great ameliorations; and the change in the manners 
of the officers is in a great measure owing to him. 

Before 1848, a considerable share in the command 
was given to nobles solely because they were nobles ; 
and although this class numbered many youths dis- 
tinguished for courage, nevertheless they were gene- 
rally very ignorant, and formed a serious obstacle to 
the advancement of really deserving men. A great 
part of them have now been put upon the shelf, and 
their place supplied by brave and intelligent youths. 
At the same time, the privileged brigade of Guards 
has been suppressed. Many posts have also been 
given to officers of other parts of Italy, who had 
fought under the Austrian banner, or had dis- 
tinguished themselves in Spain and Portugal, in the 
wars between the Constitutionalists and Absolutists. 
Besides, care was taken that military instruction 
should be more rational and extended, in order that 
the soldiers might participate, in some measure, in 
the spirit of the new times. A new law of promotion 
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has also been promulgated, and although it has not 
satisfied all wishes, it has been of real utility to the 
army. 

The most distinguished arms oi the Fiedmontese 
army are the artillery and the eavalry. The first, 
above all, is said to be equal to the French and the 
Prussian. The infantry has not yet reached that 
perfection ; but even it is in the way of progress* 
and promises to reach the level of the others. 

In time of peace Fiedmont has an army of 
45,000 men, and in time of war can bring together 
the double. 

Besides the body-guard of his majesty, and the 
royal guard of the palace, the Fiedmontese army is 
thus divided : — 

1st. The Royal Carbineov, who in time of 
peace act as police, and in time of war assist the 
mrmy. 

2nd. Boyal Corps, called the Staff. 

8rd. Royal Corps of Military Engineers, seodnded 
by a Battalion of Sappers. 

4tlLi Royal Coqis of Artillery, divided into three 
regiments — one of workmen, who prepare the laa* 
terial ; one of twelve companies of artillerymen for 
fortified places, and another to serve in the field. 
There are twenty batteries of six pieces each. 

5th. In the Infantry there is a picked brigade^ 
although no longer privileged, namely, the brigade 
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of Grenadiers, and two regiments of two battalions. 
There are nine other brigades, of two regiments of 
three battalions : in all, fifty-four battalions. Besides 
there is a regiment of Chasseurs of Sardinia, and 
another of Free Chasseurs, both of two battalions. 
There are three battalions of Bersaglieri, a eorps from 
which Prance is said to have copied its former Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes. The imitation, however, has sur- 
passed the model ; for the Piedmontese still use the 
old carbine, and have not adopted the Minie rifle. 
The broad-brimmed, spherical-crowned hat of var- 
nished leather, shaded by dark-green plumes, worn 
by these Bersaglieri, and which has at first such a 
theatrical, nay, comic effect, comes by custom to seem 
both elegant and military. 

6th. There are ten regiments of cavalry, four of 
the line, six of light cavalry; in all, forty squadrons. 

There are other supplementary institutions, which 
increase the efficiency of the army. I allude to the 
corps of Veterans and Invalids, to the dep6ts for 
officers, to the commandments of places and forts, 
and, finally, to the institutions for military discipline 
and, education, as the School of Infantry and Cavalry, 
the Royal Academy, and the College for Soldiers' Sons. 

In the war budget the Piedmontese army, in 
normal times, is set down at about 40,000,000 francs 
a-year, nearly one-third of the whole revenue. 

The military marine of Piedmont is the subject 
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of serious discussions every year in the Parliament. 
The democratic opposition always blames the various 
cabinets which have succeeded one another since 
1848 for neglecting this portion of the public forces. 
They blame above all its bad administration^ and the 
aristocratic spirit by which it is informed. The 
Minister of War is at the same time Minister of 
Marine^ and General Alfonso La Marmora, the same 
who had the command of the Sardinian troops in 
the Crimea, was frequently compelled to confess that 
he was totally ignorant of maritime affairs. 

The opposition proposes, among other reforms, 
that the navy should have a separate ministry ; but 
has hitherto been unsuccessful. At Genoa, accord- 
ingly, they have a so-called " directing centre," com- 
posed of officials, all of whom are nobles, and against 
whom all manner of accusations are made. It is 
certain that the Sardinian navy ill corresponds to the 
wants of a state which carries on so wide a commerce 
with distant regions, and possesses so long an extent 
of coast upon the Mediterranean. 

In 1851 there were four frigates — the San 
Giovani, a corvette with covered battery, the Aquila 
corvette, the Aurora brig, three other brigs, one 
gabarra, or little bark, with sails and oars, and three 
gun-boats, or guarda castas, and seven steamers. 
Since that time there have been added two frigates 
and some steamers. 
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At present the mililary arsenal of the navy is at 
Genoa ; but Count Cavour proposes to transport it 
to Spezia, an excellent port, which was destined by 
Napoleon for the same object. The Genoese, how- 
ever, energetically oppose the fulfilment of this 
project, because it would deprive them of a source of 
gain, and at the same time devote to other uses the 
ancient arsenal, which is one of the monumental 
works of their republic. 

Their opposition to the government in another 
particular is better founded. They complain, with 
great reason, that almost all the naval officers ap- 
pointed are from inland, Fiedmontese or Savoyards ! 
Even as sailors the inhabitants of the mountains are 
preferred, if they can be got. I had often wondered 
why the State, which included within its dominions 
the descendants of those marvellous old naval heroes 
who spent half their time in marble palaces, and the 
other half in bearding the most powerful monarchs 
of the earth, did not make a greater figure in naval 
matters; when I knew, however, the existence of 
this strange partiality, the thing seemed easy of ex- 
planation. What if England were to man its fleet 
from the Midland Counties ? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HERE AND THERE IN flBDMONT. 

Railway communication is now so well developed 
in Piedmont^ that Turin ia within a few hours of the 
starting-points for the most agreeable and popular 
excursions — ^from the Col de Tenda all round to the 
Lago Maggiore. You may breakfast at the Caff^ 
del Cambio in the morning and be wandering near 
the edges of glaciers before sunset. In the direction 
of Lombardy^ however^ the traveller finds an inter- 
ruption^ and is compelled to take an uncomfortable 
diligence at Novara in order to reach Milan. There 
is nothing so tedious and irritating as the passage 
between the two countries. More annoyances^ it is 
true^ are accumulated on the Lombard or Austrian 
side. It can scarcely be more difficult to obtain 
admission into the condemned cell at Newgate. Your 
countenance is scrutinised^ and so are your papers^ 
with impertinent curiosity. One of my companions 
was compelled to give up a parcel of love-letters. 
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which the police officers occupied half an hour in 
reading and chuckling over. For these disgusting 
obstacles^ however^ we are prepared beforehand. We 
know what we are doing when we undertake to visit 
despotism^ and by the time we get within its influ- 
ence indignation has already subsided. The minor 
delays that meet you on your return from slave-land 
into Piedmont rouse your ire more effectually. 
Besides^ you reach the land of freedom with patience 
perfectly exhausted. The custom-house of Magenta 
rises at the commencement of the long descent 
that leads towards the Ticino. Just as you are 
expecting to escape from Austrian surveiUance you 
are stopped, and kept fall two hours showing your • 
face and your wardrobe once more. I am sure they 
can tell if the one has an additional wrinkle^ or the 
other is minus a button. Full two hours are spent 
in this way. At length your trunks are carefully 
packed up, and you are allowed to descend towards 
the river, thinking at last that you have escaped 
your persecutors. Not so. There is the wicket 
gate of Lombardy to pass yet. It is kept sternly 
closed, until papers and property are once more 
examined, and then at length the diligence begins to 
roll triumphantly along the stone bridge which 
unites the deserted banks of that turbid frontier 
stream. Scarcely, however, have you proceeded half 
a mile into the new country, ere you are again com- 
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pelled to stop and have your trunks opened and 
tossed over. The last feather breaks the camePa 
back. Impious people begin to swear. In the midst 
of their exasperation^ however^ common sense suggests 
the question — was it possible^ in the whole range of 
clumsy contrivances^ to find one for raising revenue 
more clumsy than this one of stopping commerce at 
every frontier f The answer is of course negative ; 
for if any worse system had been possible^ financiers 
would have discovered it. 

In Piedmont nearly all the railways have been 
constructed by the State at its own risk. There is 
less formality and precision in the way in which they 
are managed than we notice in France. Indeed, 
trains rarely start 'or arrive at the hours fixed. 
Accidents, however, seldom happen. The ofiScials 
are remarkably polite. Smoking is allowed in all 
classes but in special carriages — '^ First Class for 
Smokers/^ "Second Class for Smokers ;^^ such are 
the announcements written up. In the third class, 
smoking is general. Nearly every one, from the 
priest to the peasant, has a cigar in his mouth. In 
Paris, by the way, it is considered indecorous for a 
priest to smoke in public or to carry a walking-cane; 
in the South of France he may carry a walking-cane, 
but he must not smoke. In Italy, ecclesiastics are 
far more free and easy. 

What may be called travelling manners are 
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usually very charming in Piedmont. The people are 
really good and amiable to one another^ and to 
strangers. Every one in the carriage, railway or not, 
is looked upon as a travelling companion, instead of 
as an enemy who has got possession of the seat next 
you. The conversation at once becomes general. 
Ladies and gentlemen produce sweetmeats, and hand 
them round indiscriminately. One must be very 
English, indeed, to resist such affable advances. 

The same cheerfulness and sociability would no 
doubt be exhibited at the tables d'hdie of hotels, if 
Piedmontese and Italians had not been long ago 
rebuffed by our haughty countrymen. I noticed 
that people carefully avoided addressing themselves 
to Englishmen, at the Hotel Feder for example, until 
first spoken to. Our character for unsociability and 
reserve is by this time well established. I believe 
that in most cases we are better than our reputation ; 
and that for every instance of surly Conceit carrying 
its head betweensta rched blinkers, as triumphantly 
as in pictures Herod ias carries St. John the Baptist^s 
speechless head upon a platter, we might produce two 
in which the silence that appears so sublimely stupid 
to foreigners is the result of ignorance of language. 
''You must put me next an Englishman at dinner, 
for I want to talk,^^ said a young man in my hearing 
the other day at Turin. I found he had been wan- 
dering with closed lips for a whole fortnight about 
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Monte Rosa^ leaving everywhere no doubt the im- 
pression that Englishmen reckon speech among the 
deadly sins. 

Without crossing the Ticino, a tourist might 
devote many months to trips in various directions, 
making Turin his head-quarters. I had not pre- 
viously seen the Lago Maggiore, and went, of course, 
to visit that celebrated piece of water with its charm- 
ing archipelago. 

The railway goes by Vercelli to Novara, where 
it joins the great line passing direct from Genoa to 
Alessandria into Arona. At the last-mentioned town, 
a strange contrast to most other places in Piedmont 
presented itself. 

The chief hotels were all full. I left a newly- 
married couple, who had come direct from Turin 
thither to begin their honeymoon, wandering dis- 
consolately hand- in -hand about the streets; and 
after some trouble obtained permission at the Albergo 
del Falcone to occupy a corner of a three-bedded room. 
The cause of this sudden affluence of visitors was the 
arrival of some members of one of the dethroned 
families of France. There was talk, indeed, of a mild 
Orleanist conspiracy to be carried on there, or at 
Genoa, or Speria — at which people laughed, even 
in Piedmont. The fate of this family promises to be 
a strange one. Without a moral purpose itself, it 
has gathered, or retained around it^ a number of 
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in^vidaals, without virtue or courage, who call them- 
selves a party, and who are perfectly incapable of 
assisting their prostrate country to rise, except by 
lampooning its oppressor. Yet, by the operation of 
some inexplicable fatality, circumstances seem to be 
so ordering themselves, that this most unmeaning of 
ail families, and this least respectable of all parties, 
may at no very distant period, as the Empire is wear- 
ing itself out so much more rapidly than was ex- 
pected, be again at the head of affairs in France. I 
am afraid they have not yet had time to learn the 
lesson of experience. However, for some years of 
course, if they were tenfold worse than Louis 
Philippe and his crew of adventurers, they would be 
borne with cheerfully by a nation, every thinking 
and reasoning member of which is sick to loathing 
of a rSgime under which blacklegs and courtezans, 
stockjobbers and Jews, jockeys, turfmen, parasites 
and flunkeys, alone can prosper; — under which 
morality has sunk to so low an ebb, that five hun- 
dred members of "the best society,^' composed 
now of the aforesaid elements, followed to his grave 
the suicide and murderer who cut his father-in-law's 
throat in a quarrel about crinoline;— ^ and under 
which, because workmen will not be converted to 
Imperialism, Paris is being turned into a show-place, 
dependent for existence no longer on Industry aud 
Art, but on money filched in long bills from stran^ 
t2 
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gers — an ignoble mass of lodging -honse keepers^ 
valets-de-place^ waiters^ ministers of hired pleasure, 
mountebanks, and buffoons. Although, therefore, my 
sympathies, " true as the dial to the sun,'' remained 
turned in a very different direction, I could not help, 
when I heard of the gathering at Arona, agreeing 
with most of my sobered Republican friends who 
ask only for another experiment of Parliamentary 
government, and wish God speed to any one who will 
release them from their present degraded position, 
and bring them under the sway of some kind of law. 
I had ample leisure to indulge in such thoughts ; 
for the bed was hard, and my companions were 
equally restless with myself. Long before sunrise I 
was out in the quiet streets of Arona, waiting for the 
arrival of the steamer from Sesto Galende. The 
principal thoroughfare leading from the railway- 
station has a double row of houses along the lake 
for some distance, after which the port runs in, and is 
faced by a single line of buildings, with rough por- 
ticoes, that look like ruins in the dim light of very 
early dawn. A few people were wandering up and 
down, or stood yawning here and there. They did 
not seem to have anything to do, but to be abroad 
from mere restlessness. A small dark cqffe was opeu 
under the porticoes, and two or three fishermen were 
there taking some morning draught. Most of the 
houses remained perfectly still ; but now and then, as 
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the thick air was^ so to speak^ diluted with lights one 
window opened^ and then a second and a thirds and 
heads were thrust out that nodded at one another, — 
more, I think, from sleepiness than civility. The boats 
in the little port lay perfectly still, and I could not 
hear a single ripple along their sides. Occasionally, 
however, one of them was loosened from its ring, and 
pushed away by a shadowy-looking figure, which, 
when it got the oars into play, drawled a drowsy 
song. There was mist above the water, so that the 
little jetty was at first scarcely to be seen, and the 
departing boats almost immediately faded out of 
sight. By degrees, however, the sky above became 
more transparent, and seemed to throw down a kind 
of cold light on all objects. Houses, boats, the pale 
water, and some fragments of shore beyond, became 
distinctly visible, though without brilliancy. The 
steamer arrived, coming slowly into sight round a 
promontory. It was quite drenched with dew ov 
mist. We were off before a single warm tint was on 
the landscape, though we could make out all such 
forms as were not shrouded in mist : the steep hills, 
or rather green precipices, behind and near Arena, 
with the huge bronze statue of Carlo Boromeo, look- 
ing against the sky like a black shadow thrown on a 
grey wall; the inlets of the lake flying away in the 
direction of Lombardy and the Piedmontese frag- 
ments of the duchy of Milan ; and the tops of the 
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mountains on all hands becoming more distinct as 
we got further from shore. The forms of objects 
low down towards the water were^ however, quite 
confased. Long- streaks of mist, like mirage^ istretched 
here and there around^ concealing some promontories, 
creating others^ making the feathery trees seem to riae 
from the lake itself, simnlatiiig white plains and 
eminences of snow. All this was before Emntise. 
The scene rapidly changed in aspect when the golden 
light flowed over it. First it touched the tc^s of the 
hills on the western bank^ making the roeks glow ; 
then it painted pink the middle slopes where the 
villages and villas begin ; then it glittered on the 
long^ curved margin^ thickly studded with houses, 
the windows of which were for a while stained 
purple; and at last began to shine on the smootk 
lake itself^ and on the broad sails by which the boats 
and rafts that covered it were impelled. Meanwhile 
all the eastern bank remained unilluminated, except 
where the slanting rays, striking some up-rising 
object, some mountain, some grove of trees, some 
turret, broke as it were into many-coloured splinters, 
that fell irregularly around. I never saw a more 
beautiful beginning of day. Long before we came 
in sight of the Boromean Islands every trace of the 
night mist was gone, and lake, sky, and mountain 
were painfully brilliant when we reached the landing* 
place of Mogadino. 
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On this tripi which I made in the Lloyd^s boat^ 
I was struck by the appearance of ferocious-looking 
forts on the Austrian 'side at Laveno^ just opposite 
the peaceful Pallanza^ which large-spoken natives 
call the Manchester of Piedmont. The shore of 
Lago MaggiorCj they say^ is the point most jealously 
watched by the Austrians. Democratic invasions 
may take place here from Switzerland^ as well as 
from Piedmont. The gallant Hungarian officer^ 
Ivor, who so nearly expiated his confidence in 
British honour last autumn^ was to have had the 
command of an expedition^ fitted out early in 1853^ 
to force its way into Lombardy by Sesto Callende. 
Nothings of course^ could be more proper and re- 
spectable than such an attempt^ however unsuccess- 
ful. At any rate, every one who enlarges on the 
brutal tyranny of Austria, directly incites Lombards 
and other Italians to make war against it on every 
opportunity. I know very well that diplomatists 
snd other political intriguers pretend the contrary. 

An attempt was also to have been made, simulta- 
meously with that headed by M. Turr, at Milan j and, 
indeed, there was some fighting there. The day is 
called '^the Day of Nails,^' from the circumstance 
that the people, having no other arms, sharpened 
nails, stuck them into short pieces of wood, and so 
attacked the ferocious Croats. 

Because the pieces of wood were shorty these 
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weapons were called " poignards " by reactionists in 
Piedmont — that is to say, by friends of the present 
government; and by Lombard aristocratic exiles, 
who all went about shaking their heads and accusing 
Republicans of resorting to assassination ! It is: 
probable that Lorobardy might have been insur- 
rectionised on this occasion, had not the Fiedmontese 
ministry, with excess of zeal, revealed the danger to 
the Austrians at Milan, and arrested the chief mem- 
bers of the expedition, whom they afterwards treated 
with unjustifiable harshness. It cannot be too often 
repeated, that the government of Victor Emmanuel, 
which appeals so artfully to the sjrmpathies of 
Liberals in England, is as adverse to any spontaneous 
movement, during which the real feelings of Italy 
might make themselves manifest, as Austria can be. 
Official Piedmont seeks nothing but aggrandisement, 
knd any one who carefully reads Count Cavour^s 
Memorandum on the relations of his country with 
Austria will see at once, that in the mind of the 
writer liberal institutions and principles have no 
importance whatever. That document, instead of 
having been addressed to Count Walewski, might 
have been dictated by him ; as it is evident that the 
Note on the Legations, full of fulsome adulation of 
Bonapartism, and ending with a proposal to substi- 
tute French for Austrian troops, must have been. I 
regret that there is now no time to discuss these 
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questions fully — ^for it does not seem that any one is 
disposed to castigate, as he deserves^ this truculent 
intriguer^ for endeavouring to patch up the affairs 
of Italy on principles utterly abhorrent to its true 
Liberals. 

A curious excursion may be made to what is 
called the Sagra of San Michele^ the ruins of a large 
conyent^ situated at the summit of a very lofty- 
pointed rock^ forming the southern side of the 
Gates of Susa. The ascent is by a very steep and 
uncomfortable path from San Ambrogio. 

This convent formerly belonged to the Black 
Benedictines^ and was founded in the time of Arduin 
Glabrione^ an old Count of Turin, by one Hugo of 
Mont Boissier, surnamed II Discucito, who had been 
with his wife, Ismengarda, to Rome, in order to 
confess his enormous sins. The Pope ordered him, as 
the price of his salvation, to found a monastery in 
honour of the Archangel Michael. Hugo promised 
to do SO; and thought that no better place could be 
chosen than Monte Percheriano, which overlooked 
the entrance of Italy. There already existed there a 
chapel, said to be miraculous, where a saint was 
leading a penitent life. Hugo went to Avigliano, 
where Arduin held his court, and begged him to sell 
him that rock. The prince offered it as a gift ; but 
Hugo wisely preferred paying its price, lest some 
successor should attempt to resume it. 
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The Sagra of San Michele occupies a positMm 
80 apparently inaccessible, that we are surprised to 
learn from tradition that the Saracens carried it by 
storm during their disastrous incursion into Pied- 
mont. It was defended not only by the monks, but 
by the villagers from all the neighbouring valleys, 
who had fled there for protection. They relate that 
every one within the walls was massacred except a 
beautiful young girl, named Bellode. A Saracen had 
singled her out among the crowd that fled, hither 
and thither, through the cloisters, and had grasped 
at her, saying he would save her life. She escaped 
from him, and ran down a corridor leading to a 
window cut in the rock, and looking. out upon a vast 
precipice. Bellode recommended herself to the 
Virgin when she came to the window, and seeing 
that her pursuer, with a countenance of ferocious 
joy, was close behind her, leaped into the gulf. 
Celestial hands received her and made the fall easy. 
She alighted on the rock uninjured, and escaped 
amid the trees. Here she concealed herself, until 
the Saracens, having completely sacked the Sagra, 
swept on to continue their work of destruction 
higher up the Alps. Soon after they were gone, 
peasants, who had also concealed themselves in the 
woods, instead of trusting to the walls of the monas- 
tery, returned to people the village at the foot of the 
mountain. The story goes on to say, however, that 
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Bellode was not properly grateful for the miracle by 
wbicli sbe had been saved. Instead of humbly 
thanking t^e Virgin, she attributed her eseape to 
her own clevemess and agility, and boasted that she 
would take the same leap again, without fear. Her 
companions laughed at and taunted her; so she went 
up mth them one day, repaired to the window in 
a defiant mood, leaped forth, and was, of course, 
dashed to pieces. 

They tdl another stoiy with reference to the 
foundation of a chapel in the Alps, whidi is worth 
rqoeating. In the time of the aforesaid Arduin, a 
legend was in circulation to the effect, that on the 
summit of Mont Romeleo once dwelt a king named 
Romulo, who had retired thither because he was 
affected with leprosy. This king grew morose and 
melancholy in his solitary life. He possessed im- 
»fense treasures, but in order that no one might 
enjoy them, cast them into a lake that existed on the 
Tery summit of the mountain. He must have been 
on good terms with the deniiens of the Alps, for, 
although he lived undisturbed in that retired spot, 
every one else who attempted to approach it was 
survoimded by dense mists and assailed with showers 
of stones. King Arduin, who had need of money, 
heard of and believed this legend, and determined to 
obtain possession ot the treasure in spite of its 
devilish guardians. He set out, therefore, accom- 
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panied by his clergy with the cross and the holy 
water. The royal banner began to ascend the 
dangerous mountain. The priests chanted their 
litanies. Everything seemed to promise success^ for 
the sky at first was pure. Suddenly^ however^ the 
wind began to blow^ clouds came no one knew 
whence, and a regular volley of rocks was discharged 
ou the daring band. They were put to flight at 
once ; and for five centuries no one attempted the 
perilous ascent. At length, however, a certain 
Roaero went up and found there neither lake, nor 
treasure, nor enchantment, but only an icy summit, 
on which he built a chapel dedicated to the Virgin. 

I have not said much about the Vaudois in these 
volumes, because that subject has been well treated 
often by other writers. No lover of liberty and its 
traditions, however, can make a stay in Turin without 
taking one turn at least through those quiet Alpine 
recesses, which we know to be strewed with the bones 
of slaughtered saints slain by the bloody Fiedmontese 
of old. The Vaudois are now too unimportant in 
numbers, too watched in their actions, too poor and 
too humble, to be likely ever to exert much influence 
on the inhabitants of the plains. Since their pastors 
have received assistance from government, they appear 
to have adopted a very conservative tone. The peo- 
ple, as all travellers agree in saying, are very esti- 
mable and pleasant. At La Tour they seemed very 
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contented, and to have reason for being so. They 
were better dressed and cleaner than their Catholic 
neighbours. Early marriages I am told are common 
among them, and all the women seem to be in an 
interesting situation. 

I went, among other trips, to the very depths of 
the Yal d'Angrogna, the most out-of-the-way and 
least-noted of the valleys. At first it is wide, with a 
level green meadow at bottom, and a stream, bordered 
by willows and poplars winding along. On either 
hand the steep hills, covered with massive vegeta- 
tion two-thirds of the way up, rise at last into preci- 
pitous deserts. The road I followed at hap-hazard 
goes along the side of the hill, sometimes between 
fields, but generally amidst chestnut groves. One or 
two hamlets occur. At the principal one there is a 
government tobacco -shop with a small GathoUc 
church. I saw the priest sitting on a fallen tree, 
reading his breviary. They say he is a good man, and 
the Vaudois touch their hats as they pass. There is 
nothing bitter in their Christianity. 

At length the valley narrows and becomes a defile, 
with a glassy torrent bursting along amid huge stones. 
Here and there the water is turned ofiF in wooden 
troughs to work certain tumble-down, half-shattered 
mill-wheels. It was a long time since I had been in 
such a watery place. There was gushing, and mur- 
muring» and gurgling, and dashing of streams and 
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torrents on all sides. The cascades kept up a perpetual 
conversation one with the other. Sometimes fifty 
bright leaps of water were yisible at onoe^ hi^ up 
overhead or down in the narrowing valley. 

Little huts still continue to occur here and there, 
as you dimb towards the recesses <^ the Val. You 
are never quite in solitude. Children stand discon- 
Bolate-looking on great rocky stones, calling to goats 
that have climbed almost out of sight. The inha- 
bitants are mild and down-looking, civil but reserved. 
In summer, they say, the atmosphere is very bnlliant. 
When I was there, a cloud extended right across the 
entrance of the valley, concealing the tops of the hills. 
As I advanced, it seemed to descend towards the path, 
and soon surrounded me. The path had wound up 
the side of the hill and brought me to the level of 
the doud, which thus answered the purpose of a 
mist. I wished to dimb over towards the Thurteen 
Lakes, but having nearly attained the rugged way by 
which they are reached, was ccmipdledto retreat, for 
the atmosphere became too heavy and damp, and a 
grey-looking peasant whom I met assured me there 
would be danger in the attempt 

Although, as I have said, the inhabitants of La 
Tour — that little town nestling at the foot of the 
numerous mountain spurs that wall off from one 
another all those branching valleys — looked more 
cheerful and dvilised than the peasants of the villages 
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out in the plain^ where crosses are planted under the 
trees^ and black priests^ fierce as Dominicans^ mum- 
ble over their books by every hedge-row, glancing in 
a sinister manner at the passer-by — although at the 
head-quarters of Fiedmontese Protestantism, this 
improvement is to be observed ; as soon as you pene- 
trate into the mountains, nearly all the usual signs of 
Alpine misery present themselves. Nearly all, I say ; 
for the people are still more cleanly and carefully 
dressed than the Savoyards, and their faces are less 
ravaged by suffering. 

We often, even now, hear the old story repeated 
about sturdy independent mountainers ; and it con- 
tinues to be fashionable to talk of the pure air to be 
breathed in lofty Alpine situations. Sturdiness and 
independence, howdVer, are not derived from geogra- 
phical situations, but from a combination of other cir- 
cumstances more difficult to appreciate. The repub- 
lican Swiss is not more favourably situated than the 
wretched monarchical Savoyard: and the plains of 
Piedmont hundreds of years ago bore harvests of free 
people in sight of the dull-minded loyal folks of the 
hills. According to the cant of modem historians, 
the fact that the latter ultimately conquered the 
former is a proof of the superiority of the institutions 
under which they lived. Not one of them, however 
liberal, can avoid sagaciously talking of the " internal 
^ssensions^' that led to the destruction and conquest 
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of the free states of Italy. When one sheep leaps over 
a stile all the rest of the flock follow. If duration 
be the only test of the merit of government, China is 
the model ; and the Ottoman Constitution has lasted 
as long as the English. 

The real fact seems to be^ that knavery generally 
triumphs in this world ; and the honesty worthy citi- 
zens of Turin^ Asti« Alba^ and Mondovi, naturally fell 
a prey to the mountain robbers who came down upon 
them, headed by the descendants of Humbert of the 
White Hands. Whilst the slavish Savoyards were 
stifling liberty in the plain, the Vaudois were culti- 
vating a national spirit in the mountains ; and there 
seemed once a chance that freedom might be given 
to Italy by their hands. 

As to the pure air which is supposed to act so 
beneficially on the temperament of Alpine people, I 
am not disposed to have much faith in it. During 
some seasons, it is true/ the atmosphere of the summits 
of the mountains, and even of the valleys, is marvd- 
lously clear just at the periods when tourists gene- 
rally make their appearance; but there are more 
foggy days in the Alps than in any other country in 
the world, without excepting London. Clouds are 
nothing but mist, if I may venture to state a truism 
of that kind. We often forget, that during two- 
thirds of the year at least, there are clouds gathering 
about the summits of the Alps, and floating along 
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tbeir flanks ; or in other words^ that the inhabitants 
have regular November weather. Perhaps scarcely a 
day passes that the cfa&lets are not covered with mist. 
This it is that accounts for the unhealthy, soddened 
look of the peasants, and probably also for the 
existence of cretinism and goitres. They say that 
these curses are beginning to introduce themselves 
into England^ ho doubt in our low counties. At 
any rate^ nearly all the Alpine people have exactly 
the same appearance as the inhabitants of fens and 
marshes. Their houses^ too, are of the same kind — 
carelessly built, squat, neglected, and damp-looking. 
In Savoy, and in the Yaudois valleys, all huts and 
hamlets are surrounded by dark, filthy-looking mud 
— like Irish cabins. 

I saw the Val d'Angrogna under its worst aspect. 
Everything was damp and cold. Moisture seemed 
to be exuded from the ground, from the rocks, from 
the moss, from the houses, from the trees, bark and 
leaves. The wind, as it threaded through the chestnut 
groves, was heavy and clammy. When the mist fell 
around me, it tickled my throat, and made my eyes 
tingle. The rocks up which I was climbing had 
become slimy and slippery. The mist at length 
turned into a drizzling rain, almost invisible, but 
chilly and penetrating. Some umbrella-like trees, 
under which I stood occasionaUy, as they leaned over 
the path or series of steps by the torrent side from 

VOL. II. 
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the rocks^ round which their roots were firmly grasped, 
were soon pierced through and through^ and icy- 
drops began to slide sparkling from the broad leaves. 
The few shepherds I met did not seem to care at all 
abont this misty shower. The state of the atmo- 
sphere was evidently normal. A youth wno was 
dangling his legs over the edge of a rock^ at the foot 
of which a torrent gushed and squirted between huge 
boulders, was actually looking tenderly at a minia- 
ture — just as a peasant with silk bows to his shoes 
and hat might, under sunshine, on a green bank in 
Watteau's Arcadia 1 

I must not forget to mention, that wherever I 
went in these valleys they knew me at once for an 
Englishman. No one else would think them worth 
looking at. Tet their country is one of the most pic- 
turesque in the world, and might interest a Catholic 
who hated, or a philosopher who despised, its tradi- 
tions. We Englishmen, however, regard these excel- 
lent people almost as fellow-citizens. Cromwell and 
Milton have done that for them. The imagination 
peoples each glade, each defile, each glen as we pro- 
ceed. No doubt, at every step we come upon the 
scene of some tragic event. There is no part of the 
Alps so full of touching associations. Native histo- 
rians, it is true, almost without exception, endeavour 
to falsify and vulgarise the whole narrative, in order 
to excuse the ruthless princes of the House of Savoy.; 
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but pure tradition preserves the truth, and criticism 
properly applied may disengage materials therefrom, 
which, without sacrificing to sectarian prejudices, 
will serve to illustrate the ^ruth that Piedmont, like 
France, spilt its best blood in endeavouring to check 
the spread of religious convictions within its territory. 
I do not deny some cogency to the plea, thai in the 
time of Louis XIV. it was necessary to massacre a 
few thousand Protestants now and then, to appease 
that throned bigot ; but the immediate actors in the 
atrocities that took place cannot escape blame. 
Besides, when their own prerogatives, interests, ot 
caprices were concerned, the dukes were always ready 
to resist. When the lives of their subjects only were 
at stake, concession seemed easy. It is necessary to 
insist on these points, because there is a tendeikey 
among immediate supporters of the dynasty^ first to 
represent all its actions in all times as irreproachable, 
and then to incite the present sovereign to imitate 
them. They must learn, however, that when a family 
from whom absolute power has been taken wishes to 
reign constitutionally, and excite unlimited confidence, 
it must sternly break with its past, repudiate all tra- 
ditions, adopt new ideas, and care no more about its 
predecessors than if it reigned by usurpation, and 
were precisely in the predicament of Soulouque, Louis 
Philippe, Louis Napoleon, or any other product of 
revolution. 

u2 
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At La Tour they greatly venerate General Beck- 
with, " the friend of the Vaudois/' They also affect 
to venerate the memory of Charles Albert, who con- 
ceded toleration to them at length, after having 
been stem and harsh to all Protestants, as long as he 
was able. Under his reign, Frederic William the 
Third of Prussia, who aspired to the title of Protec- 
tor of the Protestants of Europe, received many re- 
buffs, especially when he endeavoured to maintain 
the cause of M. Buscarlet, who had the audacity to 
preach a Protestant sermon^ in French at Nice ! 
England also, when it endeavoured to plead for 
toleration to the Yaudois, was stopped by an allusion^ 
rather late in the day, to Ireland. At present these 
good people have nothing special to complain of; 
and, as I have said, form too unimportant an element 
in the Piedmontese population to demand further 
notice here. 

Learned men have long ago decided, I believe^ 
that when Hannibal crossed the Alps, it was not by 
way of Mont Cenis. The exact point of his passage, 
however, has never been ascertained. I several 
times felt inclined to invent a theory, and start off 
in search of proofs by which to support it. No doubt 
I should have come back convinced, and ready to 
convince others. Circumstances alone spared the 
reader this infliction. It is impossible to think of 
this subject without thinking also of the vast quan- 
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tity of eloquent writing that has been expended in 
laudation of the great feat of Napoleon in the passage 
of the St. Bernard. Without undervaluing the ability 
displayed in that manoeuvre^ it may be observed that 
the French are unjust to themselves in constantly 
citing it^ as if since the time of Hannibal no such 
thing had ever been done. The French^ however, 
have always oozed through the Alps like water through 
a man's fingers. Their armies have constantly crossed 
the mountains on their way to Italy. Not mere 
flying corps lightly equipped, but real armies with 
artillery and baggage. 
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CHAPTER XVU. 

OBNOA. 

The railroad from Turin to Genoa— K)r rather the 
portion extending between Arquata and the hitter 
city — is considered to be one of the most interesting 
pieces of engineering work that exists. It traverses 
the whole breadth of the Apennines^ just at the place 
where the lofty summit of the Bocchetta rises ; and 
is remarkable for the brilliancy of its curves^ and the 
rapidity of its gradients. 

The most note-worthy cities passed by this line in 
the plain of Piedmont^ are Asti of the hundred 
towers, and Alessandria of the Straw, as it was 
formerly called, because all the houses were thatched. 
The former city was celebrated in old times as one 
of the most vivacious republics of Italy. Its power 
was at one time so great, that it held out in a con- 
test with the Counts of Maurienne, supported by the 
ftifluence of France, and nearly the whole of Europe. 
The property of its citizens was everywhere con- 
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fiscated; but it made good terms after all, and pre- 
fierved its liberty for a reasonable space of time. 
Later, it has had the honour of giving birth to 
Alfieri, the great Italian tragedian, of whom Italy is 
80 proud ; yet of whom we should know nothing, if 
he had not written his own memoirs. ^There is, 
absolutely, no study of his lifef iyorth speaking of. 

Alessandria seems destined to become, instead of 
a first-class fortress, one of the most important rail-> 
way centres in Italy. There meet already, on their 
way to Genoa, the lines from Susa, and Turin, and 
Cuneo— that is, all Piedmont, Nice, Savoy, and 
France; and from Lago Maggiore, that is, from 
Switzerland, France also, and Germany. Very soon 
a line by Yigevano will lead from Milan, that is, 
from Lombardy, Austria, and all Eastern Europe. 
The rapidity with which most of these lines have 
been brought to a termination reflects high credit 
upon Piedmont, which is better furnished, in propor- 
tion to its population, with means of railway travelling 
than France. 

The distance by rail between Arquata and Genoa 
is about twenty-five miles. During the whole extent 
there is scarcely a piece of level and open ground. 
A couple of miles from Arquata we find the gulley 
of Rigoroso crossed by an embankment nearly one 
hundred feet high ; then, immediately, a long tunnel, 
which leads out into a valley so narrow that the 
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road overhangs the torrent, and soon is obliged to 
cross it by an arch forty yards in span. The 
Scrivea winds tremendously ; and a persevering seriea 
of bridges has been found necessary. Presently, 
however, abrupt mountains stand athwart the way. 
Tunnel succeeds to tunnel, each opening into some 
wild and picturesque valley, quite surrounded by 
precipices, down which torrents spin giddily, and are 
lost amidst dense woods. It is impossible to imagine 
a more romantic journey ; but one cannot help re- 
gretting that such beautiful scenes pass by so rapidly. 
The rapidity is relative, however, on the way to 
Genoa ; for sometimes you climb as slowly as in a 
diligence; and it is only in going back that you 
slide along at a furious rate, as in a sledge down aa 
ice-mountain. At Busalla we reach the highest 
point, more than a thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, pass through a tunnel of nearly two miles, 
and then begin to descend like '^ hey go mad '^ — in- 
clination 35,00,00 — ^towards Pontedecimo. Travellers 
by the pass of the Bocchetta, far above, talk of 
the wonderful view obtained therefrom, and insist 
specially on the sudden change of temperature and 
vegetation — on one side the icy wind of the north, 
on the other a joyous and perfumed breeze — ^here 
winter with its frosts, there spring with its flowers — 
the rugged firs and the larch with its sorrowful- 
looking branched behind; in front the olive, the 
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orange^ and the citron trees — the misty plains of Pied- 
mont back yonder, and the ultra-marine level of the 
Mediterranean a-head, seen between the steep slopes 
of the valley of the Polcevera. The contrast is per- 
haps more marvellous still to the railway traveller. 
He leaves the banks of the Po or the Tanaro, stretch- 
ing out their green surfaces, beneath perhaps a driving 
shower of autumn rain, dives beneath the mountains 
and comes X>\it into a southern summer, in which 
every object is tipped as it were by a golden or 
purple tint. If he arrive by night he fancies he is 
already in a city of palaces, when he is only just 
entering at reduced speed the suburbs. But he re- 
members that Petrarch, after exhausting his eloquence 
to picture the wonderful city, concludes by saying 
that it is only surpassed by its environs, where indeed 
nobles and merchant princes used to retire and 
spend in architectural splendour the wealth which 
conquest or commerce brought them. 

It was in the spring of 1846 that I first set 
foot in Genoa, coming by sea from that prosy 
country of France — the France of Loui& Philippe — 
where I had made acquaintance by the way with 
divers commercial travellers, all profoundly convinced 
that Pritchard was a designing knave, Albion perfi- 
dious, and Odillon Barrot a great man. This kind of 
conversation had become odious to me. Every man 
I met seemed a walking newspaper paragraph, a squib 
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in coat and breeches. The whole tone of discussion 
was paltry and pettifogging. The real movement 
was going on out of sight. I confess that I did not 
understand or believe in it. Divers banished Repub- 
licans had told me in England^ where all practical men 
were reading Adam Smithy that something tremen- 
dous was about to happen ; but they had been telling 
me so for I know not how long^ and they now tell 
me the same thing again^ when I meet them wander- 
ing hopelessly in seedy clothes near Leicester Square, 
and give them doleful news about the Empire. At 
that time I had got tired of waiting for these pro- 
mised events. Lamartine had said that France was 
bored. So was I. With eager delight, therefore, 
I left civilised Europe behind, and touched at Genoa 
on my way out. 

I did not think then of the marble city as the 
vassal of Piedmont, but as the threshold of Italy — 
the Italy of Anne Ratcliffe and Lord Byron, of Boc- 
caccio and Machiavelli, even the Italy of sweet though 
turbulent freedom ; for I had listened at the door of 
the great poets of the peninsula, without as yet 
hearing any syllables I could understand. There 
were at that time, as now, vague rumoucs in the air 
of coming changes. Italy, like France, was turning 
uneasily in its sleep, as if it felt the light of dawn 
upon its eyelids, and was about to awake. So at 
least said Italians, who were then even more hopeful 
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than Frenchmen^ and with better reason; for they 
were not bored^ bat simply miserable. Articles 
written by Italians, by Maszini among others^ had 
began to appear here and there in English reviews 
and magazines, preaching eloquently against the 
despotism of Italian princes — eloquently, and in a 
triumphant tone, as if the writers knew that some- 
thing was going to happen. . 

Ninety -nine people out of a hundred read these 
productions, as they read essays on the policy of the 
middle ages, without ever receiving the impression 
that present affairs, ay, and their own affairs, werfe 
immediately concerned, — that these sparks floating 
hither and thither were about to fall into the powder- 
magazine. I was then one of the ninety-nine. Is 
there not a wonderful similarity between that time 
and the present time? What are the events of 
which Italy is in labour ? 

Wordsworth quotes in a note to his " Excursion,^^ 
a marvellous description by Burnet of a marvellous 
scene — the Alps checking their career and spreading 
their broad slopes and fields, covered with forests, and 
moors, and fields, and villages, and cities, down to 
the margin of the blue sea. We witnessed that spec- 
tacle under a cloudless heaven. The steamer left a 
brilliant wake behind it, as it went through the 
lazily serene waters — along the edge of which, a-head, 
at first in a straight line, and then in a semicircle, gra- 
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daally thrasting out its horns on either side, rises a 
white line of houses, beneath a regular and lofty 
range of hills. It at once strikes you that there must be 
some illusion. No city ofthat extent can exist. Where 
is Genoa ? you ask. They point to the centre of the 
great curve. All the rest is suburb — thirty miles of 
houses. In fact, the eastern Kiviera and the western 
Riviera, which formed the territory of the old republic 
— a mere strip of land between the barren hills and 
the sea — contains as many inhabitants as the whole 
province of Savoy. Prejudice apart, there must be 
something marvellously favourable to the develop- 
ment of population and wealth in Republicanism 
of any kind, and under the most adverse circum- 
stances. There never has been a republic under 
which ten men have not lived well on the same 
resources, with which nine out of ten, under any 
other form of government, would not have been starv- 
ing and miserable. Compared with this ^warming 
Genoese coast — which yet is but the shadow of what 
it was — the coasts of all lands with monarchical tra- 
ditions seem blighted and hunger-bitten. 

The impressions left by that first brief visit to 
Genoa were somewhat fantastic. I learned nothing 
of the geography of the place, and did not attempt 
to get up its history or its statistics. Sismondi had 
left a vague memory in my mind of the early history 
of the brave commercial state. The story of the 
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Pisan War had appalled but not repelled me. Those 
were stem days. The legend is capable of the most 
pathetic treatment. — The inhabitants of a whole city 
taken away to die prisoners that they might not 
marry and be given in marriage, and have children, 
and continue a disastrous rivalry ! The struggle had 
become one of life and death for both sides. There 
was not place in the world for those two energetic 
associations of men; at least so they thought, and on 
that idea they acted. The war ended in the triumph 
of Genoa, which even now is sadly proud of its 
victory. Here, they tell you, is the iron bas-relief in 
honour of the smith who broke the chain of the 
Fisan port. There are the fragments of the chain 
itself, hung up here and there throughout the city. 
Your Genoese friends, too, lead you with a look of 
some contrition even now to the Pisan Field, the 
place where the whole population of wretched pri- 
soners was buried. What a wonderful epic ! But 
every year of the early story of Genoa is filled with 
events of heroic character. Even its civil discords 
were grand, and not unworthy of a free state. 
Modern historians refuse to understand them ; and 
sing the parrot song, that liberty always perishes by 
internal dissensions. As if there were anything per- 
manent or enduring in this world ! And as if the 
most delicately-organised machine were not of course 
the most likely to go out of order ! A gross and 
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stupid contrivance like monarchy would naturally 
last for ever, if virtue and courage did not sometimes 
combine to overthrow it ; and when virtue and 
courage have worn themselves out, it is equally 
natural that the old state of things should re- 
vert. But to make this an argument for re- 
maining or returning under the yoke is to set 
death above life, because it precedes and follows it, 
and is in duration as eternity to a minute. Genoa, 
and the other Italian republics, suffered much, but 
they enjoyed much. They bore the responsibility of 
their own faults, but they reaped the harvest of their 
own good deeds. There is no happiness so sweet as 
that we have worked for, ourselves — seized and made 
captive with our own hands. For hundreds of years 
those tiny states shone like bright beacons on for- 
tified islands above the turbid waves of an unsettled 
civilisation. It was more noble, though perhaps 
. more dangerous, to be one of their citizens for a 
minute, than to fatten for centuries under the des- 
potisms that boast so arrogantly of their duration. 

Republicans are like lovers who live for years in 
hope of one caress of their mistress, and are content 
to die when they have obtained it. There seems 
always, indeed, a threat of death in the midst of 
bliss ; and he who seeks it must be ready to pay the 
penalty. I leaped ashore at Genoa, — not at the Genoa 
of Charles Albert, but at the Genoa of Andreas 
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Doria. There was his palace with its many pillars, 
dropping as it were in showers towards the waters of 
the poii: within the new mole. He had a fleet of his 
own, manned by soldiers and sailors and slaves of 
his own, always moored close at hand. A strange 
power for the citizen of a free state ! But he never 
abased it — ^never attempted a coup d^etat of any 
kind. That atrocity was planned in his time, how- 
ever, by Fieschi, who did not succeed, and therefore 
did not become an idol. He was fooUsh enough to 
allow himself to be stifled in the mud, dragged 
down by the weight of his armour there in the arsenal 
— an appropriate fate for an Emperor in embryo. 
Schiller represents him as drowned by a republican 
accomplice, to whom he muttered too soon about the 
purple. Whatever be the truth, anathema on him ! 
He should have obtained the government of the 
republic — sworn to defend it against all enemies — 
thrust the state twenty times to the verge of ruin, in 
order to appear at the right moment as its saviour — 
bought and corrupted all ofBcials — ^and, finally, have 
done the deed cleverly at night, when all honest 
citizens were in bed. He might then have founded 
a dynasty, and would most certainly have been styled, 
not an infamous wretch, not a pirate, not a parricide, 
but a *' good and a great prince I " 

Piedmontese armies have often attempted to force 
their way down those dark defiles that lead through 
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the ApenniDes. Bat Genoa was not to be treated 
like the repablics of the plain on the other side. It 
always repulsed the freebooters of Maurienne with 
success ; we should be able, therefore, to understand 
the surprise and fury of the Genoese when one fine 
mornings in the year of our Lord 1814, they sud- 
denly learned that they were to be handed over to 
the kingdom of Sardinia, and to become a province 
thereof. There was no possible pretence, diplomatic 
or other, for this way of arranging matters. The 
question had never been raised in Genoa or else- 
where, and no trouble was taken to simulate a 
general or even partial desire of annexation. During 
the war, both Genoa and Piedmont were conquered 
by France, and had no claim one on the other. At 
last, excited by English proclamations promising 
liberty aud the re-establishment of the republic, the 
Genoese rose and obtained possession of their own 
city. Nothing occurred to give the Piedmontese king 
the shadow of a claim. Evidently Genoa was the 
victim of marked iniquity. Its case was far harder 
than that of Poland, which had fought and been 
conquered. It is with a very bad grace, then, 
that Englishmen grumble at its turbulence, and 
curse the impatience with which it bears the Pied- 
montese yoke. There can be no prescriptive right 
to property so acquired. Possibly, when the bless- 
ings of the Constitution are at length allowed to be 
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felt^ the Genoese may become reconciled to their 
condition. At present it is quite certain that they 
are looking for the regeneration of Italy> in order to 
turn towards another centre than Turin. 

Knowing this state of mind, I may be forgiven 
for imagining myself at length within the precincts 
of a republican city. This was more difficult in 
1846 than now. But the people, also, at that time 
evidently lived in the past. The restraints which 
they suffered were but temporary. Soon they would 
resume their old attitude. Everything, therefore, 
seemed poetical. I wanted free citizens to people 
that marvellous city; and refused, therefore, to 
notice the genteel Genoese in their Paris fashions, 
strolling down the Via Nuova, or loUiog with crossed 
legs in the caffes. They reminded me too much of 
Begent Street or the Boulevards. A step lower 
down in the social scale, more picturesque and ap- 
propriate types and costumes appeared. The women 
wandering up and down the streets in the gay 
xnezzaro, appeared scarcely to be contemporary. 
The men with their jaunty caps, and with bright 
scarves tied round their waists, filling the streets 
with a voluble crowd, did not suggest the idea of 
contented slavery. They might have been quite 
ready to man the galleys of Doria for the conquest 
of Corsica, or the repulse of the invading Turk. 

There is an irresistible fascination in the story of 
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these old republics of Italy. One reads it with the 
same delight as a Shakesperian tragedy. Some new 
beauty, some new souree of emotion, is discovered 
every time. The narrative leaves the mind disturbed 
and excited. We are no longer ourselves when we 
wander, accompanied by the associations thus created^ 
through the steep defile-like streets of this old city, 
with its palaces high as mountains. What we see is 
probably also transfigured. Let those who choose to 
measure, weigh, taste, and smell everything, and pro- 
nounce all vulgar and abominable, have their will. 
Perhaps they observe and feel more correctly than I, 
but I will not barter sensations with them. However 
often I may visit Genoa, it will always appear to me 
as it did at first, when, just as the sun was settings 
over the dim coast towards Savona, I wandered forth 
to make acquaintance under their night aspect with 
its streets and facades, and courts, and arcades. 

Positively, my impression must be the correct one 
after all. When I returned by the land route to die 
city last year, I felt the same mysterious excitement. 
My imagination was equally warmed and stimulated. 
On that occasion, likewise, I had a companion who 
felt with me, and with whom I could exchange at 
intervals the solemn and romantic thoughts that the 
scenes we beheld produced, as necessarily as flowers 
follow appropriate seed. We went forth also at 
night ; but this time, after the population had retired 
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within doors^ and when only a few figures^ apparently 
bound on mysterious errands, were moving to and 
&o. If I could daguerreotype the forms that reared 
themselves around^ it would be nothing. There was 
a hidden meaning to us in all we saw. It would be 
necessary, in order to associate others in our feelings^ 
to tell also the fragments of story that chased them- 
selves tumultuously through our brains as we roamed 
about the city, now in gloomy shadow, now across 
bright squares of moonlight ; here along streets, the . 
two sides of which we could touch with our hands ; 
there acfoss broad open places, expanding in front of 
gorgeous palaces or fantastic churches ; now pausing 
in delight when our steps led us through open portals 
into pillared courts, with galleries and balconies 
piled aloft, until a piece of sky impregnated with 
moonbeams appeared at top, like bright water down 
in a well ; anon moving slowly, and in awe, beneath 
squat arcades supported by rough unshapen columns, 
that seemed to stagger under the weight of the houses 
that leaned forward upon them. 

It is perhaps impossible to convey accurately the 
impressions received during such wanderings — 
because, in fact, the impressions are confused and 
undetermined. When branches of trees are shaken 
by the wind over a stream, something is reflected 
that hath no form of leaf or wood in the ruffled 

mirror; so the images cast into the excited mind 
x2 
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during a night-stroll through Genoa vaguely colour 
it, but can hardly be fixed. We remembered neither 
the aspects nor the directions of streets, nor the 
locality of the palaces along the courts of which we 
trod; and scarcely hoped to recognise again those 
dark colonnades that seemed to be quarried at hap- 
hazard out of rocks, not built designedly in that 
massive way. Sometimes as we came to open space? 
we saw far above us, as on the edge of precipices, 
vast palaces gleaming in the moonlight; but we 
doubted whether they were not raised thither by a 
kind of. mirage. Then below, through some break 
between the houses, like a mountain gorge sparkled 
a fragment of the sea, into which, from the yellow 
sphere of the moon, poised above, a shower of silver 
seemed to be poured. Meanwhile, the silence around, 
as the hour advances, has become almost painful. 
The ear, famished for sound, begins to create as it 
were murmurs and whispers, that seem to come from 
amidst the solid shadows under the high-spanning 
open portals. Crime or love may be exchanging 
thoughts there. The tinkling notes of a guitar come 
dropping down through the air with the dew. They 
are as refreshing as would be the jug-jug of a night- 
ingale in that dark forest of marble. A garret 
window is lighted up, far overhead. We do not 
care to speculate whether this late melody is a signal 
of young affection, or the idle occupation of age 
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4;hat cannot sleep. As we throw our glances aloft^ 
however^ something vast and massive intrudes be- 
tween us and the blue starry sky. It is a bridge, 
like Highgate Archway, with a street of houses, seven 
stories in height, passing easily beneath it. 

Genoa by day is nearer to you and more real 
than Genoa by night. At least it makes a great 
clamour, and shines very brightly, to divert your 
thoughts from old times ; and not unseldom succeeds, 
far into the morning. Business swarms near the 
margin of the port, in all the hundred alleys, and 
^streets; and arcades, that centre towards it. Some 
strangers complain of the violent smells of these 
quarters, and are doleful about the cheese, and salt 
fish, and leather, and soap, and candles, which, in 
Genoa, will absolutely not be inodorous. Markets, 
however, in all countries, appeal to the nostrils as 
well as to the eye; and people who are inclined to 
complain of such inconveniences, should look at scenes 
of humjin bustle and activity only in pictures. A 
farm-yard is quite as offensive to delicate organs as 
a butterman's shop; and many people can stand 
both, who faint in a theatre or a ball-room. 

We saw announced on the walls and in the papers, 
that a public meeeting, against government of course, 
was to be held in the open-air theatre at the Acqua 
Sola. We went thither soon after the hour men- 
tioned, imagining that business would not commence 
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at once ; but ire found the steep walk of the public 
garden filled with people all streaming back towards 
the town. The meeting was already over. We could 
see^ however^ that all who had attended it belonged^ 
if we could judge by appearances^ to the middle classes^ 
who alone as yet interest themselves sufficiently in 
politics to take an active part in them. Besides, 
people pay to go to these meetings. About fifteen 
hundred persons had attended. Resolutions had 
been proposed in short speeches in favour of a direct 
and imiform system of taxation^ and carried unani- 
mously. I afterwards found that public meetings 
in Piedmont were always purposely made very short, 
and that opportunities of excitement were carefully 
avoided. Italians mistrust themselves, or at any rate 
wish to give a practical contradiction to those who 
maintain that they are incapable of exercising with, 
due dignity their rights as free citizens. 

There are sufficient galleries of pictures in Genoa, 
to say nothing of the churches which are crowded 
with Art treasures, to occupy a painstaking tourist 
many days. M. Viardot takes the trouble to describe 
the Royal Gallery of Turin without having seen it. 
He might have paid the same compliment, with better 
reason, to Genoa, where a good number of very re- 
markable works ^re to be found. It is true that 
they are not collected, as at Milan, Florence, or Rome, 
in any great galleries ; and that, in fact, there are aa 
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many galleries as palaces. I spent some days in en- 
joying this treaty but I cannot expect to convey any 
porticMi of my pleasure to the reader. Whatever 
critics may fancy^ there is nothing so tedious or un- 
meaning as the description of a picture. 

The Genoese palaces, both in the city and out- 
aide the city, are often adorned externally with great 
architectural frescoes^ and statues in ehiaro scuro as 
they call them. Some fastidious people, who affected 
to have very refined tastes, told us, that this mode of 
ornamentation was vulgar and meretricious, and for- 
bade us to be pleased by it. I am almost ashamed 
to say, therefore, that the effect, when the sun shone, 
seemed to me marvellously gay and elegant, and 
that I didnH regret the absence of great expanses of 
bare wall. 

In the main streets, of course, the facades are 
not painted, but remain in their huge naked simpli- 
city, almost touching one another. All the lower 
windows are solidly barred — ^an eloquent reminiscence 
of days of «civil strife. The nobles fortified them- 
selves in their mansions, in hopes of being able to 
conspire with impunity against popular liberty. 

These, then, are the veins through which that tur- 
bulent and feverish Republican blood once ran ! Let 
ns take even the description of interested people, 
who would avert our eyes from those old times, and 
suppress the pantings of our hearts towards them. 
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tiife was a busy thing to a primitive denoese^ a busy 
and a bright state. He was ever in danger^ it is 
true. Foreign enemies^ the satellites of kings^ were 
€ver skulking about the barred gates, seeking to 
get .in by force or frauds to burn^ destroy^ to commit 
murder^ rape^ and robbery, and brings in fact, all the 
blessings which divinely- ordained sovereigns are 
eager to bestow on those whose obedience they 
eovet. The worthy citizen had to keep guard by 
night and by day, to patrol round the walls, to play 
the vedette far away on the cold and gloomy hills, to 
be ever ready when the tocsin rang out, either to rush 
to the ramparts, or to throw up barricades and fortify 
every house — for he had enemies inside the place as 
well as out. Excessive prosperity, even in free states^ 
produces, like a disease, a class resembling the no- 
bility of monarchies. Against these idle and worthless 
individuals republics not constituted on true social 
principles are compelled ever to be on the watch. 

If the laws of humanity could be set aside, the 
true policy at periods like the middle ages would be 
to exterminate them periodically by ostracism, irre- 
gular or otherwise. Milder counsels generally pre- 
vailed in the Italian Republics. Although these 
ferocious and ruthless enemies of peace and justice, 
scarcely allowed in any state more than a dozen 
years to elapse without an attempt to destroy the 
liberty, by favour of which they had grown rich and 
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powerfal^ it was ctstomary only to banish a few of 
the ringleaders ; thus giving them an opportunity to 
organise conspiracies with foreign princes and ban- 
ditti^ and sometimes to come back^ and by help of 
their unexiled accomplices^ achieve for a time their 
detestable designs. Such was the origin of all the 
civil dissensions of the Italian Republics ; and when 
Europe makes up its mind to organise^ on a large 
scale^ governments of the same name^ it will be 
necessary to take a lesson from experience^ and es- 
tablish stringent laws to prevent the development of 
any such dangerous class. That is^ if laws be 
necessary : for it seems, almost certain that all social 
inequalities^ beyond limits that do not correspond 
with natural inequalities^ are the result of wilfully 
unjust legislation. 

We talked of old times and principles as we went 
along^ and at length emerged into the single great 
street of the city, which^ under various names and 
with various aspects^ following the curve of the port 
generally^ at some distance inland, goes all round 
from the Porta Fila to the Porta della Lantema. 
We reached the central and finest part^ the Street of 
Palaces, which Madame de Stael vulgarly says seems 
to have been built for a Congress of Kings. It was 
evidently once a street of merchant nobles — the first 
citizens of a great republic — not the designing and 
ambitious — these preferred vast villas outside the 
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walls^ which they oonld aecretljr change into for- 
tresses and arsenals — but the men whose wealth was 
of pure origin, "based on industry, and destined to a 
pure purpose, the embellishment of the city, and the 
glory of the state. 

The Via Nuora is dimly lighted. We were 
surprised during one of our evening strolls at seeing 
a bright glow amidst trees hanging from a terrace, 
around which, on three sides, rose the dim waUs of 
yast palaces. Presently we came to a brilliant door- 
way, flanked by flower vases. It seemed, at first, 
hard to believe that this was a mere cc^i. We went 
up ; and found fountains at play, and charming seats 
under perfumed shrubs, and shady walks, here gor- 
geously illuminated, there half dark. Handsome 
men, and ladies with languishing eyes, reclined on 
the benches or strolled to and fro. The fragrance of 
ooffee mingled with the perfume of flowers. We 
saw ices melting between warm crimson hps. A 
sense i£ voluptuous indolence came over us. Here 
we were, suddenly transpcnrted to modern Genoa — 
the Genoa of silk hats and primrose gloves, of flounce 
and crinoline. The names of Spinola and Doria 
were murmured, it is true, around us; but in accents 
that had been learned at a Piedmontese court. From 
the windows and balconies of the deserted palaces 
overhead, grave oldGonfalonieri, with beards and eyes 
of stone, seemed to be looking meditatively down 
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upon their frivolous descendants. The Caff^ delta 
'Concordia is quite out of place in Genoa ; but there 
is nothing so elegant and beautiful even in Paris, 

Every now and then, as you wander in the in- 
land parts of Grenoa, steep lanes between dead walls, 
up which sedan-chairs can scarcely be carried, invite 
those who are fond of climbing. They are paved 
with pebbles, between which little fringes of green 
grass peep forth. Evidently, if they be thoroughfares, 
they are not much frequented. They narrow as you 
ascend ; and you find, invariably, that they are blind 
alleys leading to monasteries and convents. The 
people are extremely superstitious, and it is difficult 
to understand how they can combine Liberalism to 
the extent they do with Catholicism. 

But I must not linger any longer, at present, in 
this marvellous old city. I have previously said 
nearly all that there is to be said, I think, on its 
relations to Piedmont. As a parting word, may I be 
allowed to suggest to my Italian friends, who yearn 
80 fondly after independence for its own sake — and 
who believe that blessing can only be secured by the 
erection of one powerful state on the old worn-out 
plan — that they should carefully ponder over the 
history of Genoa and Turin since 1814 ? The latter 
city, after all, has borne its supremacy rather meekly. 
In what degree has the former been pacified ? How 
many conspiracies against Piedmont have been 
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organised T How many insurrections have actually 
broken out ? I am very much afraid that the time 
will never come when Turin, Genoa, Milan, Venice, 
Florence, Naples, Rome, will be able to agree to- 
gether which shall be supreme-^at least, as long as 
the idea is entertained of making any one of them 
the seat of a constitutional monarchy. 

But why should we insist on transferring this 
eccentric and artificial form of government — which 
has, until recently, worked well with us from circum- 
stances dependent on our national character — to 
every country that shows symptoms of being a-weary 
of despotism and a-hungered for liberty ? The Eng- 
lish Constitution, at the present stage of its develop- 
ment, is not by any means beautiful or engaging, 
and does not deserve to be imitated. Evidently, 
some law is in operation, according to which it is 
becoming more and more difficult for public opinion 
to express itself by the mouth of government. The 
country draws in a long breath and fills its lungs for 
a hearty shout ; and lo ! there comes forth a voice 
like the squeak of a penny trumpet. 

There is good stamina in us yet ; but some of 
our external organs are out of order. Let us drop 
the metaphor for fear of medical jargon. — What 
resemblance is there, just now, as this last sheet goes 
back to the printer, between the desire and the will 
of Englishmen, and the apparent will and desire of 
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its so-called representatives ? Who wants to fight 
with America ?. I am sure I donH^ especially as I 
know that the threatening attitude of our ministry is 
not the result of any national indignation, but is 
chiefly produced by taunts from Paris. — ^We have 
lost our military prestige^ it is said, in the Crimea. 
Here is an opportunity to recover lost ground. But 
we are afraid of the Americans. We can't do with- 
out their cotton, &c. — So, to revenge ourselves for 
having played second fiddle all through the Eastern 
War, we are going to cut the throats of our brethren 
across the Atlantic! The sanguinary absurdity is 
not yet quite decided on ; but there is enough talk 
thereof, sorely to trouble all civilised beings. For 
my part 1 cannot look quietly at the affairs of Italy^ 
with the threat of such terrible events in my ears. 
We have been at Genoa, and have meditated on the 
glories of Republicanism. Is there any fear in our 
aristocratic regions that the example of the new 
Commercial Republic, which fills a continent, not 
merely a city, is presenting itself too vividly to our 
English imaginations ? When Charles Albert once 
showed inclinations to Liberalism, one of his fero- 
cious courtiers said, in a reactionary conclave : — A 
costm e d' uopo far gustare il sangue. — " This man 
must be made to taste blood.'' Is there any desire, 
with similar views, to make us taste American 
blood ? Such is the suspicion which at first flashes 
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across the mind on considering the ambiguous way 
in which England's Ministers have acted and spoken 
in a quarrel — in which nobody maintains, however, 
that we are entirely wrong. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to acquit them of design. They have only, in 
consequence of the imperfection of our Constitution, 
allowed themselves, in the discussion of one or two 
paltry incidents, to adopt that bullying and over- 
bearing manner, which is the expression of the real 
feeling of our governing classes towards America. 
If it had been possible for their supporters to repre- 
sent the genuine tendencies of the country, they 
would never have suffered themselves to be diverted, 
by this absurd episode, from the contemplation of 
the terrible complications now preparing in Europe. 

We shall have enough to do in Europe with the 
forees of which so much parade is made. If we really 
are prepared to tight, without incurring disgraceful 
discomfiture, so much the better : for most certainly 
one of two things is about to happen. Either the 
whole Continent will be revolutionised ; or there will 
be a coalition of all governments in which the prin- 
ciple of authority has the upper hand, against England 
as the stronghold of Liberalism. ' Wise and patriotic 
ministers would avert the second alternative by urging 
on the first. It is no part of our business to prop up 
'' the monarchical principle " in Italy or elsewhere. 
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